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PREFACE 


This book, just an introductory study as the title shows, 
has been compiled to meet a special need in India. It 
was undertaken, in the first instance, in response to a 
request of a sub-committee of the National Christian 
Council. This will explain its appearance at a time 
when the general public in the West have it in their 
power to choose from a wide range of more scholarly 
books on this subject.* Nevertheless, it can be claimed 
that there are features in the present work which are not 
to be found in any of the existing manuals. 

For some years past it has been felt that an up-to-date 
study book along these lines ought to be made available, 
in the vernaculars, for Indian clergy, pastors, evangelists, 
teachers and others, since most of these are shut up to a 
meagre supply of books, which, if not altogether obsolete, 
are inadequate for the present day. For others there is 
simply nothing at all. 

The need is the more urgent because of the changing 
outlook among Indian Muslims. While it is true that 
the preponderating, orthodox party continues to make 
the old claims for Islam and entertains the same crude 
notions about Christianity, yet certain sections of the 
more educated class are conspicuous, as this book shows, 

* The reader is referred for good bibliographies to the following works: *Tbe 
Presentation of Christianity to Moslems^ by the Board of Preparation of Mission¬ 
aries, New York j Isldm^ by Fr. Lammens, translated from the French by Sir 
E. Denison Ross, Methuen & Co.; and especially to Indian Isldm^ by Dr M. T. 
Titus, Oxford University Press. 

vii 
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for the way in which they attack not only the Christian 
missionary, but the antiquated mulla as well. 

These more progressive leaders deal drastically with 
many of the cherished traditions of Islam and inter¬ 
pret the Qur’an on a rationalistic basis. Meanwhile 
the orthodox, though professing to be shocked at their 
temerity, do not fail, when it suits their own purpose, 
to employ the arguments of these rationalists in their 
opposition to the preaching of Christianity. 

The average Indian evangelist is ill-equipped and 
unprepared to meet such a situation, so that it is pre¬ 
cisely with a view to helping him, and others like him, 
that the present volume is made to follow the line it 
does, more especially in the closing sections. A start 
has already been made on a translation of this book into 
Urdu, and it is expected that work on the Hindi and 
Bengali versions will soon follow. 

This purpose—to make the book available for use in 
India—^will explain the presence in it of a large number 
of Persian terms, as also the preference (shown in India) 
for the Persian rather than the Arabic form of many of 
the technical terms used. 

Yet, notwithstanding what has been said, it is hoped 
that this manual will be found useful by students and 
others in the West, and by missionaries coming new to the 
field. Such have, in fact, been kept in view during its 
preparation, and it is gratifying to know that the Student 
Christian Movement Press have readily accepted th^ 
responsibility for its publication, because in their opinion 
it promises to meet a demand in their constituency. 

I am indebted to so many scholars in this field of 
study and have drawn so freely on their published works, 
that I should feel ashamed to make the admission did I 
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IX 


not know that these will be, as was the late Canon Sell 
himself, only too glad to find that their writings have 
been made use of for such a purpose. I gratefully 
acknowledge the help I have received, more especially 
from the late Canon Sell, Fr. Lammens, Vincent Smith 
{History of Indh), Stanley Lane-Poole {Medieval India^ 
a most readable book), and Dr M. T. Titus. 

Moreover, Islam has been my special study for twenty 
years, and my chief interest as a missionary has been 
found among the Muslim people, several of whom it is 
my privilege to know as friends. During this period I 
have frequently lectured on the subject to the theological 
students of Serampore College, and, more recently, of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Extensive use has been 
made of my lecture notes for this volume. 

For the convenience of the student the material gathered 
together here has been arranged in five sections, and these, 
in turn, have been divided into a number of short 
chapters, each with its own subdivisions. The Glossary, 
which is added as an appendix, is designed to serve the 
purpose of a working vocabulary of the more common 
Islamic terms in use in India. As such it is likely to 
prove useful when, after transliteration and translation, 
it is made available for Indian workers in their own 
vernaculars. All Islamic terms used are printed in 
italics. Occasionally these receive the English plural 
sign s, printed in Roman cype; a hybrid form used 
commonly in speaking; thus mullds. 

I am under special obligation to my colleagues on the 
Staff of the Henry Martyn School for their valuable 
contributions in the form of chapters dealing vdth 
sections of the subject in which they are more especially 
interested; to the Rev. Laurence E. Browne for chapters 
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3 and 4 in Section I, and chapter i in Section IV; and 
to the Rev. J. A. Subhan for chapters 5 and 6 in Section 
III. Both of them read through the manuscript before 
it went to the press, thus making it possible for me to 
introduce several improvements into the book. 

To my wife I owe more than I can very well set down 
here. Not only has she typed the entire manuscript for 
the printers, but by her wise counsel, sane criticism and 
unfailing sympathy, she has enabled me to make the 
volume a better thing than otherwise it would have 
been. 

L. BEVAN JONES 


Lahore 

Easter 1932 


NOTE 

The references in brackets, e.g. (ii. 100) appearing throughout the book are, 
unless otherwise stated, to the Qur’an, chapter {sura) and verse {dyat). The 
enumeration followed is that adopted by Rodwell in his translation. The Koran 
(Everyman’s Library), the most handy edition for the student, since it attempts 
a rearrangement of the chapters in chronological order. 
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SECTION I 

THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF ISLAM 




Chapter I 


ARABIA AND ITS PEOPLE 

It is usual when approaching the study of Islam to begin 
with some account of Arabia and its people. There is 
good reason for doing so. That land was the cradle of 
Islam;' it contains the birthplace and the tomb of the 
Prophet of Islam ; it still jealously guards the central 
shrine towards which Muslims throughout the world 
direct their prayers, and to which they make the annual 
hajj or pilgrimage. 


Ancient Legends 

Nor is this all. It is believed by the orthodox that 
this sacred shrine, the Ka‘ba at Mecca, the Bait-Allah, 
or “ House of God,” had acquired peculiar sanctity long 
before the coming of their own Prophet. For instance, 
the crude fancy is commonly cherished and still taught 
to their children in school, that Adam laid the foundation 
of this shrine and placed in it the Black Stone which he 
had brought with him from Paradise, and that Gabriel 
taught him the ritual connected with the pilgrimage, 
including the circumambulation of this same shrine. It 
is also believed that it was to this very region that 
Abraham brought Hagar and Ishmael; that the water 
so fortunately found to slake the lad’s thirst was drawn 
from the well T^amzam, situated in close proximity to 
the shrine; and that when the Ka‘ba required to be 
repaired, after damage done by floods, God committed 
the work to Abraham and this son of his (cp. Qur’an, ii. 
119-22; xxii. 27). 


3 
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Description of the Country 

Arabia itself is an isolated and inhospitable country. 
Its very boundaries show how aptly the Arabs have called 
the peninsula which comprises their homeland, 

^Araby “ the island of Arabia.” On the east are the 
waters of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, on the 
south the Indian Ocean, on the west the Red Sea, while 
to the north lies a desert which, like the sea, has often 
proved a formidable barrier. 

Its least attractive part is that which first meets the 
eye, the coast. Immediately beyond this, and forming 
a kind of belt round the country, are low barren hills. 
Yet, contrary to expectation, Arabia contains surprises 
of fertility and climate. Two-thirds of the whole area, 
the greatest length of which is looo miles and the 
average breadth 600, is cultivated or cultivable land, 
the remaining portion being irreclaimable desert, chiefly 
to the south. 

The general formation of the country is that of a 
central table-land of an average height of 3000 feet, 
surrounded by a desert ring, sandy to the south, west, 
and east, and stony to the north. Between this sandy 
ring and the sea are the above-mentioned low sterile 
mountains, but these in Yaman and Oman often rise 
to heights of 8000 and 10,000 feet, yielding a kindlier 
climate and more fertile soil. 

Arabia has no iwers, and none of its mountain streams 
reach the coast. Even its wadys, channels cut by rain 
water, are dry for nine months of the year. The climate 
generally is rigorous; oppressively hot in summer and 
severe, at times, in winter. A further repellent feature 
are the black and barren volcanic tracts called harra, 
which cover a wide expanse, especially in the north-east. 

This land is the home of about eight millions of people, 
whose physical appearance and general character reflect 
something of the harshness of the natural phenomena. 

Our present concern with Arabia, however, is strictly 
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limited to the part it played in the emergence of Islam 
and to that section of it which can quite properly be 
called “ the cradle of Islam,” viz., the Hejaz. This pro¬ 
vince, comprising as it does the territories of Mecca and 
Madina, is called haramain, or “ the two sacred areas,” 
enclosing the birthplace and the tomb of the Prophet, 
and as such is not to be defiled by the visits of infidels, 
i,c., non-Muslims (Qur’an, ix. 28). Nevertheless several 
such bold adventurers have, at the risk of their lives, 
penetrated even to the sacred shrine itself and thus 
supplemented the information we gain from Muslim 
sources. 

The People 

The population is divided into two classes, the Beduins 
(Badazvts), or roaming shepherds, and the peoples who 
live a more settled life in villages and towns. These 
Beduins have always constituted the great majority and 
have succeeded in maintaining the original type of Arab 
character, whereas the townspeople have been affected 
by influences from without, and by marriages with non- 
Arabs. Nevertheless they are essentially one people, 
having the same language, customs, and religion. 

Muslim historians, in their desire to enhance the glory 
of Islam, have been apt to give too dark a picture of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, leaving the impression that the Arabs 
were formerly a rude, ignorant, and superstitious people. 
Accordingly they speak of that period as “ the days of 
ignorance.” But the typical Arab surely refutes that 
assertion. Far from seeming to be one of a primitive 
and barbarous race, he is resolute in bearing and virile 
in appearance ; a man who has developed the strength 
and sagacity to be expected in those who carry on a life- 
and-death struggle with a rigorous climate and the priva¬ 
tions of the desert. Such, one feels, the Arab must 
always have been. 

The qualities of the Arabic language and the well- 
known Arab love of poetry date from pre-Islamic times 
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and serve to confirm this view. These illiterate people, 
even the womenfolk, have always loved and still love 
poetry, and cultivate it enthusiastically. Some rare frag¬ 
ments belonging to the century before the Hijra (the 
year of Muhammad’s migration to Madina, a.d. 622), 
are preserved to us. The Arabic language itself is a 
highly perfected language, and not such as would be 
found among a backward people. 

Character of the Beduin 

But it must not be supposed that the Arab character 
leaves nothing to be desired. Life in the desert, while 
developing certain admirable qualities, such as loyalty 
to the tribe, is responsible for less lovely features, f'or 
the Beduin is essentially an individualist, since the 
desert forces him to live in isolation. He wrangles and 
fights with his neighbour over the scanty water-supply and 
meagre pastures, without which existence would be 
impossible either for himself or his flocks. True to the 
Ishmael type, “ his hand is against every man and every 
man’s hand is against him.” He is always on the look¬ 
out for loot, and will, without scruple, rob the passing 
traveller should he not happen to have the protection 
of a guide from a friendly tribe. 

Consequently he is an expert in cunning and artifice, 
seeking to take his enemy by surprise. In such encounters 
deliberate flight i. not thought to be an act of cowardice. 

And yet he can be, and is, hospitable. Given a good 
year and plentiful harvests, he performs the part of the 
bountiful host, but more from self-aggrandisement than 
kindness or thought of others. 

Such a hard and precarious existence has developed 
in him amazing tenacity, something other than patience, 
whereby he contrives to live on though Nature be unkind 
and his very neighbour a potential thief. 

It is not, therefore, matter for surprise that he does 
not readily submit to being ruled. His shaikh, “ senior ” 
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or chief, is chosen by the free election of the tribe, and is 
influential in so far as he treats all men as equals. But 
let such controlling force as even the shaikh exercises be 
removed and the latent anarchical spirit of the Beduin 
soon manifests itself. 


Mecca and its People 

In turning to consider the characteristics of the other 
class, the townspeople, it is necessary, just because they, 
unlike the Beduin, have always been subject to influences 
from vyithout, that we should see them as they were in 
the days of Muhammad. 

At that time Mecca was the religious and commercial 
centre of the Hejaz, consequently a brief account of its 
people and affairs may be taken as typical of this class. 

The city in those days was prosperous because of its 
fortunate geographical position in close proximity to 
trading countries and the main route to India. The 
most influential tribe in Mecca was that of the Quraish, 
who through a kind of guild of merchants not only 
promoted commerce but maintained law and order also. 

This guild was a gathering of chiefs of the tribal clans 
and included some from the richest and most powerful 
families. In Muhammad’s time the most prominent of 
these chiefs, because the richest and most patriotic, was 
Abu Sufyan. Yet each member of the guild possessed 
the right and power of veto, so that they could unite to 
prevent any action being taken, say, by a man like Abu 
Sufyan, which they interpreted to be contrary to the 
public good. 

They were suspicious especially of anything that 
threatened the trade of the city. For such traffic it 
was essential that the annual pilgrimage to the central 
shrine of all Arabia, and also the due observance of the 
months of truce, should be maintained against any inter¬ 
ference. Should any offend in these respects he was 
first warned and then threatened. If that was of no 
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avail he was outlawed and refused the protection of his 
own tribe. Such solidarity was, as we shall see, very 
characteristic of the Meccans in the time of Muhammad. 

In any case, the absorbing passion of the Meccans was 
trade and growth in wealth. For this purpose the 
camel and the caravan occupied a foremost place in all 
their thoughts and plans. Sometimes the whole of the 
townspeople, women as well as men, would have financial 
interests, through investments, in the caravans that set 
out from the city with merchandise. When the caravan 
returned each one received his or her share of the profits, 
and in this way several among them became really 
wealthy. 

It is the more surprising to find that the site of Mecca 
is very unhealthy. Situated between two steep and 
naked mountains, it lies in the hollow of a valley, into 
which flows and collects the water of the winter storms. 
These storms can be very destructive to property, and 
have at times demolished the Ka‘ba itself. The place 
can be like a swamp in the rainy season, and a veritable 
furnace in the summer, when the scanty and not-too- 
palatable water of the well Zamzam is resorted to by the 
inhabitants for want of something better. 


Religion and the Ka^ba 

Repeated reference has been made to the central 
shrine of all Arabia, the Ka‘ba at Mecca. What is it 
and what did it signify ? This cube, for that is the 
meaning of Ka^ba, measures about 39 feet by 33 and 
is a little over 49 feet high. The chief object of venera¬ 
tion in it is the Black Stone, which is built into the 
south-eastern corner five feet above the ground. This 
stone is the oldest treasure of Mecca, and is probably 
an aerolite which therefore has been treated with awe 
from of old because it fell from the sky. But this was 
only one, though a very special one, of many stones 
looked upon as sabred by the Arabs in those days before 
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the establishment of the new faith, Islam. These stones, 
of curious shapes, some long like human images and 
moulded by the action of wind and rain—these (and not 
man-made idols) were their objects of worship, repre¬ 
senting to them gods and goddesses. Some of them were 
worshipped where they stood, others were surrounded 
by a circle of stones or, like the Black Stone, were built 
into a shrine. At one time there were over 300 of 
these stones inside the Ka‘ba. Such a shrine usually 
had a well in the neighbourhood which was used for 
ceremonial ablutions, and perhaps a sacred tree on 
which the worshippers hung some votive offerings. The 
shrine and the surrounding area was haram, or sacred 
territory, and all living things, men or animals, could 
find safe refuge within it. The very trees were sacred 
and no one was allowed to pluck a branch from them. 
Such sites were deserted for most of the year, but on 
special occasions the tribes assembled at these shrines 
and offered sacrifices, chiefly camels, to the particular 
god or goddess of their tribe. At the time of those 
sacrifices all present had to perform certain purificatory 
rites. They poured the blood of the sacrificial animal 
on the sacred stones and, having shaved their heads, 
ate of its flesh. 

Sometimes these sacred stones were carried in pro¬ 
cession, as, for instance, when there was a prolonged 
drought or at the time of pilgrimages to the shrine, and 
then the procession concluded with a seven-fold circum- 
ambulation of the shrine itself. Divination was also 
practised at the shrines and in this the kdhin, or sooth¬ 
sayer, played his part. 

There was no priestly class for the worship at the 
shrines. Their guardians and the soothsayers performed 
the necessary duties. The latter, especially the female 
ones, were believed to possess occult powers. 

The Arabs were fatalists, with no clear idea of a 
future life or the immortality of the soul. They 
believed in and feared jinn, genii, beings half demon, 
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half man, who had an alarming way of making themselves 
invisible. But in the century before Muhammad some 
Arabs were beginning to believe in Allah, the God, of 
whom they said he was Alldhu Akbar, i.e., “Allah greater 
than ” other gods. 

In the Qur’an frequent reference is made to a people 
called hanif, “ sound in the faith ” (cp. iii. 6o, 89; x. 
105; xxii. 32). It is usually supposed that these were 
a group of monotheists, neither Jews nor Christians. 


Jews and Christians 

It remains to speak briefly of the Jews and Christians 
who lived at that time in the Hejaz. 

The Jews, who all belonged to the townspeople class, 
were settled in some of the oases and at Ta’if, near Mecca, 
but their chief centre was Madina where they had 
managed to get most of the commerce into their hands. 
The Arabs of Madina, who were their customers, finally 
outnumbered them and aspired to the place of leadership 
themselves. 

As compared with the Arabs the Jews were a superior 
people ; certainly they considered themselves to be such. 
They had their rabbh, synagogues and schools, and above 
all, their kitdb, or (sacred) book. The Arabs, on the 
other hand, were Gentiles, and had no kitdb, so the Jews 
heartily despised them. 

In comparison with the Jews the Christians were a 
small and inferior body; they were uninfluential also, 
partly because they were scattered. The most import¬ 
ant were in Yaman ; others were on the borders of Iraq, 
and there was a tribe on the Syrian border where 
Muhammad encountered friendly monks. In Mecca 
itself there dwelt a group of Christians from Abyssinia. 

Like the Jews, the Christians of Arabia engaged in 
trade, travelling with their wares into towns and desert 
camps. 

These Christians, many of whom had fled from their 
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own lands to escape persecution, were for the most part 
ignorant of their religion. Though it is probable that 
it was they who first reduced Arabic to writing, yet we 
know that in Muhammad’s time they did not have the 
Bible in Arabic, and probably still used Syriac for their 
services. In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
Muhammad failed to understand what really constitutes 
th? Christian faith. 



Chapter II 


MUHAMMAD 

It was in Mecca, the centre of so many interests in Arabia, 
that Muhammad was born, probably in the year a.d. $ jo . 

The main sources for our information concerning him 
are the Qur’an and the Traditions. But we need to 
be cautious in the use we make of the latter material 
since it is generally recognised that a great mass of it is 
spurious. This is particularly true of the Traditions 
dealing with the early years of Muhammad, so that, un¬ 
fortunately, we have but little reliable information 
concerning that period of his life. 

The Meccan Period 

His parents though poor belonged to the Hashimite 
clan of the influential tribe of the Quraish, the heredi¬ 
tary guardians of the Ka‘ba, and this, as we shall see, 
meant much to Muhammad at the first. The child 
soon stood in need of staunch friends, for his father, 
‘Abdu’llah, had died before he was born and he lost his 
mother, Amina, when he was only about six years old. 
He was adopted by his paternal grandfather, ‘Abdu’l 
Muttalib, a kind old man of eighty, who was held in 
high esteem as the head of the clan. Two years later 
he also died, having appointed his son Abu Talib (father 
of the famous ‘Ali) as the boy’s guardian. It is said 
that Abu Talib loved the lad so much that he would 
scarcely let him go out of his sight. 

It is generally held that Muhammad was unable to 

read or write, although these arts were known in those 
12 
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days. Perhaps the fact that he was left an orphan early 
led to the neglect of his elementary education. 

All authorities are agreed that Muhammad grew up 
to young manhood esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He 
won from them the name of Al Amin, the Trusty, and 
became a prominent member of the guild in Mecca. An 
incident in those early days reveals in him a certain 
shrewdness of character. The walls of the Ka‘ba were 
being repaired after damage by flood, when a dispute 
arose as to who should handle and replace the Black 
Stone. Each clan was claiming the right to do so when 
Muhajnmad unexpectedly entered the sacred enclosure. 
Being asked to decide the matter he spread his shawl on 
the ground and, having placed the sacred stone upon it, 
he called on four men, one from each of the contending 
clans, to lift it up and put it in its place. 

Since his uncle was poor it became necessary for 
Muhammad to earn his livelihood, and so he joined 
himself to trading caravans. In this way he travelled 
a good deal, especially into Syria, and met with different 
classes of people—Jews, Christians, and others. Appar¬ 
ently he received kindness at the hands of Christian 
monks in Syria, for we read in the Qur’an, “ Thou shalt 
certainly find those to be nearest in affection to them 
(i.e., to Muslims) who say, ‘ We are Christians.’ This, 
because some of them are priests and monks, and because 
they are free from pride.” (v. 85.) 

Khadijah, a wealthy Meccan lady who herself under¬ 
took commercial transactions, hearing of Muhammad’s 
excellent qualities engaged him to take charge of one 
of her caravans of merchandise. He managed her busi¬ 
ness so satisfactorily and she was so attracted to him 
that she fell in love with him and later married him. 

The alliance was a happy one notwithstanding the 
fact that Khadijah was forty years of age and Muham¬ 
mad only twenty-five. Seven children were born to 
them, three sons (aU of whom died in infancy) and 
four daughters. One of the latter, Fatima, survived 
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Muhammad and became the wife of ‘Ali, Muhammad’s 
cousin, the fourth Khalifa. 

Concerning Muhammad’s personal qualities we gather 
that he was, as a rule, reserved in manner though he 
relaxed in the presence of friends. He was simple in 
his habits and in the matter of dress and food. It is 
said that he was fond of children. He was a man of 
high resolve and very strong will, as his opponents soon 
came to realise. 

A 1 Ghazali, in a well-known passage, thus extols 
Muhammad as a model of humility : 

Oh my son, eat unto God and drink unto God and 
dress unto God. But whatsoever thou doest of all these 
and there enters into them pride or hypocrisy, it is dis¬ 
obedience. Whatever you do in your house do it your¬ 
self as did the Apostle of God, for he used to milk the 
goats and patch his sandals and sew his cloak and eat 
with the servants and buy in the bazar, nor did his pride 
forbid him from carrying his own packages home; and 
he was friendly to the rich and to the poor, and he gave 
greetings himself first to everyone whom he met.” 


Assumption of the Prophetic Office 

Muhammad owed much to his marriage with Khadijah. 
She was a woman of noble character and her wise counsel 
and loyal support were an invaluable asset. Her wealth, 
too, set him free from anxieties that go with poverty 
and afforded him leisure for reflection. In her house he 
met the hamfs, and among them Waraqa, her cousin. 
These appear to have been a small group of people who 
had given up idolatry and now worshipped the one true 
God. Their views, shared by Khadijah, considerably 
influenced Muhammad. This term hamf, which Rod- 
well translates “ sound in the faith,” became the keynote 
of his early preaching. He even went so far as to claim 
that he had been sent to preach the religion of “ Abraham 
the hantfP (vi. 162.) 
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In order to meditate undisturbed Muhammad would 
retire to a cave in Mt. Hira, three miles beyond the 
city. Others of the hanifi joined him there. At such 
times he used to reflect on the ignorance, depravity, 
dissension and lawlessness of his countrymen, and would 
dream dreams of better times and of reforms in which 
he himself would have a share. 

Jt was in this place, at the age of forty, that he passed 
through an experience comparable with conversion, in 
that it meant for him a definite break with the idolatrous 
practice''- of his own townspeople. He became aware 
of the presence of God, and afterwards declared that he 
had received a “ call.” He heard the voice of one 
saying : “ Recite thou, in the name of thy Lord who 
created—created man from clots of blood—recite thou ! ” 
These words form the opening portion of the earliest 
Sura, or chapter of the Qur’an, viz. xevi. 1-3 (cp. Isaiah 
xl. 6). He thus described his experience to others: 
“ As I walked I heard a voice from heaven and raised 
my eyes, and behold ! an angel came to me seated upon 
a throne between heaven and earth. At this I feared 
greatly and fell upon my knees upon the ground.” 

At home, in great perturbation, he said to Khadijah, 
“ I have either become a kdhin or I am mad ! ” But 
she would not have it so. “ You are truthful and good,” 
she said. When she referred the matter to Waraqa he 
is reported to have declared that this was the ndmiis 
(message) which had come to Moses and Jesus, and 
added : “ He will be the prophet of his people. Bid 
him be brave of heart.” 

This and subsequent similar experiences were proof 
to his adherents of his superior power of perception, and 
became for him, when his early fears had subsided, the 
ground of his unshaken confidence that he was the 
recipient of divine revelation, and, in fact, a prophet. 

From now onwards, vwth one important break, 
Muhammad continued to recite, for some twenty-three 
years, communications on matters religious, social and 
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political which, he said, came to him from God through 
the archangel Gabriel. 

That confession of Muhammad to Khadijah that he 
feared he had become a soothsayer is interesting in view 
of the fact that his early utterances were in the style 
and spirit characteristic of the soothsayers of Arabia—a 
kind of rhymed prose pronounced when in an ecstatic con¬ 
dition. His opponents, indeed, taunted him with this : 
“ You are a kdhin,” they said (cp. Ixxxi. 24 ; xxxvii. 35). 

He himself was a victim to grave doubts more especi¬ 
ally because, for a considerable period, no revelations 
came to him. Muslim writers call that period the fatra, 
and some say it lasted three years. Muhammad was at 
times so depressed that he even contemplated suicide. 

It was his loyal wife Khadijah who roused him again 
and again to his task, and she gave practical proof of her 
faith in him by becoming his first convert. Thus en¬ 
couraged, he acted upon the command to recite, and 
began to proclaim, though secretly, the one clear 
message of the Unity of God. Others of his immediate 
circle followed Khadijah’s example. The earliest and 
most notable of his converts were ‘All, son of his uncle 
Abu Talib, a youth who became greatly attached to 
Muhammad; Zaid, son of Haritha, a slave given to 
Muhammad by Khadijah and since set free; and Abu 
Bakr, a leading member of the Quraish clan. Muhammad 
and Islam gained immensely by this last accession, for 
Abu Bakr was ’.ntelligent, prosperous and influential. 
He won and retained to the end Muhammad’s confidence, 
and eventually succeeded him as first Khalifa. 

Muhammad’s teaching continued to bear fruit, and 
before three years were past about fifty Meccans, male 
and female, including ‘Uthman, who became third 
Khalifa, embraced the new faith. So far Muhammad 
had worked in secret, but encouraged by these accessions, 
and notwithstanding the hostility of the influential 
Quraish, he now began to preach publicly. Believing 
that he had been told to “ arise and warn,” he appealed 
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to them to abandon their idolatry, and warned them of 
the fate of peoples who refused to listen to the earlier 
prophets. But the Meccans only mocked him, 

Muhammad then took a new line. He threatened 
them with hell fire and poured scorn and abuse on their 
gods. This infuriated them, the more so because they 
recognised in this new sect an enemy not only to their 
ancient superstitions, but to their vested interests also. 
Consequently they organised themselves to oppose him 
and began to persecute his followers. 

The vdfe of Abu Lahab, an unfriendly uncle of 
Muham^iad, treated the Muslims outrageously and 
drew down upon herself the hot wrath of Muhammad, 
for it is said that she scattered thorns over the place 
where the Muslims went for their prayers. She and 
her husband are accursed for ever in a chapter of the 
Qur’an (iii). 

Amid such persecutions, insult and outrage, Muham¬ 
mad maintained his way and was not a little comforted 
by the unfailing support of his uncle Abu Talib, who, 
though not a Muslim, shielded Muhammad from his 
foes. An increasing number of the Meccans now threw 
in their lot with the Muslims, so that the Quraish 
became thoroughly alarmed. They awoke to the fact 
that this movement, unless checked, would develop into 
a serious revolution. The prestige of the guild was at 
stake. 

The power of that guild is well illustrated by the tactics 
which the Quraish now adopted. They joined forces 
in a systematic persecution of the followers of Muham¬ 
mad. He and his immediate friends were safe but on 
the rest the Meccans poured out their fury. Each 
household persecuted those of its members, clients, or 
slaves who were suspected of being Muslims. These 
were thrown into prison, starved and beaten with sticks. 
Some recanted, others feigned apostasy to escape 
torture; these Muhammad excused (see xvi. 108), but 
the majority stood firm. Prominent Meccans tried to 
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seduce Muhammad with promises of position and wealth. 
It is thought that his dignified reply to such overtures 
is preserved in Sura xli. 

Moved by the sufferings of the faithful and being 
quite unable to protect them, Muhammad permitted 
those who wished to migrate to Abyssinia, where they 
enjoyed the kindly protection of the Christian king. 
Fifteen went at first but others joined them later so 
that, in aU, about eighty men and twenty women were 
living in exile. 

It is apparent from the study of the early chapters 
of the Qur’an that under the stress of such circum¬ 
stances Muhammad’s tone changed. He had become 
embittered at the evil treatment meted out to his 
followers, and now enlarged on the future punishment 
of the idolatrous Meccans. He cites certain of these by 
name, e.g., Abu Lahab. With the doctrine of the unity 
of God he now joins the demand that he himself should 
be recognised as God’s Apostle (cp. Ixxii. 24). But when 
he reproduced stories from Jewish and Christian sources 
the Meccans said, “Surely a certain person teacheth him” 
(xvi. 105 ; cp. XXXV. 6). 

The courage, patience, and tenacity of purpose ex¬ 
hibited by Muhammad at this time in the face of con¬ 
tinued persecution afford striking proof of his own faith 
in his call and in the righteousness of his cause. 

The Quraish next approached Muhammad’s uncle, 
Abu Talib, first appealing to him to prohibit his nephew 
from reviling their gods and then threatening that they 
would do away with Muhammad. In a memorable 
interview, moved by the resolute bearing and tears of 
Muhammad, Abu Talib emphatically declared, “ Speak 
what thou wilt, for by the Lord I will not in anywise 
give thee up ” (Ibn Hisham). 

It was at about this time, when the struggle seemed 
unending and the issue hopeless, that Muhammad was 
involved in a position which has embarrassed many a 
thoughtful Muslim. He appears to have stooped to 
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compromise (but only for a brief while) with the 
idolaters whom he had hitherto ceaselessly denounced. 

Muhammad was reciting in the Ka‘ba a passage that 
forms part of Sura liii. When he came to the words, 
“ Do you see A 1 Lit and A 1 ‘Uzza and Manat the third 
idol besides ? ” (vv. 19, 20), it is said that someone added 
audibly, “ They are exalted damsels, and their inter¬ 
cession with God may be hoped for.” The Quraish 
were both astonished and delighted, and when the 
words, “ Prostrate yourself then to God ” (ver. 62) were 
uttered they readily complied. But who had spoken 
those arresting words ? The late Sayyid Amir ‘AH, follow¬ 
ing certain early writers, says it was an idolater who was 
present at the time and whom tradition has turned 
into the devil. There are other writers who deny 
that the incident ever occurred, but Amir ‘Ali seems to 
think that under the prolonged strain Muhammad did 
on this occasion compromise, but he stresses the fact 
that it only happened once and that the lapse was more 
than compensated for by “ his magnificent recantation ” 
(cp. Spirit of Islam, Amir ‘Ali, p. 35 f.). Sura xxii. 
51 (“ God shall bring to nought that which Satan hath 
suggested ”) is considered by some to be a later echo of 
this incident, pronouncing exoneration. 

It was now the sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, 
a year made notable for two remarkable accessions to 
the ranks of his followers. One was the fiery warrior 
Hamza, who smote the hostile Abu Jahl a blow for abus¬ 
ing the Prophet, and in the excitement of the moment 
abruptly declared, “ I follow his religion.” Later came 
‘Umar binu’l-Khattab, destined to be second Khalifa. 
Himself a bitter opponent of the new sect he became 
incensed at his sister embracing Islam. One day he 
surprised her and her husband while they were reading 
verses of the Qur’an and in wrath he wounded her in 
the face. Regretting his cruelty he asked to be allowed 
to see what she was reading, but she calmly answered, 
“ Let none touch it but the purified.” Complying 
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with the conditions, he read, was charmed and became 
a convert. Muhammad and his friends were thrilled, 
for the event very considerably altered the outlook for 
the Muslims. They went in a body to the Ka‘ba, ‘All 
leading the way with a drawn sword. The Meccans 
were aghast and exclaimed, “We sent ‘Umar to kill 
Muhammad and lo, now he follows him ! ” 

But they met Muhammad’s increasing boldness with 
a change of tactics. They resolved to boycott the 
Muslims so as to compel them to leave the place. Up 
till now practically all the Quraish who had sided with 
Muhammad belonged to his own, the Hashimite, clan. 
It was a struggle, therefore, between the rest of the 
Quraish and the Hashimites. A solemn league and 
covenant was drawn up whereby the larger body 
promised to have no dealings whatsoever with the 
Hashimites. The latter were thus compelled to retire 
to a confined quarter in Mecca, where rhey existed 
in great distress for two or three years until the ban 
was lifted. 

This was at last removed by the intervention of some 
of the Quraish, and a period of liberty followed. 
Muhammad was now fifty-one and had entered upon 
the tenth year of his mission. Before its close he 
suffered heavy bereavement through the death of 
Khadijah. As has been said he owed much to her and 
his loss was correspondingly great. 

Muhammad was persuaded to marry again, and shortly 
afterwards took to himself two wives. One was ‘Ayesha, 
the daughter of his great friend Abu Bakr, then but a 
young girl; the other was Sauda, the widow of a Muslim 
who had died in Abyssinia. In course of time he added 
to their number until he had at one time as many as 
nine, besides concubines. A large part of Sura xxxiii. 
is devoted to his domestic affairs. 

In that same year his influential uncle Abu Talib also 
died, and in consequence Muhammad’s position in 
Mecca became precarious. He resolved to move to 
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Ta’if, seventy miles east of the city, but the idolatrous 
residents would not suffer either his presence or his 
preaching and drove him away, stoning him. He there¬ 
fore returned to Mecca after extracting a promise of 
protection from a leading citizen. 

Though Muhammad had failed at Mecca he did not 
lose faith in his mission. As a matter of fact at this 
juncture a new prospect of success began to open up 
before him. 

Amongst those who came to the annual pilgrimage 
were i^ien of the Khazraj tribe in Yathrib, later called 
Madina. These listened to Muhammad’s message with 
keen interest. In their own city there was constant 
strife between Jews and Arabs, and the idea now occurred 
to them that Muhammad might prove a strong deliverer. 
It was not until the following year, however, that they 
committed themselves to his cause by taking, secretly, 
an oath of obedience. Muhammad sent them back 
with Mus‘ab, an earnest disciple who was to be their 
teacher. A year later, such had been Mus‘ab’& success 
in the interval, seventy-five persons, two of them women, 
secretly allied themselves to Muhammad. They pledged 
their very lives in his cause. 

But a Meccan spy soon spread the news of this con¬ 
federacy and Muhammad’s life was no longer safe. The 
Quraish plotted against him; his bitter foe, Abu Jahl, pro¬ 
posed that, in order to avoid a vendetta, various leaders 
should stab him simultaneously. Muhammad and Abu 
Bakr hid in a cave while the Meccans scoured the country 
for them. It is said that once when the pursuers were 
close at hand, Abu Bakr in alarm exclaimed, “ We are 
but two ” ; whereat Muhammad rejoined, “ Nay, we are 
three, for God is with us.” After further adventure 
they eventually reached Madina in safety. 

The selection of the site for the first tnasiid, or 
mosque, in Madina was made in a dramatic manner 
at the time of their arrival. Receiving many invitations 
to alight and accept hospitality, Muhammad discreetly 
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replied, “ The decision rests with the camel, make way 
for her.” On the spot on which she sat down, a mosque 
was afterwards erected. 

‘Ali was not so fortunate. At the suggestion of 
Muhammad he had, on the first night of the flight, 
wrapped himself in Muhammad’s well-known green 
mantle and lain in Muhammad’s bed. It was a most 
courageous thing to do. When discovered he managed 
to escape through the window and, though roughly 
handled on the way, he rejoined the others, having 
taken care to travel only by night. 

Such was the Hijra, or migration from Mecca to 
Madina, the event which forms the starting-point of 
the Muslim era. Some make the date to have been the 
i6th July, A.D. 622. 


The Madina Period 

This incident also marks a great turning-point in 
Muhammad’s career, and the interesting and insistent 
question arises as to whether Muhammad’s ideals 
changed with the changed outlook. Did he see, at last, 
an open road to triumphs on which his heart had long 
been set ? That is possible, for we have seen that a 
political element entered into the recent pledge he had 
exacted. A view commonly held, however, is that in 
Mecca Muhammad was the prophet or religious re¬ 
former, pure and simple, but that in Madina he ex¬ 
changed this role for that of a secular ruler, or prophet- 
king. 

It seems more probable that the patriotic sentiment 
was in his mind from the first and that, in consequence, 
the ardent preacher ‘ and zealous reformer of Mecca 
unfolded, in the more favourable conditions of Madina, 
into the military commander and autocrat. 

Certain it is that the conditions at Madina offered 
Muhammad much promise of success. A strong Jewish 
element in the city ensured greater interest in religious 
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matters than had been shown in Mecca ; the ravages of 
civil strife plainly indicated the need of a strong ruler, 
and there was already keen rivalry between Madina and 
Mecca should he care to take advantage of it. Indeed, 
in estimating the causes of Islam’s early success, we need 
to take these factors into account. It was here that 
Islam first began to thrive. Madina was the real birth¬ 
place of the new faith. 

Various Groups at Madina 

Muhammad quickly took in the situation at Madina 
and accustomed himself to think and speak of its in¬ 
habitants as belonging to one or other of several distinct 
groups. 

1. First in order of importance to the mind of 
Muhammad were the Muhdjirtn or Emigrants, i.e., those 
Muslims who had come from Mecca, either before 
Muhammad or with him, or shortly after his arrival. 

2. The Ansdr^ or Helpers. These were people of 
Madina who had accepted Islam either before or after 
the Hijra. They did not rank as highly in the thought 
of Muhammad as those of the first group because they 
had not endured so much for Islam, nevertheless these 
two groups provided the main strength of Islam, and 
Muhammad bound them together in a compact of 
fraternity so that the loneliness and poverty of the 
Muhdjirtn were dispelled by the generosity of the Ansdr. 

3. The Mundfiqtn, or Hypocrites. These were a 
group of influential residents of Madina who had osten¬ 
sibly embraced Islam, but had no intention of surrender¬ 
ing their position to the intruders from Mecca. For 
this reason Muhammad called them “ hypocrites.” 

4. Finally there were the Jews who, as has been 
stated, constituted a large and influential community. 
Muhammad, realising both their power and importance, 
sought to win them over to his cause. His foresight 
and genius for organisation are seen in the way in which 
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he bound them, along with the first two groups, in a 
treaty of obligation. This treaty (i) provided against 
sedition, (2) proclaimed the Quraish to be outlaws, and 
(3) while granting religious toleration to the Jews, 
demanded their support whenever the Muslims should 
require it. Sayyid Amir ‘All, commenting on the terms 
of this treaty, says, “ It constituted Muhammad the 
chief magistrate of the nation ” {The S-pirit of Islam, 
rev. ed. 1923, p. 59). Elsewhere he quotes from Car¬ 
lyle’s The Hero as Prophet : “ No emperor with his 
tiaras was obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting ” {op. cit., p. 52). 


The Jews 

Muhammad indeed must be given the credit for 
introducing order into Madina, but he soon discovered 
that the Jews were a peculiarly obstinate people, a 
veritable thorn in his side. Amir ‘Ali remarks that they 
had business relations with the outlawed Quraish, that 
they were half-hearted in their allegiance to Muhammad, 
and that within a month they broke out into open 
sedition. Why, then, had Muhammad bound them to 
himself in that treaty ? Was it because he coveted their 
support or because he suspected them ? Or was it a 
combination of both these reasons ? Amir ‘Ali makes 
the astonishing suggestion that it was the Jews who 
were eager for the alliance, and that they thought to use 
Muhammad for the conversion of Arabia to Judaism ! 

{op. cit.,p. S9i-) ^ 

Muhammad did much to conciliate the Jews. He 
related Islam to Abraham and, as we have seen, associated 
the patriarch and his son Ishmael with the Ka‘ba ; but 
though a handful of them became Muslims the Jews as 
a body held proudly aloof. Gradually Muhammad was 
forced to the conclusion that the Jews were profoundly 
hostile towards him. It was plain that they resented his 
suggestion that he, an ummt, an unlearned fellow, could 
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be in the line of the prophets. Thus Muhammad came 
to realise that he had escaped from the controversy in 
Mecca only to become embroiled in another in Madina. 
The former, however, had been with debased idolaters; 
this was with a keenly intellectual people, withal pos¬ 
sessors of a Book, their Scriptures. Thus arose a bitter 
altercation. The Jews criticised and poured scorn on 
Mi'-hammad’s claims, while he sought to bring them 
into discredit. For instance, he charged them with 
having concealed and misrepresented the contents of 
their Scriptures, and then tried to intimidate them by 
uttering terrible threats (cp. iv. 50). 

The breach with the Jews had now become complete, 
and Muhammad introduced changes in the religious 
ceremonial of the Muslims that served to emphasise it. 
For instance, Jerusalem had been the qibla (the direction 
to be faced in prayer) but Mecca now took its place 

(ii. 136-139)- 


Economic Distress of the Muslims 

Meanwhile the economic condition of Muhammad 
and his followers was causing anxiety and resentment. 
The Emigrants considerably outnumbered the Helpers, 
so that the former had little food and clothing. The 
wrath of the Muslims was kindled against the Jews, who 
now proved themselves indifferent and niggardly. The 
situation was getting desperate and something had to 
be done. We need to remind ourselves that in such 
circumstances it was the normal thing for Arabs of one 
tribe to attack and loot the caravans of another tribe. 
This, in fact, was the course w-hich Muhammad now 
proceeded to adopt against the Meccans, and by so 
doing he virtually declared war. 

Modern apologists for Islam seek to exonerate Mu¬ 
hammad from all blame by urging two reasons in ex¬ 
tenuation. Much is made, on the one hand, of the 
traitors within the Muslim ranks, in particular ^e Jews, 
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who, it is alleged, were intriguing with the Meccans. 
On the other hand, it is stated that the Quraish army 
was in the field before Muhammad was prepared to do 
battle. And, we are told, Muhammad “ was not simply 
a preacher of Islam; he was also the guardian of the 
lives and liberties of his people. As a Prophet, he could 
afford to ignore the revilings and the gibes of his 
enemies ; but as the head of the State, ‘ the general in 
a time of almost continuous warfare,’ ... he could not 
overlook treachery ” {op. cit., p. 6o f.). 

The facts, however, appear to have been these. The 
Quraish were returning to Mecca from Syria with a 
caravan of merchandise; in this sense only they might 
be said to have been “ first in the field.” But why 
should they risk loss by an unprovoked assault upon the 
Muslims ? Ibn Hisham says that before the first big 
battle (i.e., Badr) Muhammad had sent out a force to 
capture a caravan of the Meccans, who subsequently 
despatched an army to protect it. (Ibn Hisham in the 
chapter Ghazwa Badr-ul-Kubra.) 

The next raid was ordered to take place, much to the 
amazement of the Muslims and the genuine alarm of 
the Meccans, in a sacred month, during which, accord¬ 
ing to an ancient custom, there should be a truce 
between hostile tribes. The attack, being unexpected, 
was successful and brought in much booty. But it 
required a special pronouncement from Muhammad to 
silence the objections of his followers (ii. 214). 

Sometime later a rich caravan was returning from 
Syria to Mecca in charge of Abu Sufyan, one of Mu¬ 
hammad’s inveterate foes. Muhammad determined 
to intercept it, but Abu Sufyan managed to give the 
alarm to his townspeople. Subsequently Abu Sufyan 
out-distanced the Muslims and saved the caravan, but 
he failed to stop the disorderly crowd that had issued 
forth from Mecca to do battle with the Muslims at 
Badr (a.d. 624). Though possessing great numerical 
superiority, the Meccans were hopelessly defeated. The 
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victory was another turning-point in the career of 
Muhaminad, and it produced a very marked change 
in the minds of his followers (cp, iii. 119). But the 
victory rankled in the minds of the Jews, and their poets 
lampooned Muhammad. It is recorded that he had one 
of the latter, a woman, removed. She was stabbed in 
her sleep by a blind Jew (cp. Waqidi). 

From this time Muhammad turned his unwelcome 
attention to these people. He began by expelling, for 
some reason, the Bani Qainuqa from their homes, at 
the same time confiscating their property. Singular to 
relate,’ the various Jewish tribes, apparently blind to 
their fate, failed, as here, to go to the help of one 
another, with the result that Muhammad was able to 
deal with each group separately, and so finally disposed 
of them. The next tribe to suffer were the Bani Nadir, 
three miles out of Madina, who had broken a treaty 
with Muhammad. They were banished from their 
homes and Muslims were installed in their place. Sura 
lix. makes direct reference to this occasion. 

In the meantime the Meccans, far from taking the 
defeat at Badr with equanimity, were making great pre¬ 
parations for revenge, and to this end they devoted the 
whole of the profits realised from the caravan which the 
skill of Abu Sufyan had rescued from the Muslims. 
Thus in the following year at the battle of Uhud, 3000 
men under the command of Abu Sufyan completely de¬ 
feated the Muslims. Muhammad himself was wounded, 
and a report was spread that he was slain. It was 
on this occasion, says Baidhawi, that he uttered the 
words: “ Muhammad is no more than an apostle; 
other apostles have already passed away before him ; if 
he die, therefore, or be slain, will ye turn upon your 
heels ? ” (iii. 138). But, through failing to follow up 
their initial success, the Meccans won a hollow victory. 
Muhammad had proclaimed the victory of Badr as a 
mark of Allah’s favour; he now explained this defeat as 
a test of the constancy of his followers and as a rebuke 
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to those who in the fight had disobeyed his orders. He, 
however, refused to be discouraged and soon re-estab¬ 
lished confidence among his followers. 

It was well he did so, for the Meccans resolved to 
make a last desperate effort to rid themselves of this man 
who threatened their very existence. They called up 
their Beduin allies and their mercenary troops. There 
is reason to believe that they had an understanding with 
the Jewish tribe called Bani Quraiza in Madina that help 
would be forthcoming from that quarter. In 627 this 
new Meccan army, about 10,000 strong, appeared before 
Madina. Muhammad defended the exposed part of the 
city and his numerically inferior force by means of a 
trench, which effectively prevented the enemy from 
storming his position. Put to the test the Beduin 
proved untrustworthy ; in any case Muhammad suc¬ 
ceeded in dividing the enemy’s forces and so the siege 
was raised with very little loss on either side. 

The Bani Quraiza took no part in the fight but Mu¬ 
hammad suspected treachery, and this, following their 
habitual scorn and sarcasm, now drove him to exaspera¬ 
tion. He has left it on record that in his opinion the 
Jews, of all men, were the worst enemies of the Mus¬ 
lims (v. 85). He took desperate measures with the 
offending tribe. ‘Ali, with 3000 men, set out against 
them. After a siege of fifteen days the Jews sent a 
request to be allowed to depart as the Bani Nadir had 
done, but the petition was refused. The whole tribe 
capitulated. Muhammad agreed that a third party 
should decide their fate. The decision of this man, no 
friend of the Bani Quraiza, was that all the males should 
be slain, and that the women and children should be 
sold into slavery. Men, to the number of about 600, 
say some authorities, were beheaded. Muhammad 
meanwhile stood by consenting to their death. It is 
perhaps fair to add that Sayyid Amir ‘Ali says, “ Th^ 
number of the men executed could not have been more 
than 200 or 250 ” (oj>. ciu, p. 82). 
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Secure at his base and with the Meccans disheartened 
by failure and defeat., Muhammad now had the road 
to Mecca lying open before him. He displayed great 
insight and sound judgment in now claiming the 
Ka'ba for Islam. He declared the hajj ceremonies to be 
“the sacred ordinances of God” (cp. xxii. 31). As a 
policy it was a master-stroke for gaining influence at this 
time. Here was a means for uniting the scattered and 
mutually hostile Arab tribes. But the leadership still 
lay with the Quraish, and his cause could not prosper 
until they were dispossessed or won over. 

Wheii sometime later he attempted the ‘Umra, or lesser 
pilgrimage, with 1400 of his followers, he was opposed 
by the Quraish, who refused to let him enter the city. 
The parties fell to debating the matter, and Muhammad 
secured terms from the Meccans by the Treaty of Hudai- 
biyya (628). Islam gained in prestige by this treaty, 
inasmuch as Muhammad as head of a state had dealt 
with the proud Meccans on equal terms. Some of the 
Quraish even came over to his side as the result of 
it. This “ victory ” is referred to in the Qur’an 
(xlviii. l). There was to be no flghting for ten years, 
and though Muhammad and his followers were refused 
admission into Mecca on that occasion it was agreed 
that they should come the following year. 

Muhammad made memorable his return to Madina 
by issuing letters to rulers of neighbouring states 
demanding their submission to Islam. Each letter bore 
the impress of a seal with the words, “ Muhammad the 
Apostle of God.” Heraclius the Byzantine (Roman) 
Emperor, the King of Persia, and the Maqauqis of 
Egypt were among those so addressed. But his orders 
were either flouted or evaded. 

In 629, at the time of the lesser pilgrimage, Muhammad 
and his adherents were permitted to enter Mecca. It 
was a time of great enthusiasm, since some of them had 
not been in the city for seven years. Muhammad led 
the way in performing the customary ritual. The 
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fervour of the Muslims made a deep impression on the 
townspeople and there were considerable accessions to 
their ranks from among the Quraish, the most notable 
being Khalid ibn Walid, known in after years, because 
of his prowess in battle, as “ the Sword of God.” 

Though Muhammad, after this, returned to Madina 
stronger than ever, he had not yet achieved that success 
through which Islam would become the one politico- 
religious force in all Arabia. Mecca must become the 
centre of Islam even as it was the centre of the affections 
of the Arabs. 

The truce of Hudaibiyya would have proved irksome 
long before it had run its course. As it was, through 
the defection of an obscure Arab tribe, Muhammad 
found a pretext for proceeding against Mecca when only 
two years had passed. He assembled an army of 10,000 
men and appeared before the city. And now Abu 
Sufyan, Muhammad’s old foe, seeing the folly of resist¬ 
ance, came forward to Muhammad, repeated the Kalima 
(“ There is no god but God ; Muhammad is the apostle 
of God ”), and embraced Islam. His desertion dis¬ 
heartened the Meccans and they calmly submitted to 
the inevitable. 

Thus Muhammad entered Mecca at last as victor ; 
more than that, he came also as an ardent reformer. 
Proceeding to the Ka‘ba and having kissed the Black 
Stone, he ordered all the idols within the shrine to be 
broken to pieces. Moreover, in his hour of triumph he 
showed mercy towards his old foes. He proclaimed a 
general amnesty to all in the city. There were a few 
exceptions, it is true, but they probably deserved their 
fate. 

What a dramatic change was this in Muhammad’s 
fortunes! Eight years before he had left Mecca a 
fugitive, despised, outcast, barely escaping with his life. 
Now he is master, and his word is law. Witness the 
manner in which idolatry was promptly banished. 

There was an immediate response from the side of 
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the Arabs. Tribe after tribe came in to give Muhammad 
their allegiance. His ideal was being realised. Arabia 
would yet be a nation united and free, a match for all 
invaders. But all who entered Islam were obliged to 
accept its teaching, perform the necessary ritual, give 
alms, and in everything render implicit obedience to 
“ God and His Apostle.” 

Rumours now began to reach Muhammad that the 
Byzantine Emperor Heraclius was collecting a large 
army on the Syrian border with a view to attacking 
Madint.. Though Muhammad went out himself at 
the head of a large army he failed to find the enemy, 
so be contented himself with making a demonstration 
against the Jews and Christians over the border. Several 
Christians from this time became dhitnmn (non-Muslim 
subjects in a Muslim state) and paid the jizya, or poll 
tax. The very late date of the passage Sura ix., ver. 29, 
“ Make war upon such of those to whom the Scriptures 
have been given as believe not in God,” etc., would 
seem to indicate that a certain amount of intolerance, 
if not of compulsion, against both Jews and Christians 
was encouraged in Muhammad’s closing years. 

While Muhammad continued to receive embassies 
from all parts of Arabia, he began in his last year to plan 
a great expedition into Syria against the Byzantines. 
In the midst of these preparations he was seized with 
his last illness. There is reason to believe that there 
lingered in his system the effects of poison in meat he 
had eaten some months before. Fever intervened and 
great pain, from which he was released by death on 8th 
July, 632, at the age of sixty-three. His followers were 
quite unprepared for this catastrophe. 



Chapter III 


THE FIRST FOUR KHALIFAS (CALIPHS) 


Abu Baler 
‘Umar . 
‘Uthman 
‘All 


A.D. 632-634 

A.D. 634-644 
A.D. 644-656 
A.D. 656-661 


The death of Muhammad in 632 was unexpected, and 
neither he nor his followers had made any plans for the 
furtherance of the movement of Islam after his death. 
The men of Madina naturally wished to appoint one of 
their own number as their leader, for the success of Islam 
had been almost entirely due to the people of Madina. 
If they had done so, the tribe of the Quraish would have 
fallen away from them ; for although Muhammad had 
done his best to break down the old tribal system of 
Arabia, it was still very strong, and the Quraish at that 
time certainly would not have followed a leader of 
another tribe. The Companions of Muhammad, as 
those of his immediate circle were called, agreed to have 
Abu Bakr as their leader, and after much argument the 
men of Madina also agreed to accept him. Abu Bakr 
therefore became the first Khalifa. 

One of Muhammad’s last acts before his final illness was 
to order an expedition to go against Syria. The expedi¬ 
tion was all ready to'go, but was delayed on account of his 
illness. The moment that Abu Bakr assumed power he 
had the difficult question to decide whether the expedi¬ 
tion should go forward or not. There were immediate 
signs of revolt against Islam all over Arabia, and the 
expeditionary force included nearly all the men on whose 
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loyalty Abu Bakr could count. He took the bold course 
of saying that the expedition must go forward because 
Muhammad had ordered it. It was the decision of a 
strong and fearless man. Until the return of the ex¬ 
pedition he was in a precarious condition as he had only 
a handful of men with which to repel attacks of Arab 
insurgents against the city. Abu Bakr’s fearlessness im¬ 
pressed the Arabs, and, as soon as the expedition returned 
after a successful raid in southern Palestine, he sent forces 
into all parts of Arabia, and within one year had compelled 
all the Arab tribes to return to Islam. Although at that 
time compulsion was needed to make them adhere to 
Islam, within a very short time they were heart anr* soul 
in the new movement; for as the Arab armies mc*rched 
out of Arabia and won their first spoils of more civilised 
lands, the Arabs came to believe in the truth of the new 
religion which was giving them such unexpected success. 

Some scholars believe that several thousands of years 
before this there had been a great emigration from 
Arabia which had peopled the lands of Syria and Iraq. 
Whether that was so or not, there is no doubt that for 
many centuries the Arabs had been hemmed in within 
their vast barren land, and had been unable to make any 
progress outside it. On one occasion, it is true, not many 
years before, perhaps in the lifetime of Muhammad, an 
Arab tribe had completely defeated a Persian army at 
the battle of Dhu Qar, near Kufa, but the disunity of 
the Arab tribes had prevented the Arabs from following 
up their victory. 

There is a good deal of evidence that Arabia was at one 
time a more fertile land, but owing to decreasing rainfall 
it was becoming less able to support its Arab population. 
This is indicated by Arab traditions, and also by the 
evidence of geology and signs still existing of old caravan 
routes in parts which are now entirely deserted. It is 
believed by some scholars that the gradual drying up 
of Arabia was the cause that compelled the Arabs to 
seek new lands, and that the unification of Arabia by 
c 
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Muhammad made it possible for them to burst the bonds 
by which they had been held in for centuries. 

As soon as Abu Bakr had recalled the scattered Arab 
tribes to their loyalty to Islam, the great Arab expansion 
began. Armies went forth, and met Roman and Persian 
troops in battle, and before Abu Bakr’s short reign of 
just over two years closed the Arabs had already gained 
a firm footing in Syria and Iraq, Iraq being at that time 
a part of the Persian empire. 

Abu Bakr, mindful of the chaos that had followed the 
death of Muhammad, had been careful to nominate a 
successor ; so that as soon as he died ‘Umar took over the 
control and pushed forward the Muslim conquests. 

On the north-west of Arabia there was a Christian 
tribe known as the Bani Ghassan, and on the north-east 
a tribe, partly Christian, known as Bani Hira. For many 
years these two tribes had been subsidised by the Roman 
and Persian governments respectively, to act as bulwarks 
against Arab raids. The misfortunes of the Roman 
empire had compelled them to withhold the usual 
subsidy from the Bani Ghassan, so that they were less 
inclined than heretofore to play the part of frontier 
police. On the Persian side the Bani Hira were divided 
in their allegiance ; for some of them, Christians though 
they were, threw in their lot with the Muslim invaders 
of Iraq. We read, too, of a Nestorian patriarch who 
gained special privileges for the Christians because he 
had helped the Muslims in the days of ‘Ali in the attack 
on Mosul by providing them with corn. Such indica¬ 
tions show that in the early days the Muslims were out 
for conquest rather than for converting men to Islam. 
Many of the Christians must have regarded Islam merely 
as a war of Arab conquest, and not as a religion, and in 
a certain sense they were right. 

The Persians fought bravely to defend their homeland, 
and the Muslims did not win the victory without many 
hardly contested battles. The Persian forces had been 
weakened by the long-continued wars between Persia 
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and the Roman empire. Not only so, there was division 
among the Persians themselves over the question of the 
succession to the Persian throne ; whilst over against 
them were the united forces of the Arabs fighting with 
desperate bravery, and not caring if they died because 
they had been imbued by Muhammad with the idea that 
if they died fighting “ in the way of the Lord ” they 
would enter at once into the delights of Paradise—a 
Paradise conceived as more luxurious than the abundant 
wealth of Persia. A Christian writer, two hundred years 
later, describes the Arabs as “ a needy and barbarous race, 
feeding on lizards and such like, with no shelter from the 
hot blast of summer, nor covering from the cold winds of 
winter; hungry and naked.” This description may have 
been written in hate, but it contains much truth, and we 
can well understand the desperation with which they 
fought for the luxuries of Persia. 

In Syria the Muslims had an easier task. Syria at that 
time was an outlying province of the Roman empire. 
The. capital of the empire in those days was not Rome, 
but Constantinople, and the people were mostly Greeks, 
but they still called it the Roman empire, and the Arabs 
called it Rum. Another name for Constantinople was 
Byzantium, and soon afterwards the empire came to be 
known as the Byzantine empire. The Emperor in the 
days of the Muslim conquest of Syria was called Heraclius. 
When he first came to the throne he was very lazy and 
the empire suffered much at the hands of the Persians. 
Then he suddenly bestirred himself and fought against 
the Persians, and won great victories. But again he 
became lazy, and after being once beaten in battle by 
the Muslims, he went back to Constantinople and did 
not trouble much about losing Syria. The Syrians them¬ 
selves did not mind very much whether they were ruled 
by the Greeks or the Arabs. They hated Heraclius 
because they mostly belonged to a Christian Church 
called the Jacobites, and Heraclius had persecuted them 
very severely to try to make them join his Church, which 
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was called the Melkites. The result was that the Muslims 
had very little difficulty in taking possession of Syria. 

In Egypt the Muslims met with much more resistance, 
for the Egyptians fought bravely to defend their country. 
But Egypt, too, at that time was a province of the 
Roman empire, and the chief officers over the Egyptian 
army were Romans, who were either lazy or very incom¬ 
petent. Even so, the Egyptians would have been able 
to conquer the Muslims if it had not been for the 
treachery of a man called the Maqauqis, who made a 
shameful treaty to hand over Egypt to the Muslims. It 
is a curious thing that although the historians tell us 
much about the Maqauqis, they do not explain who he 
was. Some think he was the Governor of Egypt, and 
others that he was the same as Cyrus, whom the Emperor 
had appointed as Patriarch or chief bishop of the Egyp¬ 
tians. The Egyptian Christians belonged to a Church 
similar to the Jacobites and were known as Copts. Under 
the orders of Heraclius, Cyrus had persecuted them 
terribly in order to make them Melkites, and many of 
them had been killed or had gone into exile. After the 
Muslim conquest many of the Christians in Egypt became 
Muslims. One reason for this was that they had been 
so bitterly persecuted by their fellow-Christians that 
they were sick of Christianity; but another reason 
undoubtedly was that many of their ancestors had been 
converted to Christianity in a great mass movement, and 
had never been properly taught about Christianity. 

When Islam began to be established a rule was made 
that none except Muslims might remain in Arabia. So 
the Jews and Christians who would not accept Islam had 
to leave the country, with the exception of Yaman, 
where we find a Christian community still existing two 
centuries later. Arabia was to be the home for Muslims. 
In the days of ‘Umar the Arabs rarely held any land in 
the conquered territory, and when they were not fighting 
they returned to their homes in Arabia. Practically all 
the land in the conquered territory was held in those 
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early days by non-Muslims, and they had to pay heavy 
taxes to the Muslims. 

Later on, when Muslims also were allowed to possess 
lands, the taxes were divided into two kinds, khardj, or 
land tax, and jixya, which was a tax levied on non- 
Muslims only. As the non-Muslims did not have to 
fight in the army, thsjizya may be regarded as a tax paid 
instead of doing military service. Thus, theoretically, 
it was quite fair that non-Muslims should pay this extra 
tax; but in actual practice the jizya may have been 
made an excuse for much unfair extortion. As the 
Muslims returned to Arabia with much booty and many 
captive women as their wives, the numbers of the 
Muslims increased enormously, and that explains how 
they were able to put such large armies in the field. 

‘Umar died after a reign of ten and a half years, being 
stabbed by a Persian slave. In his time Egypt was taken 
by his general ‘Amr ibnu’l ‘As, and the conquest of Syria 
and Persia was completed. ‘Umar appointed a small 
committee to choose his successor, and after much dis¬ 
sension and wrangling ‘Uthman was accepted as the 
third Khalifa. 

During the days of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, when Arab 
armies were winning great victories, the different tribes 
of Arabia held together. But with the change from 
conquest to settlement in the conquered lands the old 
rivalries began to reappear. The Quraish thought 
themselves very superior to all the other Arabs, and the 
other Arabs hated the Quraish because of their claims. 
‘Uthman was a weak and foolish man. Instead of trying 
to make peace between the Quraish and the other Arabs, 
he favoured the Quraish. There were two sections of 
the Quraish, the house of Hashim, to which Muhammad 
and ‘All belonged, and the house of Umayya, to which 
‘Uthman and Mu‘awiya, the Governor of Syria, belonged. 
‘Uthman showed favouritism to the members of his own 
family, and put Umayyads in all the chief positions. If 
he had been a strong man he might have subdued his 
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enemies, but he was too w’eak to do that, and so he was 
hated both by the Bani Hashim and also by the Arabs 
who were not of the Quraish. They hated both him and 
the Umayyad Governors, whom he had appointed in all 
the towns. Finally, rebel forces set out from the towns 
of Kufa and Basra in Iraq and from Egypt and attacked 
‘Uthman in Madina and slew him. During his reign the 
Muslim forces had invaded Asia Minor, and also pushed 
along the north coast of Africa. 

The people of Madina elected ‘Ali as Khalifa. He 
was at Madina at the time, and though he had not 
joined the rebels he had not helped to defend ‘Uthman. 
If he had been wise he would have either killed the 
rebels, or have sided with them and said that ‘Uthman 
had been justly killed for his misgovernment. But he 
condemned the rebels for their deed, and yet was afraid 
to punish them. The discontent against ‘Uthman’s 
rule had been chiefly in Iraq and Egypt. In Syria the 
discontent was less because Syria was governed by 
Mu‘awiya, who was a strong man. One of the chief 
reasons for the discontent was that ‘Uthman had 
appointed Umayyads to aU governorships. ‘Ali’s first 
action was to recall these governors and replace them by 
men of the house of Hashim, to which he belonged. 
This was equally displeasing to those Arabs who were 
not of the Quraish, and to the non-Arabs. Mu‘awiya 
refused to give up the governorship of Syria, and im¬ 
mediately raised an army to defend himself. 

To understand the struggle of non-Arabs against 
Arabs, and of other Arab tribes against the Quraish, we 
have to go back to Muhammad. Muhammad was 
obliged to fight against his own tribe of the Quraish. 
According to old Arab custom this was the vilest perfidy. 
But Muhammad announced a new principle that all 
Muslims were equal, and that tribes were nothing. In 
Sura xlix. 13, he said, “O men! we have created you 
of a male and a female; and we have divided you into 
peoples and tribes that ye might have knowledge one 
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of another. Truly, the most worthy of honour in the 
sight of God is he who feareth Him most.” The effect 
of this new principle in Islam is illustrated by a tradition 
concerning ‘Umar, that one day he heard two people 
striving with one another and saying, “ I am the son of 
so-and-so, who did such and such noble deeds.” ‘Umar 
said, “ If you have understanding you also have ancestors. 
If you have good characteristics you also have honour. 
If you have the fear of God you also have worth. But 
if you have none of these things, any ass is of more 
worth than you.” 

If tAli had understood the new principle of the 
equality of Muslims he might have held all the Muslims 
together. But he trusted too much in the fact that he 
belonged to the Quraish and was son-in-law of the 
Prophet. The first to rebel against him was ‘Ayesha, 
who raised an army against him and charged him with 
the murder of ‘Uthman. ‘Ali gathered together an 
army from Iraq, including the men who had killed 
‘Uthman, and fought against ‘Ayesha and her army at 
the battle of the Camel. ‘Ali won the battle, but by 
accepting the help of the rebels he showed that he 
approved of the murder of ‘Uthman. 

From Kufa, which he made his capital, ‘Ali set out 
with his army to fight against Mu‘awiya. A fierce 
battle was fought, and many were killed on both sides. 
At last ‘Ali was winning the victory. But some of 
Mu‘awiya’s men thought of a clever ruse; they placed 
leaves of the Qur’an on the tips of their lances, and 
holding them aloft shouted out that the Qur’an should 
decide between them. ‘Ali wanted to go on fighting to 
victory, but his troops refused to follow. It was decided 
that there should be a truce of six months, and that 
a decision between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya should be made 
by two umpires. As ‘Ali’s army was returning, many 
of the men changed their minds, and wished they had 
fought the battle to a finish. They accused ‘Ali of 
weakness, and deserted him, and formed a sect known 
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as the Khawarij. In due course the umpires gave their 
decision, and by a trick Mu‘awiya was declared Khalifa. 

‘Ali tried to raise an army again to fight against 
Mu‘awiya, but the Khawarij were raiding in Iraq and 
causing much trouble, and ‘All’s army had to turn aside 
to fight them. ‘ All’s army then refused to go out to 
Syria to fight against Mu'awiya. So Mu‘awiya was left 
in charge of Syria, while ‘All ruled in Persia, Arabia and 
Egypt. But ‘All did not even maintain his hold on those 
lands, for Mu‘awiya sent an army into Egypt and took 
possession of it and appointed as Governor the original 
conqueror of Egypt, ‘Amr ibnu’l ‘As. He also made the 
men of Mecca and Madina swear allegiance to him. As 
time went on the Khawarij became more and more discon¬ 
tented. They said that they were the only true Muslims, 
and that ali the other Muslims would go to hell. They 
saw that the Khalifas were only ruling for temporal 
power, and so they would not make a Khalifa of their own. 
Finally they decided to assassinate, on one day, ‘Ali, 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr. Of the three ‘Amr escaped, 
Mu‘awiyawas badly wounded but recovered, but ‘Ali died. 

In the days of Muhammad, ‘Ali had fought bravely, 
but as Khalifa he was a complete failure and became 
more and more unpopular. The reverence of the Shi‘as 
for ‘Ali did not begin till long after his death, and was 
apparently based rather on his relationship to Muhammad 
than on anything in his own character. In somewhat 
the same way the unpopularity of ‘Uthman during his 
lifetime was forgotten by later generations. With a 
complete disregard of history, ‘Uthman and ‘Ali, whose 
weakness and favouritism wrought untold harm to 
Islam, are classed side by side with ‘Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
who had served Islam truly and well, as the Four 
Rightly Guided Khalifas. 

‘Ali’s son Hasan was made Khalifa in Iraq. But he 
never exercised any power, for he surrendered to 
Mu‘awiya after a few months and retired to Madina, 
where he lived for eight years till his death. 
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THE SUBSEQUENT EXPANSION OF ISLAM 
The Umayyad Khalifas 

The dynasty of the Umayyad Khalifas began with 
Mu^awiya in 66i, and lasted till 750. It is noteworthy 
for the change that was coming over Islam that Mu^awiya’s 
two chief Governors were not of the Quraish but of 
another Arab tribe called Thaqif. During the reign of 
Mu^awiya Herat was captured and the Muslim rule 
extended as far as the river Indus. Later in the same 
dynasty, in the year 711, a Muslim army crossed the 
Indus and captured Multan with much booty, but the 
victory was not converted into a permanent occupation. 

As Mu^awiya had been Governor of Syria before 
becoming Khalifa, the capital of all the Umayyad 
Khalifas was at Damascus. Damascus was also the best 
centre because Syria was at peace, the Muslims and the 
Christians living peaceably side by side ; whereas in 
Iraq the two chief towns, Kufa and Basra, were held as 
military strongholds, but the mass of the people were 
unfriendly to the Muslims. It is to be noticed that 
Arabia was no longer the centre of Islam. 

After Mu^awiya’s death he was succeeded by his son 
Yazid. Nearly all the Muslim leaders had already 
sworn allegiance to him before Mu^awiya’s death. But 
a few refused, and the people of Kufa encouraged 
Husain, the son of ^All, to rebel. Husain marched from 
Mecca towards Kufa, but as he approached the city he 
found that the people of Kufa had changed their minds 
and would not fight for him. Most of his followers 
deserted him, and with a mere handful of supporters he 
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was attacked by the Governor of Kufa at Karbala and 
slain on the loth day of Muharram, 680. The manner 
of his death, which was practically a murder in cold 
blood, stirred the people’s feelings. They felt for the 
first time the shame of the death of the two grandsons 
of Muhammad. Among the Arabs before Islam there 
had been no idea of an hereditary succession of tribal 
chieftains. But hereditary succession was the rule in all 
the surrounding kingdoms, and this idea was accepted 
in Islam by the Shi‘a sect, which rested its hopes in the 
line of ‘All, that is, the descendants of Muhammad 
through his daughter Fatima. 

During the Umayyad period the Muslims gradually 
pushed along the north coast of Africa. From there 
they passed over to Spain, and from Spain into southern 
France. In the year 732 the Muslims were defeated at 
Tours, in southern France, by Charles “ the Hammer.” 
That date marks the end of the western advance of 
Islam, not merely because of the defeat in battle, but 
because the Muslims had exhausted their strength and 
numbers. In the east they held Armenia, but could not 
conquer Asia Minor although several times they attacked 
Constantinople. The most serious of these attacks was a 
siege of Constantinople from 714 to 716 which ended in 
the complete failure of the Muslims. The use of “ Greek 
fire ” by the Greeks added to the difficulties which the 
Muslims suffered through hunger, frost and pestilence. 
This defeat of the Muslims before Constantinople, and 
their overthrow by Charles “ the Hammer ” in France, 
saved Europe from Muslim invasion. It is not too 
much to say that if the Muslims had been successful in 
these two encounters, the whole history of European 
civilisation might have been entirely different. 

It has already been mentioned that many of the 
Christians of Egypt very soon became Muslims. The 
same thing happened amongst the Christians of Syria 
and Iraq, though exact information is lacking. In the 
earliest days of the conquest Christians were not en- 
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couraged to become Muslims, because on becoming 
Muslims they no longer paid the jizya. The Khalifa 
^Umar seems to have been favourably inclined towards 
Christians, and when he conquered Jerusalem he treated 
the Christians very fairly. The Christians, along with 
the other inhabitants of the conquered lands, must have 
suffered much from the ravages of the troops ; but more 
than one Christian historian says that Christians in Syria 
preferred the Muslim rule to that of the Romans, under 
whom they had suffered such persecutions for the 
Jacobite form of their Christian faith. Under the 
Umayyads the Christians undoubtedly suffered a certain 
amount of persecution, but we must confess that some 
at least of these persecutions were stirred up by com¬ 
plaints made to the Muslim authorities by one Christian 
leader against another. The early Muslim rulers did 
not distinguish between the different sects of Christians, 
so that in addition to the Nestorians we now hear of 
Jacobite and Melkite bishops in Persia. Under the 
previous Sassanid kings only the Nestorian form of Christ¬ 
ianity was allowed. From what little information we 
have it appears that in the early days of the Khilafat 
those Christians who adopted Islam did so of their own 
accord. Probably many nominal Christians became 
Muslims in order to avoid paying jizya. At a later 
time, from about the ninth century a.d. onwards, the 
economic position of the Christians may have led some 
of them to embrace Islam; but during the Umayyad 
period this can hardly have been the case, as many of 
the important positions in the state were practically 
reserved for Christians on account of their better educa¬ 
tional standard. It is probable that from the time of 
the first Muslim conquests many Christians were con¬ 
vinced by the success of the Muslim armies that Islam 
was approved of by God; and this argument appears 
to have had increasing weight as time went on and the 
number and influence of the Christians decreased. 

During all the Umayyad period there was discon- 
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tentment, and frequently civil war. The Khawarij still 
caused trouble. There was also the Shi‘a sect who 
supported ‘All’s family, and a party which supported the 
house of ‘Abbas. The rebellion which destroyed the 
house of Umayya started in Khurasan. A man named 
Abu Muslim became leader, and proclaimed that he was 
fighting for the house of Hashim. Hashim was the 
ancestor of both ‘All and ‘Abbas, so Abu Muslim was 
joined by people of both parties. The great mass of the 
people joined the rebellion, for they were tired of the 
Umayyads, and regarded them as merely political rulers 
who cared nothing for Islam. But it must have been 
a disappointment for the Shi‘as when they found that 
the result of the rebellion was the elevation to the throne 
not of a man of ‘All’s line, but of the family of ‘Abbas. 


The ‘Abbasid Khalifas, 750-1258 

Arab power practically fell with the Umayyads. We 
have seen how the Persians had been gradually asserting 
themselves against the pretensions of the Arabs. The 
Shi‘a movement in the beginning was mainly not that 
of a religious sect so much as of a political party in Iraq. 
An indication of the new claims is to be seen in a tradi¬ 
tion, dating no doubt from this period, which said, 
“ Despise not a Persian, for no one despises a Persian 
without God taking vengeance on iiim in this world and 
in the world to :ome.” It was the Persians who gave 
the Khilafat to the house of ‘Abbas, and although the 
Khalifas themselves were Arabs the real power rested 
with the Persians. For this reason the capital was 
moved from Damascus to Iraq. At first the capital was 
at Kufa, but it was soon transferred to Baghdad, which 
retained the dignity until the downfall of the Khilafat. 

Many who considered the godless reigns of the Umay¬ 
yads must have been filled with new hopes for Islam 
when the ‘Abbasid era dawned. So we find a tradition 
which says, “ The Khilafat shall abide among the children 
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of my paternal uncle (‘Abbas) and of the race of my 
father until they deliver it unto the Messiah.” Yet 
from the moment that the ‘Abbasids came into power the 
empire of the Khalifas began to break up. 

. I’he first country to declare itself independent was 
Spain. Spain never acknowledged the ‘Abbasid Khalifas. 
A certain ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, of the house of Umayya, 
escaped from the slaughter which befel his family after 
their downfall, and fled to Africa. There he learnt of 
the state of affairs in Spain, and eventually was welcomed 
by the Spanish Muslims as their Amir. The Umayyad 
dynasty of Spain that he founded lasted for two and a 
half centuries. As we shall not be returning to the sub¬ 
ject of Spain, it may be mentioned here that, at a later 
time, the Muslims and Jews of Spain brought from the 
East the Greek philosophy which Europe had forgotten, 
but which had been preserved in Asia, first by Syriac¬ 
speaking Christians and then by Muslims. Schools of 
philosophy were founded in Spain from which the torch 
of knowledge was handed on in turn to the rest of Europe, 
thus bringing about what is known as the Revival of 
Learning in Europe. 

Spain being farthest away from Baghdad was the first 
of the Khalifa’s dominions to secede. North Africa 
followed soon after; first an independent dynasty called 
the Idrisids was set up in the farther West which we 
now call Morocco, in 788. Twelve years later a dynasty 
called the Aghlabids gained control of the whole of the 
rest of North Africa. Nominally they were governors 
appointed by the Khalifa of Baghdad, but actually ruled as 
independent sovereigns. They were chiefly noted as pirates 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and they took possession of 
several islands including the important island of Sicily. 

Turning our attention now to Persia, we find that one 
general after another proclaimed himself independent, 
thus raising up a number of states which paid only a 
nominal allegiaq^e to the ‘Abbasid Khalifa of Baghdad. 
The first of these new dynasties was one which began in 
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Khurasan in 820. Most of these independent rulers 
were Persian by race and of the Shi'a sect. Although 
the Shras did not accept any Khalifa after ‘All, these 
Shi‘ite rulers often found it convenient to recognise the 
Khalifa, who was of course a Sunni. The name of the 
Khalifa might be mentioned in the Friday prayers, and 
the independent rulers sometimes received from him a 
formal recognition of their accession to the throne. 
Before the middle of the tenth century a.d. the Khalifa’s 
authority scarcely extended beyond Baghdad itself, and 
all his power was usurped by a Persian Shi‘ite dynasty 
called the Buwayhids. 

In the early days of the Khilafat, governors of Yaman 
and of Mecca or Madina had been appointed by th; 
Khalifas, while the rest of Arabia sank back into the 
divided state in which it was in the days before Mu¬ 
hammad, each tribe or district being under its own 
shaikh, or chief. At the very time vvhen the first 
dynasty independent of Baghdad was springing up in 
Khurasan, the same thing was happening in Arabia, and 
an independent kingdom arose in Yaman and continued 
for two centuries. 

The Shi‘as, who had originally started as a political 
party, began to develop peculiar religious views. In¬ 
stead of recognising any Khalifas after ‘Ali, they looked 
to a series of Imams,, or spiritual guides, of the line of 
‘Ali. They broke up into many sects which pinned their 
hopes in one or other of these Imams, believing that he 
had not died but was hiding and would some day return 
as the Mahdt, or divinely directed leader. This belief 
may have arisen from the Christian hope of the second 
coming of Christ. Another thing about the Imams was 
that they were treated as divine, a notion probably 
borrowed from the old Persian belief in the divinity of 
their kings. Some of the minor Shi‘a sects believed in 
reincarnation, but even liberal-minded Muslim theo¬ 
logians could not regard such sects as being within the 
pale of Islam. Numerically the most important group 
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of the Shi^as was the sect that believed in twelve Imams; 
this group is still the most important in the present day. 
One of the most peculiar of the ShPa sects was the 
Sab^ya or Isma^ilians who placed their hopes in Isma^il, 
the seventh Imam, who had died in 760. It is not quite 
clear whether the sect started immediately on the death 
of Isma^il. Anyhow it was greatly furthered a century 
later by a certain ^Abdu’llah ibn Maimun, who developed 
it into a vast secret society, whose ulterior object (known 
probably to but few of the initiates) was simply atheism. 
One of this sect, v/ho called himself ‘Ubaidu’llah al- 
Mahdl,«was hailed as Amiru’l-Mu^minin in North Africa 
in 909. This man, claiming descent from Isma^il, and 
so from ^Ali and Fatima, founded the Fatimid dynasty 
which first ruled in North Africa, and then conquered 
Egypt and Syria. Egypt and Syria had previously been, 
at times, independent or semi-independent of the Khalifas 
of Baghdad, but under the Fatimids attained permanent 
independence. At the height of their power the Fatimids 
ruled over the whole of North Africa east of Morocco, and 
the islands of Sicily and Malta, as well as Egypt and Syria. 

It appears, though it is not absolutely certain, that a 
century before the rise of the Fatimid dynasty the 
European Emperor Charlemagne entered into friendly 
relations with the Muslims of Syria, and was able to 
establish a Frankish protectorate over the Christians in 
Syria. At any rate the Christians in Syria for some 
time were allowed a great deal of liberty, so that a writer 
in the year 869 could say of the Muslims, They are 
just, and do us no wrong or violence of any kind.’’ This 
tranquillity of the Christians was rudely broken a century 
later by a Fatimid Khalifa named al-Hakim, who 
apparently went mad, and as part of his madness initiated 
a terrible persecution of Christians and Jews in Syria and 
Egypt, which lasted from 1009-1020. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and other churches 
and monasteries ij^ere destroyed. In 1020 his disposition 
towards Christians changed and the persecution stopped, 
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but his madness took a new form, for he declared himself 
to be God. For this blasphemy he had to flee from 
Egypt to Syria, where he died or disappeared in 1021. 
The sect of the Druses, who live in the Lebanon, still 
worship him as God. His son and successor in the 
Fatimid Khilafat made a treaty with the Byzantine 
Emperor containing the most unusual concession, not 
only that the church of the Holy Sepulchre might be 
rebuilt, but also that the Christians who had been 
forcibly converted to Islam might return to Christianity. 

Under the ‘Abbasid Khalifas the position of the Christ¬ 
ians was at first very favourable, for as they were more 
educated than other people they obtained many of the 
important positions in the state. As the Muslims be¬ 
came more educated themselves they found this pre¬ 
ference for Christians rather galling, and Muslim protests 
begin to be heard in the ninth century a.d. It is 
difficult to generalise about the amount of liberty 
accorded to ordinary Christians. Dhimmis, i.e., non- 
Muslim subjects, were under restrictions as to dress, 
were not allowed to ride on horseback, might repair 
churches but not build new ones, and suffered certain 
disabilities in the law-courts. But, on the one hand, 
these restrictions were not always enforced, so that, for 
instance, from time to time nevs^ churches were built; 
while, on the other hand, more severe restrictions were 
occasionally imposed. One restriction was apparently 
always observed, that the conversion of a Muslim to 
Christianity was absolutely prohibited. To make up 
for this, the Christians carried on vigorous missionary 
work outside the Khalifa’s dominions. Converts had 
been won among the Turks in Central Asia a century 
or more before Muhammad, and missionary work was 
successfully continued amongst them right up to the 
middle of the ninth century a.d. when the Muslims 
conquered the lands north of the river Oxus and began 
to establish Islam there. A Christian monument in 
China, dated 779 a.d., is evidence of a well-established 
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church there at that time as a result of the labours of 
Persian missionaries. 


7 he Turks 

Gradually the Turks began to play an important part 
in Persian politics. Harun-ur-Rashid (786-809) was the 
first Khalifa to employ Turks as officers in the army, 
and one of his sons, Mu^tasim, employed a bodyguard 
of 3000 Turks. As forming the bodyguards of the 
Khalifas the Turks often wielded great power. The 
first Turkish Muslim state was that of the Ghaznavids, 
which arose in the second half of the tenth century a.d. 
Sabaktagin, a slave of a Turk named Alptagin who had 
made himself an independent ruler in the mountain 
fastness of Ghazni, was the real founder of the dynasty, 
and extended its territory from Peshawar to Khurasan. 
His son Mahmud still further extended his dominions, 
the limits of which were Isfahan, Samarqand, and Lahore. 

Hitherto the political changes in Persia which we 
have described were scarcely more than changes in the 
ruling princes. But in the eleventh century a.d. one 
of the Turkish nomadic tribes called the Ghuzz began 
to migrate into Persia, and a defeat by the Ghaznavid 
sultan only resulted in scattering them more widely 
throughout Persia. One section of the Ghuzz, descend¬ 
ants of a Turkoman chieftain named Saljuq, set up a 
new dynasty in Khurasan, and in 1055 under Tughril 
Beg took possession of Baghdad. The original Saljuq 
may have been a Christian, for he had a son with a 
Christian name, but at the time of the invasion of Persia 
the Saljuqs were Muslims. With the assistance of other 
Turkish tribes the power of the Saljuq sultans increased 
until they had conquered all the independent princes 
and ruled a great empire stretching from the borders of 
Afghanistan to the borders of Syria (the Fatimid Khilafat) 
and Asia Minor (the Byzantine empire). This united em¬ 
pire of the Great^aljuqs lasted from 1037-1092, when 
it split up into a number of distinct Saljuq dynasties. 

D 
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Five years after the split in the Saljuq empire a new 
power appeared upon the scene. In the year 1097 the 
first contingent of European Crusaders landed in Syria. 
We have already seen that, except for a few years in the 
reign of Hakim, Christians were well treated in Syria, 
in consequence of which large numbers of European 
Christians made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Two 
incidents occurred to make the pilgrimage more difficult. 
The first was the great schism of European Christianity 
in A.D. 1054 between the Western Church of Rome and 
the Eastern Church of Constantinople. From that 
time pilgrims passing through the Byzantine empire 
were not accorded the same facilities as heretofore. The 
second incident was the conquest of Syria and Asia Minor 
by the Saljuqs, 1067-1070, which made the pilgrimage 
more difficult, and also made men fear an invasion of 
Europe by the Turks. From mixed motives, of which, 
undoubtedly the most potent was the desire to free 
Jerusalem from the Turks, enthusiasm was stirred up in 
France and in other parts of Europe for the first Crusade. 
The Crusaders arrived at an opportune moment when 
the forces of the Saljuqs were divided, and thus were 
able to establish themselves. Four Latin kingdoms were 
founded, with their capitals at Antioch, Tripolis, Edessa 
and Jerusalem, and their strength was maintained with 
varying fortunes by the continual arrival of fresh con¬ 
tingents of Crusaders at frequent intervals throughout 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There can be 
little doubt that the spectacle of Christians taking up 
arms in the name of Christ did more than anything else 
to misrepresent Christianity in the eyes of the Muslims, 
and to intensify their hatred of the Christians. As the 
thirteenth century advanced the Muslim power was 
being strengthened, and the Latin states were weaken¬ 
ing owing to waning interest in Europe in the eastern 
enterprise. Finally, in 1291, the last Christian town 
of Syria was captured and the episode of the Crusades 
was closed. 
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The Mongols 

Meanwhile a new menace to civilisation had arisen in 
the Far East. The first of the Mongols was Chingiz 
Khan, one of the most remarkable, and also one of the 
most ruthless, conquerors in history. Starting as the 
ruler of a tribe of only 40,000 tents, Chingiz Khan con¬ 
quered an enormous stretch of territory from North 
China right across Central Asia as far as eastern Russia. 
At that time the Mongols were heathen, and their 
practice was to lay waste cities and lands, and as far as 
possible to destroy all the inhabitants of the conquered 
lands. The grandson of Chingiz Khan was Hulagu, 
who pushed the Mongol conquests into Persia and 
captured and sacked Baghdad in 1258. The inhabitants 
of Baghdad, including the last of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas, 
were massacred ; but the Christians were spared, for 
Hulagu professed himself a Christian. At that time a 
number of the leading Mongols were Christian, and 
several embassies passed between the Mongols and the 
European sovereigns with the object of forming an 
alliance against the Turks. Nothing, however, came of 
all these embassies, and the final overthrow of the Christ¬ 
ian states in Syria seems to have convinced the Mongols 
of the falsity of Christianity. For some time they had 
been wavering between the acceptance of Christianity 
or Islam. But the defeat of the Crusaders in 1291 
decided them. Their persecution of the Christians 
began in 1296 and was of unexampled severity. Many 
of the Christians became Muslims, and the rest were 
slain, so that by the end of the fourteenth century Christ¬ 
ianity had practically ceased to exist in Persia and 
Central Asia. The great kingdom founded by Hulagu, 
which extended from India to the borders of Egypt and 
the Mediterranean Sea, only lasted eighty years, and 
then split up into rival kingdoms as its predecessors, the 
‘Abbasid and the*Saljuq kingdoms, had done. 
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The Ottoman Turks 

In the year a.d. 1258, in which Hulagu sacked Baghdad, 
there was born a man named ‘Uthman of a Turkish 
tribe related to the Saljuqs. He and his successors 
came into prominence in Asia Minor, and just a century 
after the birth of ‘Uthman, that is, in 1358, they crossed 
over into Europe and took possession of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Nothing remained of the Byzantine empire 
except the city of Constantinople itself and the sur¬ 
rounding district, which was saved for the moment by 
the appearance on the scene of Timur (Tamerlane), who* 
defeated the Ottoman Sultan, Bayazid, at Angora in 1402. 
The Ottoman empire, however, recovered from the 
defeat, and Constantinople itself was taken in 1453. 
Timur during his lifetime ruled at Samarqand over all the 
lands from Delhi to Damascus, and as far north as the Sea 
of Aral, but his kingdom broke up immediately after his 
death. Salim I. enlarged the borders of the Ottoman 
empire by the annexation of Egypt, Syria and Arabia. 
Up till that time a member of the ‘Abbasid family had 
resided at the court of the Mamluk sultans of Egypt and 
held the title of Khalifa without any power. With the 
conquest of Egypt by Salim I., in 1517, even the nominal 
Khilafat ceased to exist, and did not reappear till late 
in the eighteenth century, when the Ottoman Sultan, 
‘Abdul Hamid I., used the title to support his claims to 
supervise the Muslims in Russia. 

The Shahs of Persia 

We have seen how one foreign power after another 
founded great empires in Persia—the Arabian Khalifas, the 
Turkish Saljuqs, the Mongols, and, lastly, Timur, himself 
of Mongolian stock. At length the Persians came into 
their own and became rulers of their own land. The great¬ 
est dynasty was that of the Safavids which lasted from 
1502-1736. It was early in that period that the Shi‘ite 
belief, essentially the Persian form of Islam, became the 
official creed of Persia, as it remains to the present day. 
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Chapter I 


THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS 

It is a complaint frequently made by educated Muslims 
that the Islam of to-day is not the simple Islam of the 
Prophet Muhammad. That there is much truth in their 
contention will appear obvious in this and the next 
section of this book. 

In Muhammad’s time the Qur’an with its meagre 
legal provisions was the only foundation of Islam, and 
it was demanded of all Muslims that they should comply 
with its directions. The term Islam (cp. Qur’an iii. 17), 
a verbal noun, itself seems to imply this, viz., “ the act 
of submitting one’s self ” to the will of God as involving 
the performance of specified duties, i.e., compliance. The 
word has in it the further idea of resignation to the will 
of God (cp. Qur’an ii. 106, 125). The one who so 
submits is designated by the term Muslim, a participial 
form of the same root. 

But even in the lifetime of Muhammad another 
standard of conduct was emerging, that of his own ex¬ 
ample in everything. After his death, his Companions 
recalled all such things in detail and handed them down 
orally to succeeding generations. This sunna, or 
“custom” of the Prophet formed the second foundation 
of Islam. We shall refer to it in our next chapter. 

From the Qur’an and the sunna there was evolved in 
course of time an immense and very complicated legal 
system called jiqh. For the present we need only 
indicate briefly the methods by which this development 
took place. • 

As might be expected, situations continually arose in 
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which no precise rule on a given question could be 
found in either the Qur’an or the sunna. In such cir¬ 
cumstances Muslim lawyers were compelled to exercise 
their own reason and thus deduce, by analogy, a new 
and suitable ruling, which they were nevertheless careful 
to see did not contravene the spirit and purpose of the 
first two foundations. This procedure, called qiyas, or 
reasoning by analogy, forms the third foundation of 
Islamic law. 

The method, however, gave rise to a considerable 
diversity of interpretation. The attempts to reconcile* 
these differences resulted in the formation of a fourth 
principle or foundation, called ijmd\ i.e., agreement. 
According to this principle, guidance was to be found 
through the “ unanimous consent ” of the ‘ulamd, or 
learned doctors of Muslim law. 

Unfortunately, however, the ‘ulamd did not always 
agree, and so, as we shall have occasion to observe later, 
there came to be recognised four distinct legal schools. 

We will now proceed to deal with each of these 
“ foundations ” in turn. They are often spoken of as 
usiil, or roots. 

The Qur’dn—orthodox opinion 

The Qur’an, the sacred book of the Muslims, is held 
in extraordinary esteem by the followers of Muhammad, 
notwithstanding the fact that multitudes of them are 
illiterate and that many others, who do read it, find its 
language, Arabic, difficult to understand. 

The simple are impressed by the text usually inscribed 
on the covers, a quotation from within, which utters the 
warning, “ Let none touch it but the purified ” (Ivi. 78). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that many of the orthodox 
resent its coming into the possession of one of another 
faith. Yet the covers of the orngte Ahmadiyya edition, 
printed and published in England, retain this caution, 
although many must be handling it who do not perform 
the customary ablutions. 
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Muslims, the world over, love to chant its periods in 
a low monotone that is not without its peculiar charm 
even for the uninitiated ; while to be a hafiz —to achieve 
the feat of committing to memory the whole book—is 
still the highest ambition of countless Muslim children 
and an accomplishment bringing much merit. Selected 
verses also are brought together in an abbreviated edition 
called HamdHl. It is a very common practice to chant 
these as a means of warding off evil and sickness. 
Similarly, charms containing such verses are hung round 
the neck. 

The’Traditions ascribe to Muhammad a variety of 
statements regarding the value and reward attached to 
the repetition of certain portions of the book; e.g., “The 
chapter entitled ‘The Earthquake’ (xeix.) is equal to half 
the Qur’an; the declaration of ‘ The Unity ’ (cxii.) is 
equal to a third of the Qur’an, and that commencing, 
‘ Say, O ye unbelievers ’ (cix.) is equal to a fourth of the 
Qur’an.” Again, “ The person who repeats two hundred 
times every day, the declaration of God’s Unity (cxii.), 
his faults of fifty years shall be blotted out, unless he 
shall have debt upon him ” {Mishkdtv^l-Masdbih, Book 
8, chap, i.. Part ii.). 

A view prevalent among strictly orthodox Muslims 
concerning the origin of the Qur’an enables us to under¬ 
stand how it is that this high regard for the book becomes 
at times scarcely distinguishable from superstition. 

According to this view the Qur’an is eternal; the 
very words now found between its covers were inscribed 
from eternity on the lauhiCl mahfuz, or Preserved Table 
(Ixxxv. 22). The whole collection of these writings was 
brought down from its place near God’s throne, long 
ago in lailatuH qadr (“ the night of power ”), in the 
sacred month of Ramdhan, to the lowest heaven, and there 
stored up until it was revealed, “ piecemeal,” as occasion 
required, to Muhammad (xcvii. i). 

And these believe that the Qur’an is God’s uncreated 
Word, something inherent in God’s essence. It follows 
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that in their view we have here the very words of God 
Himself, albeit in Arabic. Not the ideas alone but the 
very words, in their spelling, their grammar, their pro¬ 
nunciation, all are God’s own and God’s alone. 

Other books, including the Old and New Testaments, 
were revelations delivered to men in the form of ideas 
which inspired prophets gave forth after clothing them 
in human language. Not so with the Qur’an. Its 
actual text was pronounced by Gabriel in the ear of 
Muhammad (Ixxv. 16-19). reason orthodox 

Muslims include every word of the Qur’an in the cate-* 
gory of Qdl Allahu, “ Allah has said,” and consequently, 
they rate the Christian Scriptures much lower because 
they are not cast entirely in this mould. 

The unique origin of the Qur’an is, in their eyes, 
further enhanced by the consequent claim that it is 
alike incomparable and incorruptible. Much is made in 
this connection of the fact that Muhammad was illiterate, 
and though the term nabt ummt, applied to him in the 
Qur’an (vii. 156, 158), may mean the Gentile prophet, 
it probably signifies the unlettered one (see Rodwell’s 
note, loc. cit.). 

In any case the Qur’an has come to be looked upon as 
the standing miracle of Islam and as occupying a unique 
place among all scriptures. Muhammad declared it to 
be the one sufficient “ sign ” granted to men through 
him (xxix. 49-50). Arabs were challenged to produce 
something like it (fii. 34-5 ; xvii. 90 ; ii. 21). 


Another Point of View 

But there is another side to all this. Muhammad 
seems to have been very sensitive to any criticism of the 
high claims he himself made for the Qur’an, claims out 
of which still more extravagant ones developed. In a 
short Sura (Ixxvii.) of fifty verses the phrase is repeated 
ten times, “ Woe, on that day, to those who are charged 
with imposture.” 
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His enemies found one reason for this charge in the 
way he made disjointed pronouncements from time to 
time, claiming each to have been revealed to him by 
God. The charge and his reply are preserved in the 
Qur’an : “ And the infidels say ‘ unless the Qur’an be 
sent down to him all at once. . . .’ But in this way 
would we stablish thy heart by it, in parcels have we 
parcelled it out to thee” (xxv. 34; cp. xvii. 107). And 
it is unquestionably the fact that numerous passages in 
the book are of an “ occasional ” nature, i.e., relating to 
particular events and emergencies. 

Sale,* writing about 150 years ago, aptly described this 
manner of revelation in the introduction to his trans¬ 
lation of the Qur’an: “ Whenever anything happened 
which perplexed and gravelled Muhammad, and which 
he could not otherwise get over, he had recourse to 
a new revelation, as an infallible expedient in all 
nice cases.” (The Koran, The Preliminary Discourse, 
Sect. iii.). 

The methods used by Muhammad for recording these 
utterances varied. At times he would employ a scribe, 
in particular, Zaid ibn Thabit, who wrote out the por¬ 
tions “ upon palm leaves, leather, stones, or the broad 
shoulder-blades of some animal.” Much, however, was 
not transcribed but stored in the minds of the Com¬ 
panions. Special value attached to this method because 
at an early date the recital of a passage of the Qur’an 
formed an essential part of public worship. But though 
the Arab mind was remarkably retentive it was not 
infallible. Even Muhammad’s memory seems to have 
failed him at times (cp. 2, 100). 

A situation arose in the eleventh year of the Hijra, 
within two years of Muhammad’s death, which caused 
both Abu Bakr and ‘Umar to fear for the safety of the 
Qur’an. In that year at the battle of Yamama many 
Muslim warriors, who were also qarn, or reciters of the 
Qur’an, lost theirlives. The fear lest the book of God 
should be lost led these two Companions of the Prophet 
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to employ Zaid ibri Thabit to collect all the material. 
What a task he took in hand ! Tradition records that 
he gathered it “ from palm-leaves, skins, blade-bones 
and the hearts of men.” 

But who shall say that Zaid managed to secure all 
that Muhammad had ever uttered and all that had been 
committed to memory ?—that no portion was irretriev¬ 
ably lost in the death of some qdri or other ? As a 
matter of fact a tradition according to ‘Umar asserts 
that “ the verse of stoning ” {re the penalty for adulterers) 
was extant as a revelation in Muhammad’s time though 
it is not to be found in the Qur’an to-day. (See The 
Verse of Stoning, 31 pages, by W. H. T. Gairdner et al., 
C.L.S. Madras.) 

Its Compilation and Preservation 

Judging by the command given to Muhammad the 
meaning of the word Qur'an is ‘recital’ (“Recite thou, in 
the name of thy Lord,” xcvi. 1), and it can apply not 
only to the whole book but to any portion of it (xii. 3). 
There are in use among Muslims other names for the 
book, e.g., Furqan, Al Kitab. These are found in the 
book itself, but it is customary in speaking of it to add 
some such attribute as sharlf (noble), or majld (glorious) ; 
thus, Qur'an shartf. 

In length the Qur’an is slightly longer than the New 
Testament, but it has a certain unity which cannot be 
claimed for either the O.T. or the N.T., inasmuch as it 
comes from one source and exhibits the working of a 
single mind. 

The book is divided into 114 sections, or suras, of very 
unequal length. These are named, not numbered, the 
name of a particular siira being supplied either by the 
opening words of that sura or by some subject or person 
mentioned therein. In twenty-nine siiras, however, 
certain mysterious letters serve as a title. At the head 
of each sura is a note indicating whether it was “ re- 
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vealed ” at Mecca or Madina. Then, as a kind of 
preface to the contents of the suras we find an invocation, 
the bismilldh (i.e., bismi ’lldhi’r-rahmdni ’r-rahtm, “ In 
the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful ”). 
This appears in all but the ninth sura. Each sura is 
divided into dydt, “ signs,” or, as we might say, “ verses.” 

Muslims are accustomed to divide the Qur’an into 
thirty parts to facilitate the reading of the whole book 
in one month, viz., in Ramdhan. These parts are called 
juz in Arabic, and sipdra in Persian. Again the sipdras 
are subdivided into several ruku\ “ acts of bowing,” 
these being sections of the sacred text used by Muslims 
in prayer. 

The nature of the Arabic language is such that it is 
comparatively easy to make use of rhymes. This was 
a style frequently used by Arabs and it abounds in the 
Qur’an. Its verses are made to close with words having 
similar sounds for their last syllables. An expert reader 
makes the most of this kind of rhythmical prose. 

Unfortunately there is, in the form in which it is 
usually available, no recognised order or arrangement in 
the chapters of the Qur’an. What is noticeable is that 
after the opening section, called Fdtiha, the longest 
chapters come first and the shorter ones, some of them 
with less than a dozen verses, at the end. This is clearly 
intentional, but it means that as they stand the chapters 
are neither in chronological order, nor arranged according 
to their subject-matter. 

It amounts to this really that when Zaid was com¬ 
manded to collect the Qur’an he put his materials 
together as they came to hand, often without regard to 
continuity of subject. Accordingly, we have late Madina 
suras placed before early Meccan ones ; indeed the short 
sUras at the end are admittedly some of the earliest 
portions. Not only so, verses of undoubted Meccan 
origin are found embedded in Madina suras, and vice 
versa. All this nlftkes it peculiarly difficult to read the 
Qur’an intelligibly. 
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There is, however, another side to this. If we regret 
that Zaid did not exercise more freedom and judgment 
in his task, we must acknowledge that he was scrupulously 
honest and that as a result we have a volume which, 
taken as a whole, is in a high degree authentic. 

Before long, however, Zaid’s services were again 
required. His compilation had more or less fixed the 
text of the Qur’an, but not the reading of it. ‘Uthman, 
the third Khalifa, had to deal drastically in his time, 
with a widespread scandal whereby different persons 
claimed the right to read certain passages of the Qur’Sn 
in different ways. Some of these differences were due 
to the peculiar use made in tribal dialects of certain 
words. Thus arose differences of interpretation and 
consequent wrangling. Besides which it would appear 
that Muhammad himself on occasion dictated the same 
passage to different persons with different readings; cp. 
the tradition, “ the Qur’an was revealed according to 
seven modes of reading ” {MishkatuH-Masabih^ Book 8, 
ch. iii. i). 

Alarmed at the bitter feelings roused by these dis¬ 
putes ‘Uthman was persuaded to intervene by Hodzaifa, 
who is reported to have said: “ Stop the people before 
they differ regarding their scriptures as do the Jews and 
the Christians ” (quoted by Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
Vol. I., p. xiii.). Accordingly he appointed a com¬ 
mission, consisting of Zaid with three men of the 
Quraish, to decide finally upon the text and to fix the 
reading according to the pure Quraish idiom. When 
this edition was completed ‘Uthman sent copies to all 
the principal cities of the empire and ordered all the 
previous copies to be burnt. ‘Uthman’s recension, 
made in 660, has remained the authorised text down to 
the present time. But while it may be true that no 
other work has remained for twelve centuries with so 
pure a text, it is probably equally true that no other 
has suffered so drastic a purging. 
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Rearrangement of the Chapters 

In consequence of the lack of order in the compilation 
of the Qur’an, scholars, both Muslim and Christian, 
have attempted a rearrangement of the chapters in their 
chronological order. A most natural division is that 
whereby the contents fall into two main groups, viz., the 
passages which are said to have been revealed at Mecca, 
and those revealed at Madina. In other words, the 
principle has come to be accepted that the Qur’an is 
only properly explained by continual reference to the 
life of Muhammad. As a modern writer has put it, 
the book of Allah is the diary of Muhammad’s life.” 
Note .—In English the most handy edition showing this 
rearrangement of the suras is Rodwell’s translation, 
Everyman’s Library.” 

Such a rearrangement not only makes the book more 
readable, it enables one to trace the career of Muhammad 
and the development of Islam. We can see, too, how 
this professedly piecemeal” revelation fitted new situa¬ 
tions as they arose. 

Read in this order the earliest suras are found to be 
marked by a certain grandeur of expression rarely found 
in the later Madina ones. God’s omnipotence, omnisci¬ 
ence and unity are favourite themes. These chapters 
also reveal in Muhammad an exalted state of mind and 
a conviction that his call was from God (cp. Ixxiv. and 
xciv.). The following is a striking passage : 

By the Sun and his noonday brightness ! 

By the Moon when she followeth him ! 

By the Day when it revealeth his glory ! 

By the Night when it cnshroudeth him ! 

By the Heaven and Him who built it! 

By the Earth and Him who spread it forth ! 

By a Soul and Him who balanced it, 

And breathed into it its wickedness and its piety, 

Blessed now is he who hath kept it pure. 

And undone is he who hath corrupted it! 

(xci. i-io.) 
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We can see Muhammad in those early days denouncing 
the idolatry of his fellow-townsmen and threatening 
them with the tortures of hell if they will not hearken 
(cp. Ixxvii.; cxi.; civ.; xcvi.). Over against such pas¬ 
sages we have others which are intended to reassure and 
encourage his persecuted followers ; e.g., the graphic ac¬ 
counts of the Paradise that awaits them (Ixxviii. and Ivi.). 

Muhammad also rebuts charges of imposture and utters 
threats against those who doubt the divine inspiration of 
the Qur’an (Ixxvii. and xxv. 5-6). References to former 
prophets now begin to appear and are meant to show 
that they, too, were treated with scorn and accused of 
imposture (cp. Sura xxvi.). The closing portion of the 
Meccan period, made difficult by the boycott of the 
Quraish, is reflected in a passage like vi. lo6: “ Follow 
thou that which hath been revealed to thee by the Lord ; 
there is no God but He ! and withdraw from those who 
join other gods with Him.” 

The Madina suras, constituting rather more than one- 
third of the whole collection, bear, as we should expect, 
a different character. In them there is less stress than 
formerly on dogma and more on the precepts and laws 
which are to guide the daily lives of Muslims. The 
dictates of the practical administrator of the affairs of 
the new state replace the burning eloquence of the 
preacher. Muhammad is obliged now to deal with 
questions of social life, domestic details, peace and war. 
This part of the book may not inaptly be termed the 
legal section of the Qur’an. 

Muhammad’s conflict with the Jews is as marked in 
this section of the Qur’an as is his controversy with the 
Meccans in the earlier one. In Mecca his tone towards 
the Jews had been friendly. “ Dispute not with the 
people of the Book except in kindly manner ” (xxix. 45). 
In Madina, being vexed that they cannot find, or refuse 
to admit, references to himself in their scriptures, he 
indignantly charges them with concealing the truth (cp. 
ii. 73 ; iii. 72 ; iii. 64 ; vii. i6i). And when things had 
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reached an extreme pass he utters the most terrible 
predictions concerning them; “ O ye to whom the 

Scriptures have been given ! believe . . . ere we efface 
your features, and twist your head round backward, or 
curse you. . . “ Those who disbelieve our signs we 

will in the end cast into the fire: so oft as their skins 
shall be v/ell-burnt we will change them for fresh skins, 
that they may taste the torment ” (iv. 50 and 59). 

Strained relations with the Meccans and doubts re¬ 
garding the attitude of Arab tribes soon led to the 
sanction of fighting. Thus: “ War is prescribed for 
you ; bvft from this ye are averse ” ; and “ Fight for the 
cause of God ” (ii. 212, 245). 

One chapter (xxxiii.) is concerned for the most part 
with the domestic affairs of Muhammad, overmuch of 
it indeed with his wives (see ver. 49). In this same 
chapter we find the phrase commonly used, “ God and 
His Apostle.” In Mecca he had stressed that he was a 
plain-spoken “ warner ” (cp. Ixvii. 26); but in Madina 
he demands that special deference be shown to him; 
“ address not the Apostle as ye address one another ” 
(xxiv. 63). Disobedience is not only an offence against 
God, but against “ His Apostle ” also (xxxiii. 36). 


Contents and their Sources 

The general design of the Qur’an seems to be to 
unite the adherents of the three different religions then 
followed in Arabia, most of whom were idolaters, the 
rest Jews and Christians, in the knowledge and worship 
of the One Living God. For this purpose certain laws 
and ceremonies were sanctioned, some of them ancient, 
some quite new. At the head of this community stands 
Muhammad, combining in himself the double office of 
pope and prince, to whom all are obliged to render 
obedience since he has been sent of God to establish 
true religion, but nfJt a new religion, on earth. 

The above statement is fully borne out by a con- 
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sideration of the contents of the Qur’an ; in particular, 
it can be shown how Muhammad incorporated into his 
system not only articles of faith but customs and cere¬ 
monies that had for long been associated with the 
religions of the peoples mentioned. 

The Qur’an, indeed, testifies to the fact that his critics 
observed this tendency and charged him with borrow¬ 
ing ; The infidels say, “ This Qur’an is a mere fraud 
of his own devising, and others have helped him with 
it. . . .” And they say, “ Tales of the ancients that 
he hath put in writing: and they were dictated to “him 
morn and even ” (xxv. 5, 6; cp. xvi. 103, 105 ; Hi. 33; 

xxi. 5). Muhammad, however, rebuts the charges, 
declaring that the statements referred to have been 
“ sent down ” or “ brought down,” that is, by Gabriel. 

1. There are elements in the Qur’an from pagan 
sources. 

{a) From the heathen Arabs Muhammad took over 
most of the ceremonies connected with the hajj (cp. 

xxii. 27 ff). The perplexity felt by sortie at such in¬ 
corporation is illustrated by a remark attributed to 
‘Umar, the second Khalifa who, in the act of kissing the 
Black Stone, ejaculated, “ Verily I know that thou art 
a stone; thou dost no good or harm in the world; and 
if it were not that I saw the Prophet kiss thee, I would not 
kiss thee ! ” {Mishkdtu'l-Masdbih, Book 11, ch. iv., Pt. 3). 

(b) From the Zoroastrians of Persia Muhammad in¬ 
corporated, in somewhat modified form, conceptions of 
heaven and hell, judgment and reward. From this 
source come the hurts, or virgins of Paradise, and fables 
about jinn. 

2. A considerable amount of material comes from 
Jewish sources. 

In a number of passages in the Qur’an we find a 
curious Hkeness, and unlikeness, to narratives in the Old 
Testament. This is due to the fact that Muhammad 
had to do with Jews who had accustomed themselves to 
use not so much the Old Testament as the Talmud, 
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which had been completed in the century before Mu¬ 
hammad. The apocryphal stories of this Talmud 
formed the basis of instruction in the Jewish schools of 
his day. Muhammad would have heard these stories 
rather than the Biblical narratives. There is more than 
one curious illustration of this fact in the Qur’an; e.g., 
the story of Cain and Abel (v. 30-35), where a raven is 
sent which “ scratched upon the ground ” to show Cain 
how to dispose of his brother’s body. There is nothing 
of this in Genesis, but in the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, c. 21, 
it is to Adam that the raven shows the method of burial. 

Whole chapters are devoted to Abraham (xiv.) and 
Joseph (xii.). With regard to the former it is repeatedly 
stated in the Qur’an that he was cast into a fire because 
of his refusal to worship idols (see xxxvii. 95 ; xxi. 68-70; 
xxix. 23). Now this curious idea is found in a Jewish 
book called the Targum of Jonathan in reference to 
Gen. xi. 28, and xv. 7. The Jewish author took Ur (of 
the Chaldees), the name of a district, to be literally 
“ fire,” which is what the word itself means. The rest 
of the story in the Targum about Abraham being thrown 
into the fire for refusing to worship idols is a pure 
invention on the part of the Jewish writer, yet the 
Qur’an has incorporated the whole thing ! 

Finally, words of undoubted Hebrew origin occur in 
the Qur’an, e.g., taurdt, jahannam, salt, sakinat. 

Modern educated Muslims like the late Sayyid Amir 
All of London, and the late Prof. S. Khuda Bakhsh of 
Calcutta, have themselves admitted that Muhammad 
drew some of his materials from these sources. 

3. There is, on the other hand, surprisingly little in 
the Qur’an from Christian sources, and most of that can 
be traced to apocryphal literature. This is most evident 
in the narratives concerning Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
The story that “ they cast lots ” as to who should be 
her guardian when she was a child (iii. 32-39) is recorded 
at length in tfie Prctevangelium of James the Less, 
and in the Coptic work, The History of the Virgin. 
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Tliat the pains of childbirth came upon her “ by the 
trunk of a palm ” (xix. 22-25) of ^ story recorded 

in an apocryphal work called History of the Nativity 
of Mary and the Infancy of the Saviour. 

The influence of the gnostic teaching of heretical sects 
is perhaps to be found in references made in the Qur’an 
to the doctrine of the Trinity and the Crucifixion. 


Some Special Features 

1. The Previous Scriptures. — Muhammad’s acquaint¬ 
ance with, and early respect for, the Jews and the 
Christians, to whom he gave the distinctive title Ahl-i- 
kitdb, or “ the People of the Book,” ensures a prominent 
place for their Scriptures in the pages of the Qur’an. 
It declares that they were “ given by God ” (xxxii. 23 ; 
xvii. 56; V. 50); to be “ a light and direction to men ” 
(vi. 91) and calls them “ the book of God ■” (v. 48) and 
“ the Word of God ” (ii. 70). But, as has already been 
indicated, there is little to show that Muhammad had 
any acquaintance with these Scriptures. The fact that 
he proclaimed that they contained predictions concern¬ 
ing himself (vii. 156; Ixi. 6) rather goes to prove this. 
The Jews’ unyielding repudiation of his claim led to a 
whole series of charges that they were in the habit of 
manipulating their Scriptures (ii. 56; ii. 72; ii. 73; 
iii. 64; iv. 48); by which he meant that they so fur¬ 
nished him witii information from their book as to 
convey a different sense from that which its words 
intended. 

2. Former Prophets. —The Qur’an has much to say 
concerning the prophets; mention is made of some who 
would be unknown to “ the People of the Book.” These 
prophets and others, thousands in number, are also 
mentioned in the Traditions. Muhammad’s idea was 
that men need guidance in the matter of faith, and that 
these prophets are sent from time to time with divine 
revelations. But this guidance is essentially the same 
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from the time of Adam to Muhammad. In other words, 
Muhammad does not claim to bring a new revelation. 
With wearisome repetition legends concerning the earlier 
prophets are told in the Qur’an (xix. 50-64; xxxviii. 
45 ff; xxxvii. 77 et passim; vi. 83-86). They form a 
long line, from Adam through Noah, Abraham, Lot, 
Ishmael, Moses, on to Jesus, and ending in Muhammad, 
who is declared to be “ the Apostle of God, and the seal 
of the prophets ” (xxxiii. 40). 

3. The Christology of the Qur’an is significant. A 
number of passages can be cited to show that the Qur’an 
gives a place to Jesus the like of which is not accorded to 
any other prophet, not even to Muhammad himself. 
He is Mary’s “ holy son ” (xix. 19; cp. iii. 31). He is 
“ illustrious in this world and in the next ” (iii. 40). 
He is “ his (God’s) word . . .” “ and a spirit proceeding 
from Himself ” (iv. 169). Adam is known among 
Muslims as Safl-ulldh (the chosen of God); Noah as 
Nabt-uUdh (the prophet of God); Abraham as Khaltlu 
'lldh (the friend of God ); Moses as KalimuUldh (one 
who speaks with God); Muhammad as RasuluHldh (the 
messenger of God), but Jesus is here called Kalimatu 
’lldh, the word of God (vii. 158). 

And yet the most common title given to Christ in the 
Qur’an is ^Isd ihn Maryam, “ Jesus, the son of Mary ” 
(cp. V. Ii6j Ixi. 6 ; iv. 157); as though Muhammad 
would popularise this name by way of protest against 
all that is implied in the phrase familiar to Christians, 
“ Jesus, Son of God ” (cp. also xHii. 59; v. 76-79). 

The Qur’an denies, too, that Jesus died upon the 
cross. It was only an “ illusion,” another was mistaken 
for Him (iv. 157). The fact is that Muhammad either 
could not understand or would not admit the wondrous 
love displayed on Calvary. A French poet of insight 
puts these words into the mouth of Muhammad : 

m 

In death I shall surpass Thee ! Thy death was too sublime, 
O Jesus ! for Thou gavest the victory to crime ! ” 
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Muhammad’s anxiety to be considered “ the seal of 
the prophets ” led him to recast Christ’s promise of the 
Paraclete so as to make it a prediction concerning him¬ 
self : “ Jesus, the Son of Mary said, O children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to confirm the law 
that was given before me, and to announce an apostle 
that shall come after me whose name shall be Ahmad.” 
(6i, 6.) Ahmad and Muhammad are variant forms from 
the same root. 



Chapter II 


THE TRADITIONS— 

For the Arabs among whom Islam took its rise the 
Qur’an provided simple legislation in regard to their 
social,* political and religious needs, though even this 
was not systematised. 

But as the Muslims extended their conquests and 
imposed the rule of Islam on peoples of other nations 
and other civilisations the limitations of this Quranic 
legislation became apparent. 

The immediate successors of Muhammad were thus 
faced with a serious problem. On the one hand there 
was this clear demand for some enlargement and adapta¬ 
tion of the scanty dogmas of the Qur’an to meet the 
needs of new peoples coming under their sway; while, 
on the other, they did not feel free to act in contra¬ 
vention of the recognised principle that in all matters of 
law and politics, as well as faith, the Qur’an was to be 
the sole guide, Muhammad himself had been ruled by 
it, how could it be otherwise with his less divinely- 
guided successors, the Khalifas ? It was clear, however, 
that something had to be done, because the Qur’an did 
not suffice; how, then, were its deficiencies to be supplied ? 

The solution they found has already been indicated 
above. Shortly after the Prophet’s death an oral law 
came to be recognised, called the sunna^ i.e., the 
custom,” or usage,” of the Prophet, according to 
which the sayings and practices of the “ noble pattern ” 
(33, 21) were m^de to do duty as a supplement to the 
Qur’an. There is ground, however, for believing that 
Muhammad did not, in his lifetime, think of himself as 
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infallible, nor look upon his utterances (other than those 
for which he claimed divine inspiration) as a sure and 
certain guide. A story concerning him confirms this 
view. It is recorded that he once ruined a date-crop 
by forbidding the owners to continue a long-established 
custom of artificial fertilisation of the palm trees. On 
seeing the disastrous result of his prohibitory order he is 
said to have confessed that he had spoken in ignorance. 
He was not, he explained, on that occasion delivering a 
revelation, hence his error. {MishkdtuH-Masabih, Boofci, 
ch. vi.. Part I.) Notwithstanding this, the requisite 
authority for his sunna was found in those injunctions in 
the Qur’an where the believers are told to obey the 
Prophet as they would God Himself (e.g., xxxiii. 36; 
xlviii. 17; cp. xlvii. 2). Thus a new doctrine came to be 
formulated, according to which it was believed that the 
words and actions of Muhammad were under the control 
and inspiration of God and therefore authoritative. He 
was to be, in fact, the “ noble pattern ” in everything. 

In the present chapter we shall consider the outstand¬ 
ing features of that body of literature called Ahadlth 
(plur. of hadlth), i.e., the Traditions of Islam. HadUhy 
literally “ communication ” or “ narrative,” is an act or 
saying attributed to the Prophet (or to his Companions) 
to be used as evidence in justification and support of 
the sunna. 

More precisely tbe Traditions are the records of, 

1. What Muhammad did; what he declared; and 
that which was done in his presence and which he did 
not forbid. 

2. They also include records of the conduct and say¬ 
ings of the Ashdh, or “ Companions ” of Muhammad. 
Thousands of believers enjoyed the privilege of consult¬ 
ing the Prophet and thus earned the exclusive title of the 
“ Companions.” When no other guidance was forth¬ 
coming the agreement of these Companions came to be 
looked upon as infallible, since they too were the object 
of God’s pleasure (xlviii. 18). 
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It goes without saying, then, that these Traditions are 
held in great respect throughout the Muslim world. 
Certain statements, preserved in the Traditions and 
alleged to have been made by Muhammad himself con¬ 
cerning such matters, ensure for them this high regard. 
We quote from the popular collection known as Mishkdtu 
'l-Masdbih, Book I., ch. vi.: 

“ Verily the best word is the word of God, and the 
best rule of conduct is that delivered to Muhammad.” 

“ That which the Prophet of God has made unlawful 
is like that which God Himself has made so.” 

“ I h'kve left you two things and you will not stray so 
long as you hold them fast. The one is the word of God, 
and the other is the sunna of His Prophet.” 

It will be as well to say here a word about the contents 
and scope of these Traditions. 

A very large portion of them deals with legal pro¬ 
visions, religious obligations, such as the prescribed 
prayers and the rules appertaining thereto ; fasting, alms, 
pilgrimage, and jibdd (holy war ); details concerning 
/arz and wdjib duties; things bald/ (allowable) and 
hardvi (forbidden); ritual purity and laws regarding 
food; criminal and civil law, and concerning courtesy 
and manners. There are also sections on dogma—retri¬ 
bution at the day of judgment; Hell and Paradise; 
angels; the creation and revelation. 

Interspersed among these are edifying sayings and 
moral teachings attributed to the Prophet. These have 
been separately edited in recent times and called the 
Table Talk of Muhammad. 

But the Traditions served the further purpose of 
supplying a much-needed commentary on the Qur’an, 
seeking amongst other things to reconcile its conflicting 
passages. 

How the Traditions grew up 

The manner in which these traditions came into 
existence can be readily imagined. 
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After the death of Muhammad, in the intervals of 
leisure on military campaigns, the thought and con¬ 
versation of the Companions would naturally turn to 
recalling the acts and sayings of their remarkable leader 
who had put them in the way of becoming a conquering 
nation. As time passed the wonder of his achievement 
grew upon them until he himself came to be thought of 
as endowed with supernatural power. 

But such an attitude of awe regarding Muhammad was 
still more marked in Muslims of a later generation who had 
never seen the Prophet and for whom his Companions 
themselves were objects of veneration. There are stories 
on record which clearly indicate this. Here is one. 

“ Is it possible, father of ‘Abdu’llah, that thou hast 
been with Muhammad ? ” asked a certain pious Muslim 
in the mosque at Kufa; “ didst thou really see the 
Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms with him ? ” 
“ Son of my uncle,” came the reply, “ it is as thou 
sayest.” “ Well, by the Lord ! ” exclaimed the ardent 
listener, “ had I been alive in his time, I would not have 
allowed him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, 
but would have borne him on my shoulder wherever 
he listed.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the luxuriant 
growth of material embodied in the traditions took its 
rise under conditions similar to those we have described. 


Fabrication 

When we consider all the circumstances—this passion¬ 
ate demand for detail, the need for a more elaborate code 
of law, and the authority claimed for such sayings—^it is 
not surprising to find that traditions were fabricated. 
The requirements of those early, exciting days brought 
into existence not only hundreds but thousands of 
hitherto unknown sayings and practices alleged to have 
originated from the Prophet. Every kind of story about 
Muhammad, false or true, was put into circulation until 
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the thousands grew to hundreds of thousands. So 
notorious was the practice that Muslims themselves, as 
we shall see, do not deny, and never have denied, that 
gross fabrication went on. 


Essential Features of Ahaiith 

Strictly speaking a hadith has two parts : 

(1) The isnad (or sanad), i.e., the “ support ” for the 
trustworthiness of the statement. This isnad consists of 
the names of persons who have handed on the substance 
of a tradition to one another. Thus there is a chain 
of transmitters ending with the original authority. 

(2) The matn, or “ text ” of the sunna. 

The following may be taken as a specimen of a perfect 
hadith : 

‘Abu Kuraib said to us that Ibrahim ibn Yusuf ibn 
Abi Ishaq said to us from his father, from Abu Ishaq, 
from Tulata ibn Musarif, that he said, I have heard from 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman ibn Ausajah, that he said, I have heard 
from Bara ibn Azib that he said I have heard that the 
Prophet said: “ Whoever shall give in charity a milch 
cow, or silver, or a leathern bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slave.” 

According to Muslim doctors a genuine tradition must 
possess a number of characteristics, the chief of which 
we shall proceed to quote. The narrator must have 
distinctly stated that such and such a thing had been 
said or done by the Prophet; the chain of narrators 
from the last link up to the Prophet must be complete; 
every one of the narrators must have been persons con¬ 
spicuous for their piety, virtue and honesty, and every 
one of them must be well known for his learning; the 
import of the tradition must not be contrary to the 
injunctions of the Qur’an, or to the doctrines deduced 
from it, or to sucii other traditions as are proved to be 
“ sound.” 

I'he need for observing great caution in regard to 
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circulating traditions seems to have been felt by the 
older Companions of Muhammad. It is, for instance, 
recorded that ‘Uthman, when Khalifa, issued orders as 
follows: “ It is not permitted to anyone to relate a 
tradition as from the Prophet, which he has not already 
heard in the time of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. And, verily, 
nothing hinders me from repeating traditions of the 
Prophet’s sayings (although I be one of those endowed 
with the most retentive memory among all his Com¬ 
panions) but that I have heard him say, “ Whoever shall 
repeat of me that which I have not said, his resting-place 
shall be Hell ” (Wdqidty p. i68). 

This mass of material, constituting a supplementary 
code of law, was for a long time oral in form. No 
attempt was made to preserve it in writing; it was com¬ 
mitted to memory and transmitted orally. A teacher 
who had memorised a mass of traditions would recount 
them to a student, and in this way they were passed on 
to others. 

It has been suggested in explanation of this method 
that the superstition prevailed that the Qur’an would not 
tolerate any literature besides itself. Possibly, too, men 
were afraid lest such documents should become in¬ 
corporated into the text of the Qur’an. 

Collection and Classification 

We have already observed to what extravagant lengths 
the traditions grew. The next task was to collect them 
and finally scrutinise and classify them. 

We are told that towards the close of the first century 
of the Hijra men developed a positive passion for search¬ 
ing out these traditions. They travelled from city to 
city and from tribe to tribe from one end of the Muslim 
world to the other, personally interviewing any surviving 
Companion of the Prophet, or their successors, in the 
hope of securing some fragment concerning his life. 

But the business was too serious to be thus left to 
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private enterprise, and so we learn that the Khalifa 
‘Umar IL, about a hundred years after the death of 
Muhammad, issued orders for a more formal collection 
of all extant traditions. 

The earliest compilation of which we have knowledge 
belongs to a date towards the end of the second century 
of the Hijra. The material thus amassed has been 
handed down both in the form of biographies of the 
Prophet, and in collections of traditions which bear upon 
every conceivable aspect of his life. 

In compiling these collections the question of evidence 
assumed great importance. 

I wo main classes of Companions, or successors of the 
Prophet, took precedence in the transmission of the 
traditions. 

1. The Ashdb, i.e., the actual Companions of the 
Prophet. The evidence of their own eyes and ears was 
considered sufficient. 

2. The 'Tdbi^un, or “ successors,” i.e., the people of the 
first generation after Muhammad, who are supposed to 
have got their information from the Ashdb. 

There were other, less important, classes also. 

Just as there are classes of the narrators of the 
traditions, so too there are well-known classifications 
of the traditions. Only the main groups need be men¬ 
tioned here, viz., those that are : 

1. sahlh, i.e., sound ; traditions containing no weakness 
and no contradiction of current belief. 

2. hasan, i.e., fair ; a mediocre tradition, and not fault¬ 
less since the narrators are not of the first class. 

3. za^if, i.e., weak, either because the contents are 
suspicious or because the authority is unreliable. 


• Some Famous Collections 

It is significant «that no official codification of these 
traditions has ever been ma.de, though certain collections 
mentioned below are treated as of very high authority. 
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The method adopted in the earliest collections was 
to arrange the various traditions according to their isnad, 
from which fact they came to be called Musnad. In this 
compilation each hadtth was placed under the name of 
the person last named in the chain of attestors. Thus 
under the names of ‘Ayesha, Fatima and Abu Huraira 
we have traditions that are ultimately traced back to 
these notable persons. One of the oldest and most 
typical Musnad is the six-volume work of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, the founder of one of the four orthodox 
“ schools ” of Muslim jurisprudence. This collection is 
said to contain about 30,000 hadtth, selected from 750,000, 
and traceable to 700 Companions. 

The later collections, on the other hand, were for the 
most part arranged according to the subject-matter of 
the traditions, e.g., prayer, pilgrimage, war, food, the 
use of omens, the resurrection, hell, etc., and so were 
called Musannaf, or digest. 

Six of these Musannaf collections, all dating from the 
third century of the Hijra, gained wide recognition and 
are to this day highly esteemed. These belong to: A 1 
Bukhari, d. 870; Muslim, d. 875 ; Abu Daud, d. 888; 
A 1 Tirmidhi, d. 892 ; A 1 Nasai, d. 915 ; Ibn Maja, d. 886. 

These go by the name of the Sihahu's-sitta, “ the six 
sound ” books, but the first two are held in very special 
esteem, for the reason that they only include traditions 
of the sahlh class 

Other collections appeared in course of time, but these 
are only compilations based on the works we have 
mentioned. The best known of these are the Mishkdtu 
'l-Masdhih and that of As-Suyuti. 

How far are the Traditions reliable ? 

We have it on the authority of some of the early 
collectors that in the second century of the Hijra tens 
of thousands of these traditions had not a vestige of 
truth in them. Some idea of the scandalous way in 
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which the name of Muhammad was abused to give 
support to fabrications may be gathered from the fact 
that Bukhari finally came to these conclusions; that, 

(1) Out of 40,000 persons whose names had been used 
as “ transmitters ” only 2000 could be considered 
reliable. 

(2) Out of 600,000 hadith which he found to be 
current, only 4000 could be retained as authentic. 

It is recorded that Bukhari set himself this task of 
compiling an authentic collection as the result of a 
vision. He dreamed that he was “ driving flies ” off the 
person "of Muhammad. An interpreter of dreams ex¬ 
plained to him that he was destined to “ drive lies ” far 
from the Prophet! 

Quite obviously the work of men like Bukhari and 
others was not just another way of collecting the tradi¬ 
tions, but an attempt to submit the accumulated mass to 
certain standards of criticism. Yet the moment we en¬ 
quire into what those standards were it becomes equally 
evident that their efforts were inadequate and futile. 

In the first place they never applied the principles of 
internal criticism to the matn, or text, of a tradition. If 
they could satisfy themselves that the isnad, or chain of 
narrators, was sahth they passed the rest, even though 
the narrative was in itself improbable, impossible or 
absurd. 

More precisely, their methods of criticism were wholly 
external; they confined themselves to scrutinising the 
genuineness of the isnad. But even here it can be shown 
that they failed to carry out their task, for although they 
sometimes did reject a tradition on the ground that the 
“ chain ” revealed chronological or other impossibilities, 
yet their courage seems to have largely failed them when 
it came to passing adverse criticisms on the transmitters 
themselves. While they might, and did, deal drastically 
with narrators nearej; their oWn time, it was not a task to 
their liking to find fault with those wonderful men of an 
earlier age, the Companions of the Prophet and their 
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immediate successors. It resulted in this, therefore, 
that for all practical purposes these Companions were 
exempt from criticism. But in a matter of this land it 
is the upper end of the chain, the source, that requires 
the more rigid scrutiny, for defects there affect all that 
follows; but it was just at this point that they least 
applied their criticisms. 

The significance of these remarks becomes apparent 
when we turn to enquire who the Companions were 
whose names stand at the upper end of the “ chains.” 
As a matter of fact nearly all the best of this select class 
died off between twenty and thirty years of the death 
of Muhammad, and we seldom find their names mentioned 
among the narrators. Instead, we find that the greater 
number of the traditions are attributed to the younger 
companions of the Prophet. We will mention those 
most frequently appearing. 

Abu Huraira is made accountable for thousands of 
traditions, although he embraced Islam only four years 
before Muhammad’s death, and during those years was 
an unknown youth. 

Ibn 'Abbas, to whom also thousands of traditions are 
attributed, was only a lad of fourteen when Muhammad 
died, and was in contact with him for the last four years 
only. 

Anas bin Malik, a man of no education, was only 
nineteen years oM when Muhammad died. 

Yet it has been estimated that more than half of even 
Bukhari’s selected traditions are attributed to these 
“ lads.” In the famous history of Tabari (d. a.d. 923) 
Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted 286 times, Abu Huraira 52 times. 
Anas bin Malik 47 times, whereas the first four Khalifas 
are not quoted once ! v 

There remains the name of ‘Ayesha, Muhammad’s 
favourite wife. Naturally no objection can be brought 
against her name on the ground of the brevity of her 
association with the Prophet, but she is notoriously 
partisan. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that a 
seemingly correct isnad may possess very little objective 
value; least of all can we be sure that such Muslim 
narrators of the first generation are reliable. Notwith¬ 
standing these defects it needs to be said that all parts 
of these traditions are not equally liable to suspicion. 

1. Those that deal with the more prosaic incidents of 
the life of Muhammad and the Companions are those 
which can be most readily credited. It would have 
served no one’s interest to garble them. For this reason 
the Madina period is much better vouched for than the 
Meccan, not merely because it was less romantic, but 
because it was witnessed by many more people. The 
traditions of the Meccan period and of Muhammad’s 
early years are full of details of very uncertain validity. 

2. The romantic incidents are much more open to 
doubt, while those telling of miracles are suspect if only 
because of the plain statement of the Qur’an (xxix. 49). 
It is enough to know that this type of tradition is attri¬ 
buted to the group of four mentioned above. Not only 
was there a demand for such tales about the Prophet, but 
it seems to have been an accepted principle that, to 
quote the words of Ash-Shafi‘i,“in glorifying the Prophet 
it is allowable somewhat to exaggerate.” 

3. The class of traditions attributing pious sayings 
to Muhammad is open to similar objection. Goldziher, 
the late eminent scholar, has shown, for instance, that 
a tendency prevailed in early times (it may have been 
an unconscious one) to draw a picture of Muhammad 
that should not be inferior to the Christian Church’s 
picture of Jesus. So not his deeds only, but his words, 
also, must be brought into line with that standard. In 
this way sayings borrowed from the Old Testament and 
from the Gospels found their way, sometimes slightly 
altered in form, into the traditions. We may quote 
here a few examples of the last class which illustrate the 
general tendency. * 

“ Verily God does not look on your outward appearance 
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or your possessions, but He looks at your heart and your 
actions.” 

“ O God, place a distance between me and my sins as 
Thou hast placed a distance between East and West.” 

“ Our Lord God, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name : Thy kingdom is in heaven and on earth. As 
Thy mercy is in heaven so show Thy mercy on earth. 
Forgive us our debts and sins.” 

Here is one from a rare variety of traditions, called 
Hadith Qudst, i.e., a holy tradition, in which, it is alleged, 
Muhammad received the substance of God’s truth either 
by inspiration or in a dream and then clothed the idea 
in his own words. 

“ God said: I have prepared for my servants who are 
pious that which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor 
that which has entered into the heart of man.” _ 

There is a saying quoted in the introduction to Ibn 
Maja’s collection and attributed to Muhammad, which 
fully justifies one’s grave suspicion concerning this type 
of tradition, viz., “ Whatever good word has been said, 
I said it.” 

4. There is a further class of traditions that deal with 
the domestic details of Muhammad’s life. ‘Ayesha is 
alleged to have furnished many of these. Scholars are 
averse to translating much of these as being unfit for 
publication. We are left to wonder how they ever 
came to be recorded. 

5. There is a last class of traditions which we need to 
consider, those which supply the material for canon law. 
It is very noteworthy that the earliest school of systematic 
legists very largely dispensed with the traditions they 
found on fiqhy or canon law, for the reason that it 
was known that the most unblushing forgery had beei\ 
practised in their production. A 1 Baghawi (d. about 
1120), who was honoured as “ a reviver of the sunna,’* 
confesses in the introduction to his Masabih as-sunna that 
the majority of traditions normative for Jigh depend on 
hasan isnadi, i.e., those of second-class authority. 
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Specimen traditions 

The compiler of the famous collection of traditions 
called the MishkdtuH-Masdbih, belonging to the four¬ 
teenth century, arranged his material under twenty-five 
main heads. We shall conclude our study by quoting 
a few at random from this collection. It is to be re¬ 
membered that in each case the statement or custom is 
attributed to Muhammad. 

“ I im ordered to make war on men until they bear 
witnes,8 that there is no God but Allah and that Mu¬ 
hammad is the Apostle of Allah ” (Bukhari and Muslim 
from ‘Umar). 

“ When anyone of you awakes from sleep and performs 
his ablutions, let him cleanse his nose three times, be¬ 
cause verily Satan takes up his abode in the nose ” 
(Bukliari and Muslim from Abu Huraira). 

“ He who builds a mosque for God, God Vv'ill build a 
house for him in Paradise ” (Bukhari and Muslim from 
‘Uthman). 

“ The Black Stone came down from Paradise. It was 
whiter than milk, but the sins of the children of Adam 
have made it black ” (Tirmidhi from Ibn ‘Abbas). 

“ When the Apostle of God, said ‘Ayesha, wished to 
go on a journey, he used to cast lots amongst his wives, 
and would depart taking her with him whose name came 
out ” (Bukhari and Muslim). 

“ God has cursed the thief who steals an egg and his 
hand shall be cut off. And the hand of a thief who steals 
a rope shall be cut off ” (Bukhari and Muslim from Abu 
Huraira). 

' “ Do not cut meat with a knife, for that is done by 
foreigners; but tear it with the teeth, for that is 
pleasanter and healthier ” (Abu 'Dlvidfrom ‘Ayesha). 

“ The Prophet, said Anas, forbade a man to drink in a 
standing position*” (Muslim). 



Chapter III 


MUSLIM CANON LAW 

We have previously remarked that the legislation of the 
Qur’an is imperfect and that it failed to deal with 
numerous subjects on which early Muslims required 
rulings. Conversely, it may be said that of the elaborate 
system occupying many pages in Muslim books of law 
only the beginnings are to be found in the Qur’an. 

The Prophet’s sunna was the first resort in seeking to 
supplement the Qur’an, so that the course which the 
early Khalifas decided to adopt was comparatively 
simple. All they had to do was to administer the law 
according to the opinions which they knew he had held. 
“ In forming their (earliest) judgments they had no 
recourse either to speculation, to private opinion, or to 
arguments founded upon analogy. . . . When Islam was 
firmly established and its foundations strengthened, the 
more distant people received it by means of their ad¬ 
herents ; but after a while that teaching suffered 
modification, and they had to deduce from the sacred 
writings maxim') to apply to numerous cases which con¬ 
stantly came before the tribunals ” (Ibn Khaldun, 
Muqaddama). In other words, with the expansion of 
the empire and under new conditions of life questions 
arose about which Muhammad had given no explicit 
direction. In these circumstances recourse was had to 
the principle known as qiyds^ or analogical reasoning. ^ 


7he Principle of Qiyds 

Justification for such a procedure might have been 
found in an incident recorded in the life of the Prophet. 

84 
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Muhammad wished to send a man named Mu'adh to 
Yaman to receive some money collected for alms, which 
he was then to distribute to the poor. On appointing 
him, he said, “ O Mu‘adh, by what rule will you act ? ” 
He replied, “ By the law of the Qur’an.” “ But if you 
find no direction therein ? ” “ Then I will act accord¬ 

ing to the sunna of the Prophet.” “ But what if that 
fail ? ” “ Then I will make a logical deduction and act 

on that.” Muhammad is reported to have raised his 
hand and said, “ Praise be to God Who guides the 
messenger of His Prophet in what He pleases ! ” 

Sortie illustrations of the application of this principle 
of qiyas may be given here. The Qur’an says, “ Thy 
Lord hath ordained . . . kindness to your parents. . . . 
Say not to them, ‘ Fie ! ’ neither reproach them, etc.” 
(xvii. 24 f). It is concluded from this that disobedience 
to parents is prohibited, and prohibition implies punish¬ 
ment if the order is disobeyed. Again, it is said in the 
Qur’an that the maintenance of a woman who suckles 
an infant rests upon him to whom the child is born. 
From this the opinion is deduced that the maintenance 
of the infant also falls upon the father. The Qur’an 
forbids the use of khamr, an intoxicating substance, and 
so it is argued that wine and opium are unlawful, even 
though not forbidden by name. The Wahhabis extend 
the prohibition to the use of tobacco also. Finally, there 
is a tradition which shows that Muhammad himself made 
use of this method of reasoning. “ One day a woman 
came to the Prophet and said, ‘ My father died without 
making the pilgrimage.’ The Prophet said, ‘ If thy 
father had left a debt what wouldst thou have done ? ’ 
‘ I would pay the debt.’ ‘ Good, then pay this debt 
also.’ ” 

Now this principle embodies the idea, held tenaciously 
by the orthodox, that in Islam a perfect law has been 
given, even to the details of religious, social and political 
life. In other words, it is beheved that the teaching 
of Muhammad contains the solution of every difficulty 
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likely to arise; that is to say, every law not provided 
can be, and must be, deduced analogically, and since 
all first principles are contained in the Qur’an and 
the sunna, what does not coincide with them must be 
wrong. 

From all of which it will have become clear that Islam 
is essentially a legal religion and that nothing is left to 
the believer’s free will or initiative. The sharfat, or 
Quranic law, supplies the Muslim with a family code, 
with penal and public law, and with guidance for his 
relations with non-Muslims. In fact, it aims at regulat¬ 
ing all departments of his life. True, by this means 
there is produced and preserved a certain type of uni¬ 
formity, but it is at the cost of intellectual liberty. 

At this point another feature claims our attention. 
There was nothing to prevent the learned lawyers of 
those early days, when exercising this privilege of reason¬ 
ing by analogy, from drawing conflicting conclusions 
from the available material. 

Two sayings attributed to Muhammad indicate the 
way out of this dilemma. The first is: “ My people 
will never agree in an error ” ; and the other, that “ Dis¬ 
agreement is a mercy from God.” These statements are 
manifestly contradictory, but they help us to understand 
further developments in the formulation of canon law 
in Islam. 


The Principle of Ijma’’ 

When ambiguity arose, or in cases where the afore¬ 
mentioned three sources led to no solution, then the 
further principle of ijmd^, or unanimous consent, was 
made use of. 

An interesting example of the exercise of this principle 
in its simplest form can be seen in the election of Abu 
Bakr to the Khilafat. This act came to be spoken of as 
the ijma^-ul-ummat, or the unanimous consent of the- 
Muslim community. The “ six books ” of haiith and 
the four schools of law also owe their official recognition 
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to the ijma^ of the Muslim people. In general it meant 
that the agreements of leading theologians came to be 
recognised as a further “ source ” for law. 

At first it seemed natural to conclude that such agree¬ 
ment should be found only in the opinions of the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet and their successors, because, as 
the first disciples, they were supposed to have been 
directly trained by Muhammad, and because all of them 
had lived in what came ro be thought of as the golden 
age of Islam. Some there were who restricted the 
principle to the ipnd’' of the Ashdb, i.e., the Companions, 
including the four first Khalifas. But in practice it was 
found impossible to limit its use to these. 

Finally, in the absence of any text in the Qur’an or 
the sunna or any ruling according to ijmd\ the compilers 
of the canon law sometimes made use of ra'^i, or individual 
opinion, but this was considered an exceptional course 
to take and lacked the authority of the four foundations. 

The Four Schools 

It is not surprising that, with such sources to draw 
upon, and in view of the preference shown in the use of 
this rather than that “ foundation,” there should have 
sprung up different juridical “ schools.” Such a school 
was called madhhab, rite or guidance. In the beginning 
a variety of opinions prevailed because each man sought 
his own path. Thus some followed not so much the 
Qur’an or sunna, but their own raH. 

These different “ schools ” struggled to gain recogni¬ 
tion, but disappeared one by one until, in the seventh 
century of the Hijra, it was agreed to recognise only 
four, viz., those founded by the famous Imdm, or leaders, 
Abu Hanifa, Ibn Malik, Ash-Shafi‘i, and Ibn Hanbal. 
These lmdm%, though manifesting certain individual 
peculiarities were all considered to be equally orthodox. 
They were reckoned to be mujtahids of the first class. 
The highest rank that a Muslim theologian could reach 
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was that of a mujiahid, the conventional term for a 
learned Muslim who makes an ijtihdd, or exertion; that 
is, one who exerts the faculties of his mind to the utmost 
for the purpose of forming an opinion in questions of law 
respecting a doubtful case. 

The interest and importance attaching to these four 
men and their legal opinions will be apparent from the 
fact that it is the orthodox view, at any rate, that after 
them there has been no mujtahid. For instance, in a 
standard theological work current in India it is stated: 
“ Ijind‘ is this, that it is not lawful to follow any other 
than the four Imams. . . “ In these days the qdzt 

must make no order, the mufti give no fatwa (i.e., a legal 
decision) contrary to the opinion of the four Imams. . . . 
To follow any other is not lawful ” {Dazvabitu’l 
Furqdn, p. 17). 

I. Imam Abu Hanifa, who enjoys the greatest popu¬ 
larity, was born at Basra in 699, but spent the greater 
part of his life at Kufa, dying at Baghdad in 776. Un¬ 
like Malik, who lived at Madina with its memories of 
Muhammad, Abu Hanifa made little use of the tradi¬ 
tions as the basis of his judgments. At Kufa Islam 
came into contact with peoples of other races, and for 
them the one law was the Qur’an revealed to Muhammad. 
Passages from the book could be quoted to prove the 
correctness of this assumption; e.g., “ For to thee have 
we sent down the Book which cleareth up everything ” 
(xvi. 91), and, “ Nothing have we passed over in the 
Book ” (vi. 38). If, then, a verse could not be found 
bearing on any given question, analogical deduction was 
resorted to, and this was done to such an extent that 
Abu Hanifa came to be known as a master in the art of 
qiyds. 

An example of the reasoning of the Hanafi jurists may 
be given. The Qur’an says, “ He it is who created for 
you all that is on earth ” (ii. 27). This is taken to be a 
deed of gift which annuls all other rights of property. 
The “ you ” refers to Muslims. The “ earth ” is 
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classified under three heads: (i) land which never had 
an owner; (2) land vvhich had an owner and has been 
abandoned; (3) the person and property of the infidels. 
Arising out of the last interpretation these jurists deduce 
the lawfulness of slavery, piracy, and constant war 
against the unbelievers. 

Abu Hanifa admitted very few traditions as authorita¬ 
tive for his system, though his followers, the chief among 
them being his pupils Muhammad and Abu Yusuf, used 
them much more freely, and in consequence greatly 
modified his system. 

2. Imam Ibn Malik was born at Madina in 711, and 
died there at the age of eighty-two. He so imbibed the 
spirit of the place that his system is founded on the 
“ customs of Madina.’’ That city, indeed, was known 
as daru^s-sunnay the abode of the customs, i.e., of Mu¬ 
hammad. Malik made it his business to arrange and 
systematise such traditions as were current in the city 
of the Prophet, and to form out of them and the sunna 
a system of jurisprudence embracing the whole range of 
life. He called his treatise Muwatta^ or the Beaten Path. 
It draws largely on the legal maxims and opinions 
delivered by the Companions. The traditions were his 
delight. It is said that his one fear, as death approached, 
was lest he should have exercised at any time his private 
judgment, raH^ in delivering a legal opinion. 

3. Imam Ash-Shafi^i, related to the founder of the 
Wbbasid dynasty, was born in Palestine in 776. He was 
unrivalled for his knowledge of the Qur’an, the sunna^ 
and the sayings of the Companions. He carefully 
studied the systems of Abu Hanifa and Ibn Malik, and 
subsequently developed an eclectic system of his own. 
It was an attempt to reconcile the acute differences 
between the followers of those two systems. He and 
his followers at least succeeded in determining with 
greater exactitude the respective value of the four 
foundations, an 3 in particular prescribed rules for the 
use of qiyds^ which had been open to abuse. 
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4. Imam Ibn Hanbal was born at Baghdad in 780. 
His name has already been mentioned as the author of 
the Musnad, a collection of traditions. For a long time 
men only thought of him as a traditionist, so that when 
his followers sought recognition for his method as a 
separate juridical school they encountered opposition, 
and it was only after many a bitter struggle that this 
fourth “ school ” was accorded a place. The system as 
such was a deliberate and uncompromising return to 
traditionalism, and manifested a combative tendency. 
It adhered to the letter of the Qur’an and the hadlth. 
Of the four schools it manifests the most hostility to 
Sufism. 

Such an attitude is to be explained by the fact that 
during Ibn Hanbal’s day, under the Khalifa A 1 Ma‘mun, 
the followers of Abu Hanifa were in favour. He thought 
these were carrying the principle of analogical deduction 
to dangerous lengths in their endeavour to please the 
Khalifa. Consequently, fearing that the Faith would 
be undermined, he entirely discarded the principle of 
qiyas. On the other hand, he saw that the system set 
up by Malik, founded on the sunna of Madina, was 
inadequate to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding 
empire; but in seeking to establish his system on what 
he held to be the surer ground of the traditions he did 
not succeed in improving matters. 


Characteristic Features of the Schools 

The general tendencies of these schools can now be 
illustrated by a few examples of their rulings. There 
was the question, much discussed at the present time, 
as to whether it is permissible to translate the Qur’an., 
All four schools are in agreement on the ritual and 
liturgical use of the Qur’an, while Ash-Shafi‘i expressly 
lays it down that the words used in prayer must be 
recited in Arabic. Abu Hanifa, on the other hand, 
allows an exception to be made in the case of the 
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foreigncT who is incapable of pronouncing the Arabic. 
Then there is the allied question: “ Is it lawful to teach 
the Qur’an to non-Muslims ? ” an occupation that in¬ 
evitably entails the translation of the text. The more 
liberal Abu Hanifa sees no difficulty in the proposition. 
He relies on the hadith, and here finds himself in apparent 
agreement with the ruling of the Hanbali school. Ash- 
Shafi'i contents himself with setting forth the arguments 
for and against, but Malik is entirely opposed to the idea. 
He is just as uncompromising over the question of a 
complete translation of the Qur’an. Ash-Shafi‘i, as be¬ 
fore, hesitates to make a definite pronouncement. The 
Hanafis and Hanbalis approve of interlinear versions, 
such as at present exist in Persian, Urdu, English, etc., 
or of a version in which the Quranic text in Arabic 
faces the translation, as is the case with the English 
translation made by Maulana Muhammad Ali, printed 
in England. 

Their judgments in other matters reveal the fact that 
they are by no means always in agreement. For instance, 
in regard to the important question as to what should 
be done to prisoners taken in a time of jihad, we find 
that Abu Hanifa rules that they should be condemned 
to death or slavery. Ash-Shafi‘i, on the other hand, 
allows them to be freed on payment of ransom, or even 
without it. They differ, too, in their attitude to a 
Muslim heretic. Abu Hanifa holds that before being 
condemned such must be invited to repent. But the 
Maliki school do not require this; both this school and 
the Shafi'i condemn the apostate, irrespective of sex, to 
death. Abu Hanifa rules that the punishment for a 
woman heretic shall be, not death, but solitary confine¬ 
ment. Their disagreement shows itself also in matters 
where we should least expect it; e.g., in what was con¬ 
sidered the legal duration of gestation. Compared with 
the other thitt^Imdins, Malik held the most extreme 
views, allowing the period to last as long as four years, 
thus permitting the absurd conclusion that a child born 
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three years after its father’s death can claim its inherit¬ 
ance in law. Such reasoning inevitably led to casuistry, 
encouraging the ^ulamd to exercise their subtlety in the 
most fantastic fashion. All sorts of imaginary cases are 
discussed by them with the utmost seriousness; as, for 
instance, whether marriages with the jintiy genii, involve 
consequences affecting the law of inheritance. In this 
way a whole tradition of hypocritical laxity regarding the 
sunni law has been introduced, permitting believers to 
respect the letter in order the more easily to act contrary 
to its spirit. 

However, these four Imams are recognised to be of 
one mind on all the fundamental doctrines of Islam, 
and their “ agreement ” is enough to establish a 
general law which is binding on all Sunnis, that vast 
body of the orthodox to which the majority of the 
Muslims belong. It is the belief of the Sunnis, though 
in this the Shi'as differ, that there has been no first 
rank mujtahid since the time of the four Imams, 
Such phrases as the following occur in the works of 
Muslim authors: “ We are shut up to following the 

four Imams'^ “ It is of the grace of God that we 
are shut up to these four Imams, God approves of 
this, and into this matter proofs and explanations do 
not enter.” 

Every Muslim is expected to belong to one of the four 
orthodox madhallb, or schools, and to conduct himself in 
accordance with the fiqh, law, of that school. He#is not 
necessarily bound to it for life; should he desire he may 
pass to another school. In the same family, for instance, 
father and son may belong to different schools. 

^he Position To-day 

It has been agreed among the orthodox that, from the 
fourth century a.d., “ the door of ijtihad is closed.” All 
that the ^ulamd may do is to attempt to interpret the 
ijmd‘ of the four Imdms. To them the faithful turn, 
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when in doubt, for a solution of their perplexities and 
for a ruling on controversial points of doctrine. The 
written answers which they obtain are founded on 
(i) Quranic texts, (2) the sunna, (3) the doctrine of the 
four schools, and (4) This constitutes their fatwa 

or decision. The authors of these fativas are called 
muftis, i.e., givers of fatwas, and occupy a place of honour 
among the ‘ulamd. In Turkey the ‘ulamd are called 
hoja ; in India, mulla. 

But to this idea that all judgments are shut up to the 
ijmd^ of a bygone age modern Muslims take the strongest 
exception. It is to them a crime committed against 
Islam by the ‘ulamd in the name of religion. 

Adherents of the Hanafi school are found in Turkey, 
Central Asia and North India. They number approxi¬ 
mately 130 millions. The Shafi'Is, who come next with 
58 millions, were soon pushed out of their early home in 
Iraq and settled in Southern Arabia, East Africa, South 
India and the Indian Archipelago, Palestine, the Hejaz 
and Lower Egypt. Ash-Shafi'i’s tomb is in Cairo, and in 
A 1 Azhar, the celebrated mosque of that city, his teach¬ 
ing is regularly expounded. The Malikis now number 
16 millions only, and are found in the West, in the 
Sudan and all Northern Africa (with the exception of 
Lower Egypt), and in the districts of Arabia bordering 
the Persian Gulf. 

T'he system of Ibn Hanbal has almost disappeared. 
It is significant that there is now no mufti of this school 
at Mecca. His followers are said to number about 6 
millions; they cherish his memory chiefly because of 
the importance he attached to tradition. For this 
reason the revolt of the Wahhabis, the puritans of Islam, 
in the eighteenth century brought about a temporary 
revival of Ibn Hanbal’s system in Central Arabia. But 
the fate of the school is sealed. 

It is no part o^ the purpose of this introductory study 
to deal with fiqh, the technical term signifying the science 
of Islamic law. During the course of this chapter we have 
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indicated the scope of this branch of Islamic learning. 
It includes all manner of religious, ceremonial, civil, and 
criminal law. It is sufficient to state that its entire 
content is based on the four foundations of which we' 
have spoken above. 



SECTION III 

THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF ISLAM 




Chapter I 


THE CREED 

The central dogmas of Islam are two, viz., the Unity of 
God and the prophetic mission of Muhammad, These 
are enshrined in the brief and familiar creed : “ There is 
no god but God; Muhammad is the Apostle of God.” 
The whole of Muslim theology has been built up around 
these two beliefs, and though there have been varying 
expositions of Islamic doctrine and in consequence a 
great variety of sects, yet all Muslims agree to accept 
these two fundamental dogmas of the faith, and to 
repeat the creed in this brief form. 

The words of this creed are whispered into the ear of 
the new-born babe; they form one of the first sentences 
taught to the growing child; pious Muslims love to 
recite them on ail possible occasions, and desire that they 
shall be the last to fall from their lips ere they die. 

We have already seen how the Qur’an is the chief 
source for the Muslim shan‘at, or law in its widest sense, 
and it is from the Qur’an that this short creed is formu¬ 
lated. But its two parts nowhere occur there together; 
they are taken from separate chapters (xlvii, 21, and xlviii, 
29), a fact which serves to illustrate what we have said above, 
that the teaching of the book is in no way systematised. 
The task of drawing up the articles of faith and arrang¬ 
ing the doctrines of Islam scattered through its pages was 
left to succeeding generations. In this and the following 
chapter we shall be studying the results of their labours, 

Islam demands of believers (i) iman, faith, and (2) din, 
“ religion,” in the^ense of works or practical duties. In 
this chapter we shall deal with the first only. 
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Muslim theologians define tman as “ confession with 
the tongue and belief with the heart.” This con¬ 
fession may be made in two forms : 

1. “ I believe in God, His Name and Attributes and 
I accept all His commandments ” ; and more fully, 

2 . “ I believe in God, angels, books, prophets, the last 
day, the predestination by the Most High God of good 
and evil, and the resurrection after death.” 

I. The first article of faith is belief in Allah, viz., “ I 
believe in God,” though by far the more familiar form 
in which this is expressed is the first part of the short 
creed; as though the Muslim were to say, “ I believe 
there is no god but God.” 

The greatest possible stress is laid by the Muslim on 
this aspect of his belief in God, viz.. His unity. This is 
the doctrine known as tauhid. God “ is singular, with¬ 
out anything like Him; separate, having no equal.” 
The Qur’an is never weary of reiterating the formula 
which expresses this unity, and the short two-verse 
chapter (cxii.) which has this for its theme is significantly 
appraised as equal to one-third of the whole book: 

“ Say; He, Allah, is one. 

Allah is eternal. 

He begets not, nor is He begotten: 

And none is like Him.” 

This Arabic name for God was not, as is sometimes 
claimed, a new form revealed to Muhammad whereby 
he, first, preached the Divine unity among the Arabs. 
In pre-Islamic literature, Christian or pagan, ilah is 
used of any god, and Al-ilah (contracted to Allah) was 
the name of the Supreme Deity. Centuries before the 
time of Muhammad Arabs called the Ka'ba Bait-Allah. 
Ilah is probably only a variant form of the Hebrew 
names for God: El, Elodh, Elohim. ^ , 

A large part of Islamic theology is concerned with the 
problem of the relation between the essence of God’s 
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nature and His attributes, which number seven, sifdtu’s- 
sab‘a. The following is a brief summary of these attri¬ 
butes (sifdt): 

(a) Life (Hayat). Allah’s existence has neither be¬ 
ginning nor end. If He so wills. He can annihilate the 
world in a moment, or recreate it in an instant. If all 
the infidels became believers. He would gain no advant¬ 
age; if all believers became infidels He would suffer 
no loss. 

(b) Knowledge (‘Iltn). AUah is omniscient. He has 
knowledge of all things, hidden or manifest, in heaven 
or on earth. Events past and future are known to Him. 
He is free from all forgetfulness, negligence or error. 
His knowledge is eternal: it is not posterior to His 
essence. 

(c) Power (Qudrat). Allah is Omnipotent. If He 
wills. He can raise the dead, make stones talk and trees 
walk, annihilate the heavens and earth and recreate them. 

(d) Will (Irada). Allah can do what He wills, and 
whatever He wills comes to pass. Everything, good or 
evil, in this world exists by His will. He wills the faith 
of the believer, and the piety of the righteous; the un¬ 
belief of the unbeliever, and the irreligion of the wicked. 
All we do, we do by His wiU. The will of God is eternal, 
not posterior to His essence. 

(e) Hearing (Sama^). AUah hears aU sounds. He 
hears without an ear, for His attributes are not Uke 
those of men. 

(/) Seeing (Basr). AUah sees all things, even the 
steps of a black ant on a black stone on a dark night: yet 
He has no eyes as men have. 

(g) Speech (Kal&m). Allah speaks, but not with a 
tongue as men do. He speaks to some of His servants 
without the intervention of another, even as He spoke 
to Moses. He speaks to others by means of Gabriel, 
and this is the usual way in which he communicates His 
wiU to the prophets. 

But about the exact nature of these attributes and 
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the extent of the knowledge of them to which men can 
attain, there was, and is, great argument. The ultra¬ 
orthodox strictly prohibit too close an enquiry. It is, 
indeed, said to be impiety to enquire into the nature 
of God. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of various interpretations 
of a certain verse in the Qur’an (iii. 5), involving a ques¬ 
tion of punctuation, opposing schools of theology arose 
in Islam. The more orthodox, sometimes spoken of as 
the Sifdtians, held that the attributes of God are eternally 
inherent in His essence, without separation or change. 
Concerning certain terms applied to God in the Qur’an 
which were causing technical difficulties — such as 
“ hands,” “ eyes,” “ face ”—this school attempted no 
explanation but just accepted them as they stood. 

The MuUazilts, or “ separatists,” on the other hand, 
rejected the idea that the divine attributes are eternal. 
They also rejected the attributes of hearing, seeing, and 
speech as being accidents proper only to corporeal 
existence. They interpreted the attributes as mental 
abstractions, with no real existence in the divine essence; 
thus the “ hand ” of God was to be understood as an 
expression of His power and favour. 

For a time these rationalists flourished at Baghdad 
under Khalifas of like mind, until a shrewd reformer 
named Al-Ash‘ari arose and brought about their down¬ 
fall. This he did by enlisting on the side of orthodox 
Islam all the dialectical skill of the MuHaziltSj Ever 
since then the principles and methods of Al-Ash*ri have 
dominated the greater part of the Muslim world. 

It really comes to this, therefore, that, as the first half 
of the short creed itself unceasingly proclaims, the funda¬ 
mental conception of Allah among orthodox Muslim 
theologians is negative. H^ is unique, as well as a unit, 
and He has no relation with any creature that partakes 
of resemblance. He is defined, though not entirely, by 
a series of negations; a point of view that has crystallised 
into a popular refrain: 
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“ Whatsoever your mind can conceive 
That Allah is not, you may believe.” 

We may arrive at some understanding of the Muslim 
conception of Allah by a consideration of the significance 
of the ninety-nine names Islam gives to Him. 

These are very commonly classified in two groups of 
attributes : 

The “ terrible ” attributes— asmd-ul-jalaltya. 

The “ glorious ” attributes— asmd-ul-jamdltya. 

The “ terrible ” attributes receive the greater em- 
phays not only in the Qur’an and in the Traditions, but 
in the daily life of orthodox Muslims. 

An analysis of most of these names indicates that, 

Seven of them describe Allah’s Unity and absolute 
Being; 

Five speak of Him as the Creator, or originator of 
all Nature; 

Twenty-four characterise Him as merciful and gracious 
(to believers). These are indeed “ beautiful ” names 
and are used often in the Qur’an. The names “ Merci¬ 
ful ” and “ Compassionate ” occur in the well-known 
formula called bismilldh at the head of every chapter 
save one, viz., ix.; 

Thirty-six emphasise Allah’s power and pride and 
absolute sovereignty—these are the “ terrible ” attri¬ 
butes ; 

Five reveal Him as hurting and avenging; He 
is a God who leads astray, avenges, withholds His 
mercies, and works harm (cp. vi. 39; xxxii. 22; xiii. 33; 
xlv. 22). 

Four refer, in a special sense, to the morel qualities 
in Allah. 

Such a classification of these names shows that while 
Muhammad had a pronounced view of the “ physical ” 
attributes of God, his ideas concerning God’s “ moral ” 
qualities were defective. For instance, the Qur’an says 
that “ God is the best plotter ” (iii. 47; viii. 30). 
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The treatment of the subject of sin hy Muslim theo¬ 
logians throws further light on the conception of God 
in Islam. JVhat Allah forbids is sin. In consequence, 
the Qur’an repeatedly lays stress on things that are 
halaly “ permitted,” and those that are hardm, “ for¬ 
bidden.” 

Theologians divide sins into two main groups: 

{a) Kabna, or “ great sins ”: murder, adultery, dis¬ 
obedience to God or parents, shirking jihad, drunken¬ 
ness, usury, neglecting Friday prayers and the fast of 
Ramdhan, forgetting the Qur’an after reading it, swearing 
falsely or by any other name than that of God, magic, 
gambling, dancing, shaving the beard, etc. Such sins 
can only be forgiven after repentance. 

(b) Saghtra, or “ little sins ” ; lying, deception, anger, 
lust, etc. Sins of this class are easily forgiven if the 
greater sins are avoided and if some good actions are 
performed. As the Qur’an says: “ Observe prayer at 
early morning, at the close of the day, and at the approach 
of night; for the good deeds drive away evil deeds ” (xi. 
ii6). 

But the sin of sins is a heresy, shirk, i.e., the sin of 
“ associating a partner ” with God. This in Islam is the 
unpardonable offence. 

An Unitarian writer has observed: “ Islam saw God 
but not man; saw the claims of Deity, but not the 
rights of humanity; saw authorit)' but failed to see 
freedom.” ^ 

2 . Belief in Angels. God has angels whose great 
desire and business it is to carry out His behests. They 
are sexless and neither eat nor drink. Some are in heaven, 
some on earth, and of these some have charge of men 
and record their deeds. , There are four archangels: 
JibrcCxl (Gabriel), the medium of inspiration; Mika’il 
(Michael), who sees that all created things are provided 
with sustenance; ^Izrd’tl, who receives the souls of 
men when they die; Israftl, who will blow the trumpet 
on the last day. All these angels are sinless, though 
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Iblts, the Devil, was expelled from Paradise for refusing 
to do homage to Adam (xv. 30-32). 

These angels intercede for men. It is commonly 
believed that on the right side of every man is an 
angel who records his good deeds, and on his left one 
who records his evil deeds. Two fierce black angels, 
by name Munkar and Naktr, visit the corpse in the 
grave and interrogate it, demanding answers to these 
questions: “ Who is thy Lord ? ” “ What is thy 

religion ? ” “ Who is thy Prophet ? ” 

3. Belief in the Books of God. A Muslim is required 
to believe that various books of revelation have been sent 
by God through the instrumentality of Gabriel to the 
various prophets upon earth. The following are said to 
have received such books, though there is a difference of 
opinion as to how many each received : 

Adam (ii. 35) and his son Seth; 

Idris, i.e., Enoch (xix. 57); Abraham (Ixxxvii. 19); 

The Taurdt (Pentateuch) to Moses (xxxii. 23); 

The Tjobur (Psalms) to David (xvii. 57) ; 

The Injll (Evangel) to Jesus (v. 50). 

The Qur’an, the last of all and “ revealed ” to the last 
of the prophets, Muhammad, is to be followed to the 
Day of Judgment. 

There are four views current among Muslims con¬ 
cerning the authority of the earlier books : 

(<?) tarfV', lit. “ taking up ”; that they were taken 
up again to heaven, e.g., Jesus is supposed, by some, to 
have taken the “ Gospel ” with Him at His Ascension. 

If) tahrtf, “ act of corrupting ” ; by which it is under¬ 
stood that the O.T. and N.T. have been tampered with. 

(f) tanslkh, “ abrogating ”; that the previous books 
have been abrogated by the advent of the Qur’an. 

(^d) That the Qur’an is itself a sort of compendium of 
all necessary teaching in the Scriptures of the Jews and 
Christians. 

This, in effect, reduces the professed “ belief in the 
books of God ” to belief in one book only. 
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4. Belief in the Prophets of God. God has sent many 
prophets into the world. Adam was the first, Muhammad 
the last. If we were to believe the Traditions some 
2,400,000 prophets and 315 apostles appeared, but 
the names of only 25 of these are mentioned in the 
Qur’an (cp. vi. 84-86). Six of these, Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, being the 
heads of their respective dispensations, are given special 
titles, and by these titles they are commonly spoken of 
by Muslims {vide p. 69). These are the greatest and 
most exalted of the prophets. 

Muslim theologians observe a distinction between one 
who is a nabt and a rasul. 

A nabt, prophet, receives the highest form of inspira¬ 
tion {zoaht), but has not necessarily to deliver the 
message he receives. 

A rasul, apostle or messenger, not only receives this 
form of inspiration but, in addition, is commanded to 
deliver God’s message to men. Thus every rasul is a 
nabi but not every nabi is a rasill. 

There are degrees of rank among the prophets (xvii. 
57), Muhammad’s being the highest of all. He is, in 
the words of the Qur’an, Khdtimu^n-nabiyin, “ the seal 
of the prophets ” (xxxiii. 40); the last and the best. 

A popular book on prayer, while expatiating on the 
value of the prayers offered in a mosque five times daily, 
incidentally bears witness to this notion of varying rank. 
Thus: 


Morning prayer = 

20 pilgrimages to Mecca in the 

company 

of Adam. 

Noon „ = 

40 » 


77 

Abraham. 

Afternoon „ = 

60 „ 


If 

Noah. 

Sunset „ = 

80 „ 


ff 

Jesus. 

Night „ = 

100 „ 

)> 

77 

Moses. 

Friday „ = 

1000 „ 

7 i 7 ) 

77 

Muhammad. 


Each prophet is said to have been sent to his own 
tribe, whereas Muhammad was sent to all men. There 
is a tradition to the effect that Muhammad said, “ | was 
raised up for all men, whether white or black.” 

It is the orthodox belief that the prophets are free 
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from sin. The view of the As¥arians was that the 
power of sinning is not created in them, but the MuHa- 
zilts deny this and say that they possess some inherent 
quality which keeps them from sinning. The most that 
any Muslim will admit is that some prophets, before 
their call, may have committed some of the “ little ” 
sins. They refuse to admit that any one of them ever 
committed one of the “ great ” sins, and consequently 
are caused a certain amount of perplexity by the testi¬ 
mony of the Qur’an. There it is clearly stated that five 
of the six outstanding prophets were guilty of actions 
that required the forgiveness of God (cp. vii. 18-24; xi. 
47-49;' xxvi. 82; xxviii. 15). The one exception is 
Jesus, a distinction supported also by the Traditions. 
Bukhari and Muslim commenting on iii. 31, say : “ There 
is no child born but Satan touches it at its birth and 
therefore it cries at the touch, except Mary and her son.” 
(Sahihu’l Bukhari, iii. 194; cp. Mashariqu’l-Anwar, 
No. 929). 

5. Belief in the Resurrection and the Day of Judgment. 
We shall consider these two articles of the creed together. 

Four outstanding features characterise the Muslim 
view of the last things. 

(<2) The sounding of the Trumpets. 

It is recorded that Muhammad said, “ The last hour 
will not be till no one is found who calls on God.” 
Isrdfll wiU give “ a blast on the trumpet, and all who 
are in the Heavens and all who are in the Earth shall 
expire, save those whom God shall vouchsafe to live. 
Then shall there be another blast on it, and lo! arising 
they shall gaze around them ” (xxxix. 68). But some 
say that Isrdfll will give three blasts; the first to terrify, 
the second to slay, the third to quicken the dead. The 
resurrection of the body is mentioned or suggested in 
several passages in the Qur’an (xvii. 52 ; xxxvi. 79) : but 
Muhammad did not know just when all this would take 
place. 

According to the ijmd‘ of the learned, anyone who 
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doubts this article of the creed is an infidel. They are 
not agreed, however, as to the state of the soul during 
the time when the body is dead, nor concerning its 
revival. Muhammad will come first in order at the 
resurrection and will be the first also to enter Paradise. 

(Jb) The descent of the Books. 

After the resurrection men will wander about for 
forty years, during which time the books, which contain 
the records kept by the recording angels, will be given 
up. Men will rise up naked and confused; some will 
walk about, some stand for forty years looking up towards 
the heavens awaiting the books. They will perspire 
profusely through excess of sorrow. Each book will be 
given to its owner, into the right hand of those who are 
good, and into the left hand of those who are wicked. 
As the Qur’an says, “ Every man’s fate have we fastened 
about his neck: and on the day of resurrection will we 
bring forth to him a book which shall be proffered to 
him wide open : ‘ Read thy book: there needeth none 
but thyself to make out an account against thee this day.’ ” 
(xvii. 14; cp. verse 73, and Ixxxiv. 10-14). 

(r) The Scales. 

No Muslim can doubt this article of the creed since 
it is based on the Qur’an, the sunna, and ijmd^. The 
Scales contain the good and bad deeds of men. The 
good deeds are “ heavy,” the bad deeds “ light.” The 
fate of the doers, both good and evil, is expressly stated 
in the Qur’an (xxiii. 104-6; cp. vii. 7, 8). 

Prophets ana angels and, according to sSme autho¬ 
rities, believers also will be exempt from this trial. The 
Qur’an makes frequent reference to the fire of hell, and 
popular books on the subject dilate on the awful torments 
of the doomed. 

Hell has seven divisions, each with a distinctive name, 
purpose and terrors. 

(l) Jahannam, the Muslims’ purgatory; (2) Latina is the 
fire for Christians; (3) Al Hutamah, for the Jews; (4) SaHfy 
for the Sabeans; (5) Saqar, for the Magi; (6) Al-Jahlm 
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is the huge hot fire for idolaters; (7) Hdwia is the 
bottomless pit for mundfiqlny hypocrites. 

{d) The Bridge. 

When the foregoing tests are concluded, a very narrow 
bridge, sirdt, lit. “ road,” has to be crossed (xxxvi. 66; 
xxxvii. 22-3). Concerning this the Prophet is reported 
to have said: “ There will be a bridge sharper than the 
edge of a sword, finer than a hair, suspended over hell. 
Some will pass over it in the twinkling of an eye. some 
like a flash of lightning, others with the speed of a svdft 
horse. The angels will call out, “ O Lord, save and 
protect! ” Some Muslims will be saved, some wiU fall 
headloUg into hell, and afterwards be released. The 
infidels will all fall into heU and remain there for ever. 

There is a wall, AI A‘rdf, situated between heaven and 
hell. Persons whose fate is doubtful will sit thereon. 
They will look to heaven but will not be admitted; to 
hell and beg not to be sent thither. This subject gives 
the name to the seventh chapter of the Qur’an (cp. vii. 
44 - 5 )- 

The mushrik, or one who ascribes plurality to God 
(^shirk), will remain in hell for ever, because the offence 
and its punishment are alike eternal (xcviii. 5). 

Muslims who commit the “ great ” sins, though they 
die unrepentant, will not remain in hell for ever on the 
basis of a verse in the Qur’an, which says: “ Whosoever 
shall have wrought an atom’s weight of good shall 
behold it ” (xcix. 7). Or, as A 1 Ghazali puts it: “ There 
will not remain in hell an attester of God’s Unity . . . 
there shall not abide eternally in the fire a single believer” 
{Ihyd ‘ulumu’d-dln, Book II, Sect. i). 

On the other hand, the MuHazilis teach that the 
Muslim who enters hell will remain there for ev er; that 
the person who, having committed the “ great ” sins, 
dies unrepentant, though not an infidel, ceases to be a 
believer and hence will suffer as infidels do, but more 
lightly. Al-Ash‘ari, however, says: “ The sinner who 
dies unrepentant is at the mercy of God, but the Prophet 
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will intercede for him, as he said; “ My intercession is 
for those among my people who commit great sins ” 
(Shahrastani, Al Milal loa’n-Nihal, p. 73). Accordingly, 
it is the belief of the orthodox that Muhammad is now 
an intercessor on their behalf and that he will be on the 
last day. 

The signs of the last day are several, e.g.: 

(<2) The appearance of Dajjdl, or Anti-Christ; 

(b) The decay of faith on the earth; 

(c) Tumults and seditions; war with the Greeks and 
Romans; 

{d) The rising of the sun from the west ; 

{e) The second advent of Christ. As the Qur’an has 
it: “ Jesus is no more than a servant whom we favoured 
. . . and he shall be a sign of the last hour ” (xliii. 59-61). 
It is believed that he will return to destroy Dajjdl, and 
will descend near the mosque at Damascus at the time- 
of the afternoon prayer. He will re-establish Islam, live 
for forty years, and be buried at Madina. 

Popular treatises have vivid descriptions of heaven, 
(Jfannat), which is described by at least eight names. 
Its sensual delights are portrayed in detail in these 
books. According to Tirmidhi, the Prophet is supposed 
to have stated that there are one hundred degrees of 
felicity in heaven. 

6. Belief in the Predestination of Good and Evil. The 
believer is required to confess that good and evil take 
place by the predetermination of God ; that aU that has 
been and all that will be was decreed from eternity. 

Should any ask why God willeth and produceth evil, 
one can only reply that He may have wise ends in view 
which man cannot comprehend. 

This whole subject has been hotly debated in Islam, 
giving rise to three well-defined schools of thought. 

{a) The Jabarlans (from jabr, compulsion), who deny 
all free agency to man. God is responsible for all his 
actions. 

(b) The Qadartans, who deny al-qadr, or God’s 
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absolute decree. These say that evil and injustice ought 
not to be attributed to God, but to man, who is altogether 
a free agent. 

(c) The Ash‘artans hold that God has one eternal will. 
In this they agree with the Jabartans. Nevertheless, 
they allow some power to man. This they call kasb, or 
acquisition, because when God wills a thing the man 
acquires (by a creative act of God) the power to do it. 
The orthodox Muslim is thus inevitably a fatalist. 



Chapter II 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES 

Along with such “ faith ” there are certain “ works ” 
that are binding on the believer. These religious duties 
are five in number and because of their importance are 
known as arkdnu’d-din, or “ the pillars of religion.” 

1. Tashahhud, reciting the Kalima, a confession of 
faith. 

2. Salat, or namaz (Pers.), reciting the daily prayers^ 

3. Saum, or roza (Pers.), observing fast. 

4. Zakdt, the giving of alms. 

5. Hajj, undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

All these are farz, or obligatory duties, based on 
definite instructions in the Qur’an or the hadith. 

There are, besides, other duties which good Muslims 
should perform, but these are wdjib, “ necessary ” rather 
than “ obligatory.” Some of these are : 

(a) Undertaking the ^umra, or lesser pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

(b) Obedience of a wife to her husband. 

{c) Giving alms .Tter a fast. ^ 

{d) Offering the Baqr-‘Id sacrifice. 

{e) Reciting an extra prayer— saldtxCl zuitr (i.e., three 
rak^ats after the obligatory night prayer). 

(/) Supporting one’s relatives. 

Of these {c) and {d) are wdjib for the rich. If 
performed by the poor they are styled mustahabb, 
“ meritorious.” 

There are still lesser duties, based on the practice 
either of Muhammad or of previous prophets and “ per¬ 
mitted ” by Muhammad, e.g. (a) circumcision; (b) shav- 
uo 
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ing off the hair from the head and body; (c) paring 
the nails. 

In this chapter we shall deal only with the five 
“ pillars.” 

1. Tashahhudy or Shahadat. This word comes from 
a root meaning “ testify ” and consists in a confession 
such as this : “ I testify that there is no god but God ; I 
testify to His Unity and that He has no partner: I testify 
that Muhammad is His servant and His messenger ”; 
or more briefly the confession may be made in the words 
of the Kalima: “There is no god but God; Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God.” 

2. Salat (namaz). Before a Muslim recites his prayers 
certain ablutions are prescribed which must be per¬ 
formed. These are of three kinds: 

(a) wazuy the lesser ablution; (b) ghusl, the greater 
ablution, and (f) tayammum, a special purification by 
sand, in the absence of water. 

(ci) tvazu is the ablution made before the appointed 
five daily prayers in accordance with four rules. Thus 
the following parts of the body are to be washed with 
water: 

(1) The face, from the top of the forehead to the chin 
and as far as each ear; 

(2) The hands and arms, up to the elbows; 

(3) A fourth part of the head is to be rubbed with the 
wet hand; 

(4) The feet up to the ankles. 

The Shi‘as, on the other hand, only wipe or rather 
rub the feet. 

It is commonly believed that if any portion of the 
specified parts of the body is left unwashed, the sub¬ 
sequent prayer is robbed of all value. Nor is the per¬ 
formance of wazu quite so simple as it looks. Bound 
up with these four main rules are fourteen minor ones 
based on the sunna of the Prophet. Here are a few: 
To utter one of the names of God at the commencement; 
to clean the teeth; to rinse the mouth three times; to 
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put water in the nostrils three times; to observe the 
proper order in washing the parts of the head and 
body; the space between the fingers of one hand must 
be rubbed with the wet fingers of the other; the beard 
must be combed with the fingers; to rub under and 
between the toes with the little finger of the left hand, 
drawing it from the little toe of the right foot and be¬ 
tween each toe in succession, finishing with the little 
toe of the left foot. 

The “ little sins ” are forgiven after such tva%u 
followed by prayer. Muhammad is reported to have 
said, “ He who makes zvazu according to my wazu, and 
then makes two ra¥aU (i.e., recites two sections in prayer), 
without being defiled between, all his former (little) 
sins will be forgiven ” (Sahihu’l Bukhari, kitdbu'l-wazu). 

(Jb) Ghusl on the other hand is a bathing of the Whole 
body after certain legal defilements. In this case water 
must be poured three times over the right shoulder, 
three times over the left, and finally three times on the 
head. Besides this there are three farz regulations : the 
mouth must be rinsed; water must be put in the 
nostrils; and the whole body must be washed. Not 
one hair must be left dry in the process. 

(f) ^ayammum, or purification by sand, is prescribed 
for special circumstances, viz., when water is not pro¬ 
curable within two miles; when one is sick and the use 
of water might be dangerous; when water cannot be 
obtained without encountering danger^from an enemy, 
wild beast or reptile; when a person, delayed by some 
festival or funeral, has not time for the ordinary 
ablutions. 

The sand is struck with open hands, and then the 
mouth and other parts are rubbed with them. 

Having performed the necessary ablutions, the wor¬ 
shipper is ready and can proceed to recite the prescribed 
prayers. These may be said in private or in public, but 
those said in a mosque are more meritorious. The 
person and his clothes must be clean, and his face turned 
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towards the mihrab, or niche in the back wall of the 
mosque indicating the direction of Mecca. Prayer in 
a mosque is preceded by the adhan, or “ call to prayer,” 
which is loudly chanted by the mu'adhdhin from high up 
in a minaret of the mosque. This adhan sounds forth 
five times a day and is composed of short sentences which 
elicit similarly worded or appropriate “ responses,” 
sentence by sentence, from intending worshippers within 
hearing. Thus the mu‘adhdhin calls out: “ God is great; 
I confess that there is no god but God; I confess 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God; come to prayer; 
come to do good ”; (and, in the morning, “ prayer is 
better* than sleep ”); “ God is great; there is no god 
but God.” 

During the course of the prayer certain postures are 
assumed and genuflexions made by the worshipper 
according to prescribed rules. The prayers themselves 
are a recitation, in Arabic, of certain passages from the 
Qur’an, more especially the concluding short chapters, 
also the Fdtiha, the opening chapter, together with some 
ascriptions of praise to God. 

At prescribed intervals during the recitation of these 
prayers the worshipper utters the takblr, or ascription of 
greatness to God (viz., Alldhu Akbar), followed by a 
prostration with forehead touching the ground. A 
completed portion of the prayers is a raVat, and the 
worshipper offers two or more according to his originally 
declared niyyat or “ intention.” 

At the conclusion of the rak‘ats the worshipper says 
the duriid, or prayer for Muhammad, thus : 

“ O God ! have mercy on Muhammad and on his 
descendants, as Thou didst have mercy on Abraham and 
on his descendants. Thou art to be praised and Thou 
art great,” etc. 

He then turns his head first to the right and repeats 
the salam, or salutation, to the assembled congregation, 
“ The peace and mercy of God be with you ” ; then to 
the left with the same words. 
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A very beautiful gesture marks the conclusion of the 
prayer. Raising his hands as high as his shoulders, with 
palms upturned to heaven, the worshipper offers up a 
mundjdt, or supplication, either in Arabic or in his own 
words, and then draws his hands over his face and on to 
his breast as if to convey the blessing received to every 
part of his body. 

Tradition, and not the Qur’an, has fixed the number 
of obligatory daily prayers as five; these are named and 
defined as follows: 

Fajr, at dawn, before sunrise. 

Zuhr, soon after midday. 

‘y^sr, mid-afternoon. 

Maghrib, soon after sunset. 

‘Ishd, after nightfall. 

There is also a class of prayers styled najl, “ voluntary.” 
The prayers on Jurn^a, Friday (the Muslim Sabbath) 
take the place of ordinary prayers and are preceded by 
a khutba, or address delivered by the itndm. 

3. Saum (joza), or fasting; in particular during the 
days of the month called Ramdhdn. Fasting is defined 
as abstinence from food and drink, perfumes, tobacco, 
conjugal relations, during the hours between sunrise and 
sunset. Meals are to be taken at night. One purposing 
to keep the fast says: “ O Lord, I intend to fast to¬ 
morrow for Thy sake. Forgive my past and future sins.” 

On the conclusion of the fast he pravs: “ O God, I 
fasted for Thy sake and had faith in Thee, and confided 
in Thee, and now I break the fast with the food Thou 
givest. Accept this act.” 

It is a farz duty to fast during the month of Ramdhdn. 
Young children and idiots are excused, while the sick and 
those on a journey may postpone it to another time. 

There are other fasts also, such as that on the tenth 
day of the month of Muharram, but these are najl. 

The fast of Ramdhdn is commenced with the first 
observance of the new moon marking the opening of the 
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month and is rigidly kept; when, in the course of 
rotation, Ramdhan falls in the heat of summer the fast 
can be a severe trial to both body and temper. 

Certain acts render the fast invalid: e.g., if, when 
cleansing the teeth, a drop of water should pass down 
the throat; if food is eaten under compulsion; if 
medicine is put into the ear, nose, or even on to a wound 
in the head; if a meal has been taken on the supposition 
that it was night-time; if after the night meal a portion 
of food larger than a grain of corn should remain between 
the teeth or in a cavity of a tooth; if food is vomited. 
In all such cases another fast must be kept. 

Where the fast is wilfully broken certain alternative 
penalties are prescribed; the delinquent must atone by 
setting free a slave, or fast every day for two months, or 
give sixty persons two full meals each, or give one man 
two such meals for sixty days. 

The aged and infirm must, in lieu of the fast, feed 
some poor person. In the case of women with child 
and mothers suckling a child and also sick persons, it is 
required that they keep the fast at some other time. 

The fast is broken on the last day of Ramdhdn after 
the sun has set, with a very light meal called iftdr, lit. 
“ breaking fast.” Often a little water is drunk, or a 
date eaten. 

4. Zakdt. In Islam two terms are used for alms- 
giving. 

(l) Zakdt, i.e., legal alms ; this is due, subject to certain 
conditions, from every Muslim; (2) sadaqa, or “ offer¬ 
ings ” made at the time of the festival known as 'IduH- 
Fitr at the end of Ramdhdn, or just alms in general. 
We shall in this place deal only with zakdt. 

It is a farz duty for every Muslim of full age to give 
zakdt on account of his property, provided he has suffi¬ 
cient for his own substance (ii. 40, 77, 104). The three 
conditions without which zakdt would not be compulsory 
are: that a person should be (i) in Islam; (2) a free 
man; (3) the possessor of nisdh, i.e., the fixed amount 
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of “ property.” The amount of this varies according to 
the nature of the thing possessed. 

When one’s stock is required for daily use, such as 
grain for food, implements for work, the zakat is not 
taken from it. Again, if a person owes a debt, the 
amount of the debt must first be paid, and the alms are 
to be paid from the balance. On the other hand, if a 
debt is due to God as the result, say, of a vow or in atone¬ 
ment for the neglect of some religious duty, it must not 
be deducted from the “ property ” on which zakat is due. 

As regards cattle the following rules are laid down; of 
sheep and goats nothing is given if the total number is 
less than 40. The owner has to give one for 120, two 
for the next 80, and one for every 100 after. While 
buffaloes are classed with sheep, the rules for camels, 
horses and cows are very intricate. Donkeys and mules 
are curiously exempt on the strength of a statement 
attributed to Muhammad: “ There has not been sent 
down to me anything particularly about asses ” {Mishkdtu 
’l-Masdbih, Book 6, chap, i.. Part I.), 

This zakdt is to be presented to certain classes of 
persons as indicated in the following passage in the 
Qur’an: “ Alms are only for the poor,” (i.e. paup6rs), 
“ and the needy ” (i.e., those in temporary distress), 
“ and those who collect them, and for those whose hearts 
are made to incline ” (i.e., to Liam), “ and for ransoms, 
and for debtors, and for the cause of God and the way¬ 
farer. This is .’n ordinance from GtKl, and God is 
Knowing, Wise ” (ix. 60). 

It is of interest to note that the Khalifa Abu Bakr 
abolished this giving of zakdt to converts, and the 
Khalifa ‘Umar said to some such persons, “ This zakdt 
was given to incline your hearts towards Islam, but now 
God has prospered Islam.” No Companion has denied 
this statement, by which we conclude that on the 
authority of the ijmd'’ of the community this order is 
“ suspended.” 

Zakdt may be given to a slave to enable him to pur- 
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chase his freedom, or to enable a poor person to under¬ 
take the hajj. Such care for their own poor is a pro¬ 
minent characteristic in many Muslims. 

But zakdt must not be used for the building of 
mcsques, funeral expenses, or for liquidating the debts 
of a deceased person; neither is it permitted to give it 
to parents or grandparents, children or grandchildren. 

5. Hajj, Finally there is the hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

This is a farz duty as laid down in the Qur’an : “ Pro¬ 
claim to the peoples a pilgrimage: let them come to 
thee on foot and on every fleet camel ... let them pay 
their vows, and circuit the ancient house ” (xxii. 28, 30), 
also, “ The pilgrimage to the temple is a service due to 
God from those who are able to journey thither ” 
(iii. 91). 

Baidhawi, the famous commentator, says that the words 
“ are able ” were interpreted by the Prophet to mean 
the possession of food for the journey, and an animal to 
ride on. Imam Ash-Shafi‘I concluded from this that if 
a man could not go himself he might send a substitute. 
Ibn Malik held that if any man could walk and keep 
himself on the way, he must go. The Prophet is re¬ 
ported to have said that it is only necessary to make the 
pilgrimage once, any additional pilgrimages to the holy 
city are na/l. On the other hand, if a slave, while a 
slave, makes the pilgrimage he must make it again on 
obtaining freedom. So, too, if a child makes it, he must 
go again on coming of age. 

Into the intricate prescriptions for the due perfor¬ 
mance of this pilgrimage we cannot enter here. It must 
suffice to note the three actions that are /arz_ and five 
that are wdjib. The pilgrim is obliged: 

(a) To wear no other garment except the ihrdm; i.e., 
seamless garments specially reserved for the purpose. 
One of these is worn round the loins, the other is thrown 
over the shoulder. The head is left uncovered. 

(h) To stand on Me. ‘Arafat. 
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(c) To make the tazodf, or circumambulation of the 
Ka'lja seven times. 

The zvdjib duties are : 

(a) To make halts (wuquf) in the outlying sanctuaries 
of Muzdalifa and Mina, with a sacrifice at Mina. 

(b) To run along the course between Mt. Safa and 
Mt. Marwa. 

(c) To perform the ceremony of casting pebbles at 
the pillar representing Satan. 

(ti) To make an extra tawdf. 

(e) To shave the head at the conclusion of the pil¬ 
grimage. 

The pilgrimage must be made in Dhu’l-Hijja, the 
twelfth month of the Muslim calendar. 

During the circumambulation of the Ka‘ba the 
pilgrim is expected to kiss the Black Stone, which is let 
into one of its walls. If on account of the crowd he 
cannot get near enough he must touch it with his hand, 
or with a pole, and kiss that which has touched the stone. 
At this time he says : “ O Allah, I do this, in Thy belief, 
and in verification of Thy book and in pursuance of Thy 
Prophet’s example. May Allah bless and preserve him! 
O accept Thou my supplication, diminish my obstacles, 
pity my humiliation, and graciously grant me Thy 
pardon.” 

The entire ceremonies connected with this hajj have, 
as we observed above, been taken over with very little 
variation from Aiab paganism. ' * 

The ‘umra, or lesser pilgrimage, is optional but highly 
meritorious. It is not restricted to any special time of 
the year. It comprises the same ceremonies and obliga¬ 
tions, excepting the sacrifice, as the great pilgrimage, but 
is confined to the visit of the Ka‘ba and the sanetuaries 
around Mecca. 

Subsequently the pilgrim makes the ziydrat, or “ visit,” 
to the tomb of the Prophet at Madina. Henceforth the 
pilgrim is known and respected as a Hdjt, one who has 
made the pilgrimage. . 



Chapter III 


MUSLIM HIGH DAYS 

During the course of the calendar year a number of high 
days or “ holy days ” are celebrated by Muslims. Special 
historical significance attaches to these; some are festi¬ 
vals, occasions of joy; others are days of solemn re¬ 
collection and even mourning. There is, however, a 
tendency for them to become public holidays. 

I. Baqr-‘Id, “ the Cow Festival,” is the most import¬ 
ant of the Muslim feasts. (It is also called ^Idu’l-Azha, 
vulg. ‘Idu’z-Zuhd ; in Persia, ^Id-i-Qurbdn ; in Turkey 
and Egypt, Bairdm ; i.e., the Feast of Sacrifice.) 

This is the “ sacrifice ” made by the pilgrims in con¬ 
nection with the ceremonies of the hajj^ and referred to at 
the close of the preceding chapter. While the pilgrims 
assembled at Mecca are offering it as one of the con¬ 
cluding rites of the pilgrimage it is faithfully observed 
simultaneously by Muslims everywhere. The authority 
for this sacrifice is an injunction in the Qur’an, xxii. 33-38. 

Its origin is interesting. Soon after coming to Madina 
Muhammad observed that the Jews kept their great fast 
of the atonement, on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
as a memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from the hands of Pharaoh. Those 
were the days when he was kindly disposed to the Jews, 
80 he and his followers also kept the fast. But when, in 
the second year, his relations with them became strained 
he substituted this feast of Baqr ^Id, He did more than 
that. Part of the ritual of the pagan Arabs during 
their annual pilgrimage to Mecca had been the offering 
of animals in sacrifice. Muhammad now made his 

u» 
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newly-substituted feast to fall on the tenth day of the 
month of Dhu’l-Hijja^ that is, at the very time when the 
Arabs were offering their victims near the ancient sanc¬ 
tuary. This is only another proof of his remarkable 
foresight. 

Muslims believe that great merit accrues to all who 
keep the feast, and this is borne out by a weU-known 
tradition credited to ‘Ayesha. She reported that Mu¬ 
hammad once said: “ Man has not done anything on 
the ^IduH-Azha more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood; for verily the animal sacrificed will come, on the 
day of resurrection, with its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, 
and will make the scales of his (good) actions “ heavy.” 
Verily its blood reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falleth upon the ground ; therefore be joyful in it ” 
{Mishkdtu'l Masdbih, Book 4, chap. 49, 2; but cp. with 
this Qur’an xxii. 38). 

According to the commentator Jalal-ud-din As- 
suyutl, this sacrifice was instituted in commemoration 
of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son Ishmael. 
The story as given by Muslim writers is somewhat as 
follows: When Abraham founded Mecca the Lord 
desired him to prepare a feast for Him. The Lord 
commanded him to offer up his son Ishmael. In accord¬ 
ance with God’s direction Abraham took his son to a 
place near the Ka‘ba to sacrifice him and made several 
ineffective attempts to cut his throat. Ishmael then 
said to his father. “ It is through pity'and compassion 
for me that you allow the knife to miss: blindfold your¬ 
self and then sacrifice me.” Abraham acted on this 
advice, bhndfolded himself, drew his knife, repeated the 
bismilldh (“ in the name of Allah ”) and, as he thought, 
cut his son’s throat: but he found to his surprise that in 
the meantime Gabriel had substituted a sheep for his son. 
There is nothing in the Qur’an to connect this sacrifice, 
as Mushms do, with the history of Ishmael; the latter’s 
name occurs in the Hadith Sahth of Bukhari. Never¬ 
theless, Muslim writers, generally, maintain that the son 
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was Ishmael, not Isaac, and that the scene of the sacrifice 
was on Mt. Mina, near Mecca, and not in “ the land of 
Moriah ” as stated in Genesis xxii. 2 (cp. 2 Chron. iii. i). 

The usual celebration takes place as follows. Prayers 
are said at the ''Id.-gah, or place of worship for high days. 
This is a spacious enclosure outside the city set apart for 
an occasion like this in order that the whole Muslim 
population of the locality may join together in one joyful 
act of public worship. At the close of the service the 
worshippers, in happy mood, salute and embrace one 
another and then settle down to enjoy the rest of the 
day in feasting and merriment. It is an occasion when 
people bedeck themselves and their children in new 
clothes. 

The sacrifice itself is offered on returning to their 
homes. It is a wajib duty that every Muslim should 
keep this feast and sacrifice an animal for himself. This 
may be a sheep or a goat. It is a common practice for 
a number of Muslims (not more than seven) to club 
together to sacrifice a large animal, like a cow or a camel, 
between them. The animal sacrificed must be without 
blemish or defect of any kind. 

When all is ready the head of the family takes a sheep, 
or a cow, haqr (as is often done in India), or a camel, to 
the entrance of his house, places it to face Mecca, and 
sacrifices it by repeating the phrase bismilldh Alldhu 
akbar, while cutting its throat. Any other mode of 
slaying the victim is bar dm. 

Particular reference is made to this “ invocation ” in 
the chapter of the Qur’an prescribing the sacrifice: 
“ And the camels have we appointed you for the sacrifice 
of God : much good have ye in them. Make mention, 
therefore, of the name of God over them when ye slay 
them ” (xxii. 34). 

The flesh of the animal is then divided, one-third being 
given to relatives, one-third to the poor, and the re¬ 
mainder reserved for the use of the family. 

2. ‘Idu’l-Fitr, the “festival of the breaking of the 
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Fast ” (i.e., of Ramdhan). It is also called ^Idvds-saghlr^ 
the minor feast, to distinguish it from the Feast of 
Sacrifice, ’‘Idu’l-kabir, the great feast. It commences as 
soon as the one-month fast of Ramdhan is over, or more 
precisely, on the first appearance of the new moon 
heralding the tenth month of Shawwal. The appearance 
of the new moon is proclaimed by some prearranged 
signal, such as the firing of a cannon or maroon. It is a 
time of undisguised relief and rejoicing. Friends hail 
each other with exclamations such as, chand mubdrak! 
viz., “ a happy moon ” (to you). 

The festival which is celebrated on the following day 
is characterised by alms-giving, when sadaqa or pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings such as flour, fruit, etc., are made to 
the poor in the name of God. Having made these 
offerings the people forgather either in the principal 
mosque, or as in the case of the great feast, at the ‘Id-gah. 
When the congregational prayers are completed the 
imam takes his place on the second step of the mimbar, 
or pulpit, and recites the khutba. At the conclusion of 
the sermon he offers a mundjdt, or supplication, in which 
the people join, for the remission of sins, the recovery of 
the sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, preservation 
from misfortune, and freedom from debt. Feasting and 
merriment mark this day also. 

3. Bara Wafat (i.e., bdra, “ twelve,” and zoafdt, 
“ death ”) is a festival observed in India (but not gener¬ 
ally elsewhere) on the twelfth day of the third month 
RabVu’l-Awwal. It is a curious fact that Muhammad is 
believed by some to have been born and by others to 
have died on this day of the month. 

{a) Bara Wafat, then, is in commemoration of his 
death. On the previous evening perfumed embrocation 
is made from sandal wood. This is placed in a vessel 
and carried in procession to the Td-gah, or to some other 
place where the Fdtiha (the words of the first chapter of 
the Qur’an) is said over it. It is then distributed to 
the people. This evening ceremony is a sort of public 
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notice that on the morrow the feast day will be cele¬ 
brated with the usual ‘wrr, i.e., prayers and offerings. 
On the morning of the twelfth the Qur’an is read in the 
mosque or in private houses; then food is cooked and 
fdtihas are said. 

Some persons possess a special stone, called qadamu’r 
Rasul, or stone with an impress of the Prophet’s footstep. 
On this day the place in which it is kept is elegantly 
decorated. People assemble in the house for a special 
ceremony, when selected persons recite the story of the 
birth, miracles, and death of the Prophet. Portions of 
the Qur’an also are read and the durild is repeated. The 
Wahhabis, a puritan sect, do not observe the Bara Wafat 
as it is not enjoined either in the Qur’an or the Hadlth. 

(b) It is becoming increasingly common in India to 
celebrate on this day the birthday of the Prophet, as 
is done in Egypt and other countries. Consequently the 
day is spoken of as Jashn-i-Milad-i-sharlf, “ the feast of 
the noble birth.” On these occasions poems are recited 
and addresses delivered describing the character and 
achievements of Muhammad. 

4. Akhir-i-Char Shamba is the Persian for “ the last 
Wednesday,” i.e., of the second month, Safar. On this 
day a feast is held in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
having experienced some mitigation of the illness which 
in the following month terminated his life. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing. 

Sweet cakes are prepared and fdtihas in the name of 
the Prophet are said over them. In some quarters the 
strange custom is followed of “ drinking the seven 
saldms.” For this purpose a banana leaf, or a leaf from 
a mango-tree, or else a piece of paper, is taken to a mulla, 
who writes seven short sentences from the Qur’an on 
it, each of which contains the word saldm. 

While the ink is still wet it is washed off in water, and 
the mixture is drunk by the person for whom the writing 
was made. Peace and happiness are thus ensured for 
the future. It is a day of special rejoicing among the 
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Sunnis, but the Shi'as consider it unlucky and the 
Wahhabis, again, do not observe it because it is not 
enjoined. 

5. Shab-i-Barat is the Persian for “the night of 

record,” and is observed on the fourteenth night of the 
eighth month, Sha‘ban. Muhammad is alleged to have 
said that on this night God registers annually in the 
bardt, book or record, all the actions men are to perform 
in the ensuing year; and that all the children of men, 
w^ho are to be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Some say that this night is referred to in the Qur’an at 
xliv. 2. “ On the night wherein all things are disposed 

in wisdom.” 

Muhammad enjoined his followers to keep awake the 
whole night, to repeat certain prayers, and to fast the 
next day. As a matter of fact, however, the time is 
marked by great merriment rather than fasting, and 
frequently large sums of money are wasted on fireworks. 

6 . Muharram, lit. “ that which is forbidden,” and so 
anything “ sacred.” This is the name of the first month 
of the Muslim year, but it now primarily suggests the' 
period in that month observed by the Shi’as as days of 
mourning in commemoration, chiefly, of the martyrdom 
of Husain, the younger son of ‘Ali, the fourth Khalifa, 
by Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter. They also mourn 
for ‘All himself and his elder son, Hasan. 

The ceremony, as conducted in I»dia, is briefly as 
follows. As soon as the new moon appears, marking the 
commencement of the month Muharram, people assemble 
in the ^Ashur Khdna (lit. ten-day house) and pronounce 
the Fdtiha over some sherbet, or sugar, in Husain’s name. 
This is subsequently distributed to the poor. They then 
mark out a spot for the pits in which each night bonfires 
are lighted. Here every night during the festival fires 
are kindled and the people, old and young, fence with 
each other across its flames, simulating a fight, and 
calling out, “ ‘Ali ! Noble Husain ! Noble Husain ! 
Bridegroom ! Friend ! ” 
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The ^Ashur Khdna is sometimes only a temporary struc¬ 
ture, its walls being draped with black cloth, bordered 
with texts from the Qur’an. It is kept brilliantly 
illuminated. Placed to one side of it are the ta^zias, or 
tdbuts, wooden structures covered with tinsel and meant 
to represent Husain’s mausoleum erected on the plains 
of Karbala in Iraq, or else the Prophet’s tomb at Madina. 
Near to the ta^zias are placed imitations of articles 
supposed to have been used by Husain at Karbala, e.g., 
a turban of gold, a sword, a shield, a bow and arrow. 
Amongst numbers of ‘alamSy or standards, is one with a 
representation of a human hand fixed to the head of a 
pole. This is a popular emblem representing the five 
members of the Prophet’s family: Muhammad, Fatima, 
‘All, Hasan, and Husain. 

Each evening within this building dense crowds 
assemble to listen to marthiyas, elegaic poems, which are 
chanted by paid singers in honour of Husain. Some 
one will mount a kind of pulpit and recite the story of 
the heartless way in which the foes of ‘Ali put him and 
his sons to death. 

Such recitals so stir up the emotions of the people that 
they repeatedly rise from their places and with real or 
feigned grief beat their breasts, crying out, “ ‘Ali! ‘Ali! 
Husain ! Husain ! ” Yazid, the Khalifa responsible for 
the latter’s death, is cursed. 

On the seventh day processions are formed outside the 
building and the people parade the streets holding aloft 
a number of standards, reminiscent of those sad events. 
The chief of these is the standard of Qasim. This is to 
represent the marriage of Qasim, the son of Hasan, to 
the favourite daughter of Husain, just before the death 
of the latter. With this event in mind the crowds shout 
at intervals, “ Bridegroom ! Bridegroom ! ” 

On the evening before the tenth day these ‘alams and 
ta‘zias are taken out in procession. It is a scene of great 
confusion, with men and boys running about in quaint 
disguises. This is the carnival of the Muslim year. 
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The next day is ^Ashura (tenth). On this day the 
ta^zias are stripped of their trappings and conveyed to 
a large open spot, near a river or pond. The water 
represents the plains of Karbala and serves to recall the 
agony of thirst experienced by Husain before his death. 
Into this water the ta^zia frames are finally thrown. 

On the evening of the twelfth day people sit up all 
night reading the Qur’an, and reciting marthiya^ and 
verses in praise of Husain. On the thirteenth day a 
quantity of food is cooked and, after the Fdtiha has been 
pronounced over it, it is given to the poor. 

Now, the Sunnis, as a rule, view these celebrations 
with disapproval for reasons which will appear clear in 
our next chapter. Nevertheless, they, too, keep the 
^Ashura as a special day. They consider it to be a most 
excellent day, in the belief that on it God created Adam 
and Eve, heaven and hell, the seat of Judgment, the 
table of decree, the pen, fate, life and death. 

It will be convenient at this point to turn to a con¬ 
sideration of the different sects in Islam, since we have 
already said so much about one of them, the ShPas. 



Chapter IV 


THE SECTS OF ISLAM 

Muhammad is reported to have predicted that his 
followers would split up into numerous sects. The tra¬ 
dition as it appears in the Mishkdtu’l-Masdbih runs 
thus : “ Abdu’llah-ibn-‘Umar related that the Prophet 
said: ‘ Verily it will happen to my people even as it 
did to the children of Israel. The children of Israel 
were divided into seventy-two sects, and my people will 
be divided into seventy-three; everyone of these sects 
will go to hell except one sect.’ The Companions said, 
‘ O Prophet of God, which is that one ? ’ He said, ‘ The 
religionwhich is professed by me and my friends’” (Booki, 
chap, vi., 2). The prediction came true, except that in 
the course of the thirteen centuries the total number of 
the sects has considerably exceeded seventy-three. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent 
Muhammad was aware of the real ground on which the 
disruption was to take place. Certainly the language of 
the tradition attributed to him does not suggest the 
actual cause, for it was not religion, nor doctrinal differ¬ 
ences. As a matter of fact the various sects have always 
subscribed to certain broad religious views and, in con¬ 
sequence, are entitled to be called Muslims. These are 
(i) the short creed: “ there is no god but God; Mu¬ 
hammad is the Apostle of God ” ; and (2) the belief that 
the Qur’an is the final and perfect revelation from God 
and, as such, abrogates and supersedes all previous 
scriptures. 

No, the rock on which Islam was split in twain was the 
question of the succession, that is to say a political affair; 
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and, indeed, it has, as a rule, been political disagreements 
which have given rise to its numerous- schisms and 
heresies. Who was to succeed Muhammad ? that was 
the question. The Prophet, as we have seen above 
(p. 31), died without having made any arrangement for 
his successor; nor was there any guidance on the matter 
to be found in the Qur’an. 

‘All, Muhammad’s son-in-law, a privileged person, 
laid early claim to the succession, and there were some 
from the first who supported him ; but on three separate 
occasions his claims were overruled and the vote of the 
people went to others, namely, the first three Khalifas, 
all of the Quraish tribe as the shartat clearly ordained. 
Here was cause enough for jealousy, intrigue and revolt. 

The Sunnis 

The Sunnis can, and do, claim to be the orthodox 
sect indicated by Muhammad in the tradition we have 
quoted, for a Sunni is one who follows the sunna, or 
custom of the Prophet. More precisely he acknowledges 
the first four Khalifas as the rightful successors of 
Muhammad; he accepts the “ Six Books ” of Traditions, 
and he attaches himself to one of the four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence. He considers the ijmd^ of 
those four great Imams to be binding on him. 

In other words the Sunnis ai^ traditionists, and as 
such have arrogated to themselves the title of Ahlu’s- 
sunna, “ the People of the Custom,” although other sects 
likewise profess to follow the example of the Prophet. 

Wherever, therefore, in these pages we have spoken of 
the “ orthodox ” Muslims we have had in mind the 
Sunnis, whose number far exceeds that of any other sect 
in Islam. They predominate in all Muslim countries, ex¬ 
cept Persia. A few ) ears ago it was estimated that of the 
then total Muslim population of about 235 millions, nearly 
215 millions were Sunnis,^ and that of this number more 
than 90 millions belonged to the Hanafi school of law. 
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The Khawarij 

The statement that dissension arose in Islam over 
purely political affairs is well illustrated in the origin of 
the Khawarij, lit. “ seceders,” the oldest sect of all. 
We have already seen how a large body of them (12,000) 
deserted the Khalifa ‘All in the critical battle of Siffin 
with the pretender Mu'awiya. On that occasion they 
had protested against ‘All’s agreement to settle the 
question of his own succession by arbitration, and bitterly 
denounced him for his weakness. But they took their 
stand mainly on the principle that the succession must 
not be looked upon as the exclusive privilege of a par¬ 
ticular family or tribe, like the Quraish. They main¬ 
tained that the Prophet’s successor should be duly 
chosen by the votes of the Faithful from amongst the 
worthiest, not excepting negroes. In fact they were 
typical Beduin democrats. 

This sect during the first three centuries of the Hijra 
were the cause of the shedding of a great deal of blood. 
They were fanatics and desperate fighters, so much so 
that jihad threatened to become with them a sixth 
“ pillar ” of Islam. 

The sect has its representatives even in the present 
day, but under other names and with numerous sub¬ 
divisions. They are chiefly met with in scattered groups 
in North Africa. 

The Shtas 

But by far the most important heretical group, both 
in point of numbers and influence, are the Shi‘as who, 
like the Khawarij, owe their origin to violent disputes 
about the succession. These S&[‘as, lit. “ followers,” 
are the adherents to the cause of ‘AH. As Muhammad 
left no sons this group from the outset maintained that 
‘AH was the first legitimate KhaHfa, or Imam as they 
preferred to term the “ successor.” The Shi‘as stoutly 
deny that the succession can be open to election, and in 
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consequence they reject (and often denounce) the first 
three Khalifas as usurpers. 

We have already spoken of the tragedy that befell the 
family of ‘Ali—of how he himself was assassinated at 
Kufa, his elder son Hasan murdered, and the younger, 
Husain, cruelly massacred at Karbala by the order of 
Yazid, the usurper whom Shi‘as speak of as “ the 
polluted.” 

Ever since then the tombs o£ Husain at Karbala and 
of ‘All at Najaf have been sacred ground, places of 
pilgrimage for the Shi‘as, their Mecca indeed. Kazi- 
main and Samarra, which contain the tombs of some of 
the twelve Imams, are also numbered amongst their holy 
places. To these, as well as to Karbala and Najaf, Shi‘a? 
like to convey the bodies of their dead. 

The Shi‘as have developed their reverence for the 
members of the Prophet’s house to the extent of lower¬ 
ing, at least among themselves, the prestige of the 
Prophet. ‘All is apt to be made more of than Mu¬ 
hammad, just as Husain is given greater honour than 
are his father and elder brother. Shi‘as are at times 
profoundly moved by the recollection that Husain 
is supposed to have voluntarily sacrificed himself in' 
order to effect a reconciliation between God and his 
followers. 

In the case of Shi‘as it is tru^ that their particular 
views on this question of the succession led to the for¬ 
mation of stri nge religious doctrines which served to 
widen the breach between themselves and the orthodox. 
Nor was that all; disputations among themselves caused 
the party to split up into numerous subdivisions, some 
say about seventy in number, each hostile to the other. 

We must now briefly consider some of these later 
developments. The Shi‘as are also called Imamiyyas, 
because they give the successor of Muhammad the title 
of Imam and not Khalifa, in the belief that the Muslim 
religion consists in true knowledge of the Imam, or 
rightful leader of the faithful. For this reason they 
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arrogate to themselves the title (claimed by Sunnis also), 
Al-Mu^mintn, or “ true believers.” 

In support of their views on the succession they claim 
that the Prophet, under the direct guidance of God, 
declared ‘Ali to be his successor, and for their peculiar 
views about the Imamate they find support in the 
following passage in the Qur’an : “ When his Lord made 
trial of Abraham by commands which he fulfilled. He 
said, ‘ 1 am about to make tb.ee an Imam to mankind’ : 
he said, ‘ Of my offspring also 1 ’ ‘ My covenant,’ 

said God, ‘ embraceth not the evil doers’” (ii. 118). 
On the basis of this verse the Shi‘as contend that the 
Imamate, or Khilafat, is a divine institution and that, 
since the covenant “ does not embrace evil doers ” the 
divinely appointed leader must be without blemish and 
without capacity to sin. 

There is a further curious idea, generally prevalent 
among all classes of Muslims, that long before the 
creation of the world God took a ray of light from the 
splendour of His glory and united it to the body of 
Muhammad. Now the Shi‘as contend that this light of 
Muhammad (Nur-i-Muhammad) descended from the 
Prophet direct to ‘AH, and that from ‘AH it passed on 
to the true Imam. In this way ‘AH and his successors 
came to be looked upon as almost divine. 

It followed that the Shi‘as believed that the Imam 
must be a direct descendant of the Prophet. This 
practically shut up the succession to the Fatimids, i.e., 
the children of ‘AH by Fatima, so that offspring by other 
marriages contracted by ‘AH were rigorously excluded. 
The SlH‘as stoutly opposed the claims of the Abbasids, 
the descendants of Abbas, Muhammad’s uncle. 

Such views involved the Shi‘as in a great deal of per¬ 
secution, particularly at the hands of the Abbasids, and, 
in consequence, they invented the doctrine of taqtya, 
“ guarding one’s self,” or more explicitly religious dis¬ 
simulation (cp. Qur’an iii. 27). According to this 
doctrine a Shi‘a feels justified in resorting to prevarica- 
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tion in order to escape religious persecution. He may- 
even represent himself to be a Sunni. He feels little 
hesitation in making use of such a practice because he 
believes that in doing so he is merely obeying the com¬ 
mand of the hidden Imam. 

This strange idea of a hidden Imam was another 
doctrine they were driven to invent. Including ‘All 
there were twelve Imams. It is believed, however, that 
the last of these, Abu’l-Qasim, known as A 1 Mahdi, or 
“ the guided one,” disappeared in 940 in a cave in 
Samarra. He is said to be still alive and able to guide 
the believers. At the end of the age he will reappear 
and convert the world to Islam. Allegiance to him is 
a cardinal principle among the Shi^as. It should be 
noticed that he is much more to the Shi‘as than is the 
Khalifa to the Sunnis. He is not only Muhammad’s 
temporal successor, but a sinless and infallible teacher. 
It follows, therefore, that this Imam has the sole right 
to decide controversial matters. In his authority the 
Shi‘as believe they have found something much more 
reliable than the ijmd^ of the people. 

Shi‘as who believe in these twelve Imams are called 
ithna-ashariyya, or “ twelvers.” They constitute the 
majority of the Shi‘a sect. About seven millions of 
them live in Persia where the Shi‘a faith is the state 
religion. Another five millions of them are to be found 
in British India, with their headquarters in Lucknow. 

A few further r haracteristics of the Shi‘as as a whole 
may be briefly mentioned here. 

They reject the “ Six Books ” of Sunni hadlth, re¬ 
placing them by five collections of their own which 
they call akhbdr. These are another set of traditions 
in which the isnad admits only the testimony of the 
members of the house of ‘Ali, the Imams, and their 
followers. The sole object of these collections is to 
support the claims and cause of ‘Ali. 

The Slu‘as in opposition to the Sunnis believe that 
there can still be mujtahids. Their doctors claim the' 
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right to be the interpreters of the hidden Imam, and, in 
that capacity, they share his infallibility. One result of 
this doctrine is that among Shi‘as there can be no 
question of different “ schools ” or diverse opinion, as 
among the Sunnis. But even with them the road to 
progress is closed inasmuch as the decisions of the 
mujtahids must be in strict accord with the Qur’an and 
with the akhbdr. 

Another practice that separates the Shi‘as from the 
Sunnis is mut‘ay or temporary marriage, on payment of 
a sum of money. Such a union may be dissolved after 
a period stipulated between the parties. The orthodox 
doctors severely condemn the practice as tantamount 
to adultery. 


The Ismd‘ilts 

Another prominent subdivision of the Shi‘as is the 
Isma‘ili sect, in many respects very similar to the 
“ twelvers.” They trace their origin to the fact that 
on the death of the sixth Imam, one of his younger sons, 
Musa, was nominated for the succession and not the 
eldest son, Isma‘il. The greater number of the Shi‘as 
accepted this decision, holding Isma‘il to be not a fit 
person, but a smaller group upheld the claims of Isma‘il 
and thus caused further dissension in the Shi‘a ranks. 

They terminate the line of the visible Imams with this 
Isma'il, or with his son Muhammad, taking the two 
together as the seventh Imam, and for this reason they 
are also known as sabHyya or “ seveners.” They say 
that the succession of hidden Imams commenced from 
the death of this Muhammad. 

The sect spread to North Africa where it received 
the support of the Fatimid dynasty. From Hakim 
bi-Amri’llah, the sixth Khalifa, sprang other sects, the 
most famous of which are the Druses of Syria. The 
“ seveners ” are found in small numbers in India, 
Afghanistan, Arabia, Persia, and other places. 
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^he Bohr as 

The Bohras are a subdivision of the Isma'ilis, chiefly 
residing in Bombay and Baroda. According to the 
census of 1921 they number slightly more than 153,000. 
They are mostly the descendants of Hindu converts, 
though a few claim to be of Arab origin. The sect in 
India owed its origin to the work of missionaries from 
Yaman, Arabia. The head of the sect finally left Arabia 
and came to live in Baroda in the year 1539. In 1588 
a schism took place in their ranks owing to rival claim¬ 
ants to the leadership, the new parties being called after 
the names of the rivals, Da’udis and Sulaimanis. The 
daH, or head of the Da’udi branch, resides at Surat and 
that of the Sulaimani in Yaman; but the latter has 
a representative in Baroda. Little is known of the 
religious beliefs of these people, because they practise 
great secrecy. They keep themselves aloof from other 
Muslims, and have separate cemeteries and mosques.. 
The Da’udi Bohras offer prayers only three times a day: 
morning, noon, and night. 


The Khojas 

The Khojas are another subdivision of the Isma‘ilis, 
residing chiefly in the Panjab, Sind, Kathiawar, Bombay, 
and Poona. Groups of them are to be found in East 
Africa, Arabia, and Persia. Their numbers are slightly 
less than those of the Bohras. The history of their 
origin goes back, as does that of the Bohras, to dissension 
following the death of a Fatimid Khalifa of the eleventh 
century a.d. in Egypt. Leaders, daHs, of this sect came 
to India several centuries ago and settled in outlying 
parts hke Gujarat, Sind, and Multan. These men tried 
to adapt their peculiar doctrines to prevailing Hindu 
beliefs; thus one of them endeavoured to prove that 
‘Ali was the long-expected tenth avatar, “ incarnation,” 
of Vishnu 1 
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There are two groups of these Khojas, commonljr 
spoken of as the Panjab Khojas and the Agha Khani 
Khojas. The main difference between these groups is 
in the matter of leadership, otherwise their religious 
beliefs and practices are almost the same. The Panjab 
Khojas, the smaller party, do not recognise the Agha 
Khan as their spiritual leader, but turn instead to the 
pin of the Chishti and Qadiri orders, though both of 
these are of the Sunni persuasion. 

The main body of the Khojas, including most of the 
scactered groups outside of India, recognise the Agha 
Khaij as their head. The present Agha Khan III. is the 
grandson of one of the same name who fled from Persia 
and arrived in Sind in 1840. These Agha Khans have 
always claimed to be the lineal descendants of ‘Ali, 
through Isma‘il, the seventh Imam in direct succession. 
The present Agha Khan is immensely wealthy and is 
well-known in Europe and England as an owner of race¬ 
horses. 

He is a leader in Muslim reform movements, and has 
always been a strong supporter of Aligarh University. 
To this and other causes he has made handsome dona¬ 
tions. He is almost worshipped by thousands of de¬ 
votees who help to maintain him in a life of luxury by 
their gifts. But there is evidence of a spirit of revolt 
in the ranks of these Khojas, and at intervals groups 
have seceded. As recently as 1927 a party of the dis¬ 
contented at Karachi, styling themselves “ The Khoja 
Reformers’ Society,” addressed an open letter to the 
Agha Khan protesting against his worldly mode of life 
in face of the poverty and illiteracy of the Khojas, and 
demanding drastic changes in the management of the 
affairs of the community. The letter contained such 
demands as these: that the Agha Khan should disclaim 
and repudiate all divine honours paid to him; and that 
he should put a stop to, and refuse to accept, all 
“ offerings ” made to himself. 
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Bdbts and Baha'is 

Reference must here be made to two other groups 
because of the affinity exhibited by their central teaching 
to the Shi‘a doctrine of the Imam. Strictly speaking, 
however, these are not “ sects ” of Islam but rather a 
revolt from it. 

To understand their origin we must go back many 
centuries to another idea cherished by the early Shi‘as. 
They believed that the twelfth or hidden Imam, the 
Mahdi, held intercourse with his followers through a 
succession of mediums each of whom was called a Bab, 
or “door” (i.e., of communication). This intercourse 
is said to have continued for sixty-nine years, when the 
last Bab refused to appoint a successor. 

After the lapse of nine centuries this theory and claim 
were revived in Persia in the person of one Mirza ‘Ali 
Muhammad, who gave out that he was the Bab and that 
in him dwelt the mind of the Mahdi and the prophets. 
Born in Shiraz in 1820, he soon showed himself inclined 
to religious meditation, and proceeded, while still young, 
to Karbala, where he earned for himself a great name 
for piety and learning. In 1844 he proclaimed himself 
to be the “ Door ” of communication between the 
Faithful and the hidden Imam, saying: “ Whosoever 
wishes to approach the Lord his tjod and to know the 
true way that leads to Him ought to do it through me.” 

He settled dov^ 1 in Bushire, gathering around him a 
large body of disciples, among whom were some in¬ 
fluential men. Zealous disciples preached his doctrines 
throughout Persia and gained for him such a foflpwing 
that the mulla% rose in opposition. 

The Bab propounded his doctrines in a collection of 
books called the Baydn, which manifests a style similar 
to that of the Qur’an. In this he sets forth, though 
often obscurely, the inner and veiled meaning of re¬ 
ligion. Generally speaking, his teaching is marked by a 
more liberal spirit than anything hitherto known in 
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Islam. One main theme of his teaching was that God 
is unapproachable; man can only approach Him through 
some appointed medium. For this purpose a Primal 
Will, distinct from God, becomes incarnate in the 
prophets. This Primal Will has spoken in the Bab, and 
will speak yet again in “ Him whom God shall manifest.” 

His attitude to Islam can be gauged by the emphatic 
way in which he declared that no revelation is final. 
Other prophets will be sent as mankind progresses and 
requires fuller teaching. There is no real disagreement 
between the earlier prophets, rather each new mani¬ 
festation is more complete than the last. 

Such teaching naturally aroused widespread opposition 
which, in 1848, took the form of severe persecution at 
the time of the coronation of the new Shah, whose Prime 
Minister hated the Babis. After long imprisonment 
the Bab was condemned to death and executed in July 
1850. He seems to have been a man of noble character 
with a zeal for religious and social reforms, so that such 
persecution merely served to strengthen his cause. 

Unfortunately two years later some Babis, on their 
own initiative, formed a plot to assassinate the Shah. 
This act exposed the whole community to renewed and 
relentless persecution. There followed such a slaughter 
as perhaps is unparalleled in the history of the world. 
During the successive outbreaks of persecution these 
unfortunate people invariably exhibited wonderful 
heroism and devotion to their faith. Thus closed a 
chapter in the Babi movement. 

The Bab in 1849 had nominated as his successor one 
Mirza Yahya, to whom he gave the name Subh-i-Azal, 
“ The Morning of Eternity.” This man remained for 
some years the recognised head of the Babi community. 
The persecution following the attempt on the Shah’s 
life drove him, however, to Baghdad, where, a year later, 
he was joined by his half-brother and senior in years, 
Mirza Husain ‘Ali Baha’uUah, who had just been re¬ 
leased from prison. But ten years later the Persian 
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Government had them both deported to Constantinople, 
whence, once again, the Turks moved them to Adrianople. 
Up till now Baha’ullah had done nothing more than 
attempt to revise the works of the Bab, and for a time 
he continued to subordinate himself to his younger and 
less assertive brother, but his own influence grew so 
rapidly that we find him in 1866 proclaiming himself to 
be no other than the person to whom the Bab had 
referred in that mysterious phrase, “ Him whom God 
shall manifest.” Mirza Yahya and his followers naturally 
protested, and a violent quarrel ensued which led to 
blows. The Turkish Government intervened and de¬ 
ported them; Baha’ullah and his followers were sent 
to the Turkish penal settlement at Akka (Acre) near 
Haifa, in North Palestine, and Yahya to Cyprus, where 
he died in 1912. 

The Bab had really only intended a reform of the 
Shi‘a Imamate, and Mirza Yahya aimed at nothing more 
than preserving the pure Babist doctrine, but Baha’ullah 
took an independent line and proclaimed himself the 
messenger of a new dispensation. He announced that 
he was the emanation of the Deity, the Apostle of the 
final revelation, no longer for the Shi‘as or Islam alone, 
but for all mankind. He thus reduced the original Bab 
to the subordinate position of a„forerunner of the final 
faith, Baha’ism. He too set forch his doctrines in a book, 
modelled on the style of the Qur’an; besides which he 
sent a series of official letters to the heads of govern¬ 
ments setting forth the substance of his teaching. 

The clean break made by Baha’ullah with Islam can 
be shown by the reforms he introduced; prayer is to 
be offered only three times daily, and while doing so one 
should not face towards Mecca; the fast of Ramdhdn is 
abolished, also the wearing of the veil by women; traffic 
in slaves is forbidden; intercourse with persons of all 
other religions is enjoined; music is allowed; jihad is 
abolished. 

It must be acknowledged that Baha’ism raises womwi 
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to a higher level than they occupy in Islam and at the 
same time aims at restricting many of Islam’s social evils. 
It encourages liberty of thought and urges that kindness 
should be shown to all. It has already done much to 
shake the complacent idea in the minds of many Muslims 
in Persia and elsewhere that Islam is the last word in 
temporal and spiritual matters. 

On the death of Baha’ullah in 1892 his eldest son, 
Abbas Effendi, or as the Baha’is prefer to call him, ‘Abdu’l 
Baha, “ The Servant of the Splendour,” succeeded him 
as head c.f the community. Like his father he also came 
into coptiict, in 1898, with his half-brother, Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali, who claimed that he, and not Abbas, 
had been appointed to the leadership by Baha’ullah. 

Abbas lived in Haifa virtually as a prisoner, and pro¬ 
ceeded, after the manner of his father, to emphasise the 
cosmopolitan, pacificist, and humanitarian character of 
the new religion. Baha’ism is patently an eclectic 
system that borrows freely from other faiths. At the 
same time it claims to realise the highest ideal, to 
sum up the best tendencies of Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Freemasonry, and Theosophy ! The 
centre at Acre-Haifa became in Abbas’ lifetime a place 
of pilgrimage for his more devout followers, and has 
since come to have an attraction for Baha’is similar to 
that of Mecca and Madina for Muslims. 

Reliable statistics for the Baha’is are not available. 
There are only a few hundreds in Syria. “ The numbers 
of the adherents of the movement in Persia have been 
grossly exaggerated by travellers and others ” (vide 
Moslem Worlds Oct. 1931). 

The movement was introduced into America in 1893 
by a Syrian Christian, Dr Ibrahim George Khairullah, 
a convert to Baha’ism, who advocated the claims of 
Baha’ullah. This man on visiting Acre in 1898, that is 
to say, after the quarrel between Baha’ullah’s two sons, 
transferred his allegiance to Muhammad ‘Ali, but on his 
return to America failed to get the majority of the 
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Baha’is to do likewise. Subsequently Abbas Effendi sent 
missionaries thither to advocate his own claims, and in 
1912 he went in person. There followed the spectacle 
of two rival factions each denouncing the other. Never¬ 
theless, the support which Abbas then gained from his 
American disciples greatly helped in his propaganda 
work. 

He died at Haifa in November 1921. The position 
he had gained for himself may be judged by the fact that 
the British Government had conferred a knighthood on 
him, and that amongst those present at his funeral was 
the High Commissioner for Palestine. He left only 
daughters, and so a grandson, Shauqi Rabbani, was pro¬ 
claimed as his successor, but he does not seem to have 
received much support from the community. 

The Baha’is carry on an extensive propaganda in many 
countries and now claim to have thousands of adherents 
in America, Germany, and Russia, with several centres 
in India, where even Muslims are said to be joining the 
new faith. An observer of this movement in America, 
however, writes of having gained the impression that “ a 
number of excellent people have had their hopes raised 
by men who had no message for them.” Certainly the 
claims made on behalf of the dead ‘Abdu’l Baha in litera¬ 
ture now current are, to say nthe least, preposterous: 
“ ‘Abdu’l-Baha is the chosen instrument of God . . . 
the ‘ Centre of the Covenant.’ . . . All who have had 
spiritual contac ■ with him realise that in reality he is the 
point of divine guidance in the world to-day. ... As 
the life blood goes from the heart to each organ of the 
body ... so from ‘Abdul . . . goes forth the spirit of 
the love of God, to each of themembersof the multitude.” 
This looks uncommonly like a revival of the theory of 
a hidden imam. 



Chapter V 


SOFISM 

Sufism is that mode of the religious life in Islam wherein 
the chief stress is placed on the activities of the inner 
self rather than on the performance of external ritual; 
in other words, it is the name given to Islamic mysticism. 
It owes its origin, on the one hand, to an eflFort to break 
away from the unsatisfying idea of a purely transcendent 
God, and on the other, to an attempt to recover from 
the failure of the Mu‘taziKs, or free-thinkers, to solve 
certain philosophical difficulties by the aid of pure reason. 

Dissatisfied with the Qur’an and the sunna as guides 
, to a knowledge of divine truth, and unable to accept the 
principle of the use of pure reason, the Sufis formulated 
yet another basis for the discovery of divine truth, viz., 
kashf, or “ illumination.” Kashf is that direct and 
immediate apprehension of divine things which the soul 
gains, not from an inspired book nor by some process of 
reasoning, but through experience. This principle of 
kashf forms the basis of the teaching of the Sufis, whom 
we may call the mystics of Islam. 

It is claimed that the system is not opposed to the 
sharPat, yet in some respects it is. The two differ mainly 
in that the sharVat deals with the outward and visible 
profession of religion, whereas Sufism seeks to regulate 
the inner life of the soul. By way of explaining their 
separate functions the Sufi says that the knowledge of 
religious truth is of three kinds: that which is received 
from God, that obtained with God, and that acquired of 
God. The knowledge received from God is that based 
on the sharVat, the revealed law, made obligatory by 
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God Himself. That which is obtained zoith God is the 
knowledge of the mystic path. Finally, that which is 
acquired of God, called ‘ilmu'l ma^rifat, or gnosis, is the 
knowledge of God possessed by prophets and saints. 
This last kind of knowledge cannot be acquired by 
ordinary means, but results from Divine guidance and 
illumination. 

Early History of Sufism 

Three well-defined stages mark the progress and 
developments of Sufism. 

In its earliest phase it took the form of an ascetic 
movement. The Umayyad Khalifas and the nobles of 
their day, in their utter disregard for the sharfat, were 
so unlike the four rightly-guided Khalifas that pious 
Muslims in disgust withdrew from the world to find 
peace of soul in a life of seclusion. These hermits were 
the earliest Sufis of Islam. By them poverty was re¬ 
garded as a meritorious condition, and renunciation the 
surest means of gaining Paradise. At first the good 
things of the world were renounced in the hope of 
obtaining rewards in the hereafter, but at a later stage 
the renunciation was made wholly for the love of God. 
Such selfless devotion to the Divine Being came to be 
looked upon as the characteristic feature of true Sufism. 

We shall give an account of two of the more famous 
Sufis of this earliest period, viz., Ibrahim bin Adham, 
and Rabi‘a, botii of whom lived in the second century 
of the Hijra. 

I. Ibrahim was at one time the king of Balkh. His 
great wealth is indicated by the fact that when he walked 
abroad forty golden scimitars and forty golden maces 
were carried before and behind him. But being by 
nature religiously inclined he was led to renounce his 
throne and all the v(>orld’s pleasures for a life of absolute 
poverty. Many stories are told of how he found satis¬ 
faction in poverty. On one occasion, after having no¬ 
thing to eat all day, he passed the night in prayer, offering 
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400 rak^ats in thanksgiving for his utter destitution. A 
second day followed in like fashion and again at night 
he offered 400 ra¥at% in thanksgiving. Thus a week 
went by and then, feeling the pangs of hunger, he cried, 
“ O Lord, ’twere better now if Thou wouldst give me 
something to eat.” At that moment a young man 
appeared and, asking him if he required food, took him 
to a certain house. The occupant, a man who had 
formerly been one of the king’s slaves, at once re¬ 
cognised his master and exclaimed, “ Sire, I am your 
slave, aU that I have is yours.” Ibrahim humbly made 
reply, “ I set you free, and freely bestow on you aU that 
is with you—only permit me to go away.” Then 
hastening out of the house, he prayed: “ O Lord ! I 
promise not to ask anything from anyone in future, save 
from Thee. I asked Thee for bread and Thou didst 
offer the world to me ! ” 

Ibrahim made the pilgrimage to Mecca on several 
occasions and remained there once for a number of 
years. Yet he never drew water from the well Xatr’-zanif 
because the bucket had been the gift of some king and 
he scrupled to use it. 

Once he overheard a darwesh bemoaning his poverty, 
and remarked, “ I presume that you purchased your 
poverty for nothing.” The darwesh exclaimed, “ What! 
is poverty also sold ? ” “ Yes,” replied Ibrahim, “ I 

bought mine at the cost of the kingdom of Balkh, and 
it was cheap at the price ! ” 

2. Rabi‘a was a woman, a native of Basra, who died 
at Jerusalem in a.d. 801. She was born in the poorest 
of homes and was left an orphan when only a little girl. 
A famine scattered herself and her sisters, of whom she 
was the fourth, as her name indicates. She was sold for 
the sum of six dirhams. As a slave she used to fast 
during the daytime while working for her master, who 
exacted from her hard labour. In the night time she 
spent long hours in prayer. Observing her ascetic mode 
of life her master freed her, and thenceforth she devoted 
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herself to the love of God, living a life of extreme 
poverty. 

It is to her that Sufism owes the conception of prayer 
as free and intimate intercourse with God. Thus, to 
the prescribed prayer which was regarded as, in itself, 
a meritorious act, there came to be added this kind 
of free prayer as a means of gaining access to God’s 
presence. 

Rabi'a never faltered in her vow of asceticism. Again 
and again her friends offered her assistance but she as 
often declined it, being content to look to God for the 
supply of her needs. Her reply to those who desired to 
help her was: “ Verily, I should be ashamed to ask for 
worldly things from Him to Whom the world belongs; 
how, then, should I ask for them from those to whom it 
does not belong ? ” 

Some of her prayers illustrate the statement made 
above that, in course of time, the vow of renunciation 
came to be taken not as a means of obtaining rewards in 
the world to come, but just from love of God. We give 
two of them : “ O my Lord, whatever share of this world 
Thou dost bestow on me, bestow it on Thine enemies; 
and whatever share of the next world Thou dost give 
me, give it to Thy friends. ^ Thou art enough for me.” 
Another runs as follows: ‘‘ O my Lord, if I worship 
Thee from fear of hell, burn me in hell, and if I worship 
Thee from hope of Paradise, exclude me thence; but 
if I worship Ihee for Thine own sake, then withhold 
not from me Thine Eternal Beauty.” 


Speculative Elements in Sufism 

The second phase in early Sufism coincided with the 
period from thfe accession of the Khalifa Harunu’r- 
Rashid, 786, to thd death of Mutawakkil, 861. During 
these years Hellenic culture greatly influenced the 
current of Islamic thought. Plato and Aristotle were 
translated into Arabic and eagerly studied. There 
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resulted a strong rationalistic movement in Islam under 
the influence of which Sufism took on the form of a 
theosophy. Certain new elements, such as gnosticism, 
ecstasy and pantheism, now became characteristic 
features of Sufism. 

A brief description of two of the great Sufis of this 
period may be given here. 

I. Zu'n-Nun Misrl (860) of Egypt, is one of a number 
of famous Sufis of the period who contributed greatly 
to the system from their immense learning, and who 
superimposed a speculative element on the more prac¬ 
tical asceticism. This man was renowned for his great 
learning, devotion, and communion with God. He 
would wander amidst the ruined monuments of Egypt, 
studying the inscriptions and endeavouring to decipher 
their mysterious hieroglyphics. He is held in high 
reputation also as a chemist. At length he was charged 
with heresy and imprisoned by the Khalifa Mutawakkil. 
When, however, the latter learned of his remarkable 
learning and sanctity he had him released and himself 
became his disciple. 

It was this man who first introduced into Sufism the 
idea that the true knowledge of God is to be obtained 
by means of ivajd, or “ ecstasy.” He used to say, “ The 
man who knows God best is the one most completely 
lost in Him.” 

Another outstanding figure of this period was Abu 
TazJd, or Bayazid, of Bistam, a town in the province of 
Qumis, near the S.E. corner of the Caspian Sea. His 
grandfather had been a fire-worshipper and his father a 
nobleman of the town. 

Bayazid is revered as Sultdnu’l-^Ariftn, the king of 
gnostics. He first propounded the doctrine of fund, or 
“ extinction.” He said, “ Creatures are subject to 
ahwdl, or states, but the gnostic has no state because 
his vestiges are effaced and his essence is annihilated by 
the essence of another, and his traces are lost in the 
traces of another.” In consecjuence he used at times 
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to exclaim in a state of ecstasy: “ Glory to me! how 
great is my majesty ”; and, “ Verily I am God; there 
is no God except me, so worship me ! ” 

Both these expressions are to be found in the Qur’an, 
and it is frequently said that in using them he was 
merely quoting from it. Nevertheless other similar ex¬ 
pressions, and his views regarding the annihilation of 
man’s essential nature, prove that in reality he held 
pantheistic views. The following prayer of his is often 
quoted: “ O God, how long will there be ‘ I ’ and 

‘ Thou ’ between me and Thee. Take this away, that 
my ‘ I ’ may become ‘ Thou,’ and ‘ I ’ be nothing. O 
Lord, as long as I am with Thee, I am more than all, 
and when I am with myself I am the least of all.” 


How Sufism won Recognition in Islam 

The Sufism of the earliest period was favourably 
received inasmuch as its main doctrines followed the 
line of orthodox Islam, but with the admixture of these 
foreign pantheistic elements later Sufism had to struggle 
for recognition. It was not until the time of the re¬ 
nowned Imam, A 1 Ghazali (1058-1 iii), who inaugurated 
the third phase, that Sufism in its modified form was 
finally established. 

This man, otherwise known as Abu Hamid Muhammad, 
a native of Tus, near Meshed, in Khurasan, Persia, 
occupies a unique place in the history of dogmatic 
theology in Islam. Though left an orphan at an early 
age, he diligently prosecuted his studies at various places 
of learning and soon proved himself to be a genius. He 
was appointed as Professor in the Nizamiyah College at 
Baghdad (the “.Oxford ” of the Muslim world of those 
days), where he lectured for four years before retiring 
from the world as a Sufi. 

“ In his biography he speaks of how from his youth 
up he was possessed of an intense thirst for knowledge, 
which impelled him to study every form of religion atid 
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philosophy and to question all whom he met concerning 
the nature and meaning of their beliefs. When he 
endeavoured to distinguish the true from the false he 
could find no sure test. He decided that he could not 
trust the evidence of his own senses. If the senses 
deceive, may not the mind do likewise ? Perhaps our 
life is a dream full of phantom thoughts which we mistake 
for realities. 

“ For two months he was thoroughly sceptical. Then 
God gave him light; he regained his mental balance 
and was able once more to think clearly. He now con¬ 
cluded that his thinking faculty must serve as his guide 
to truth. He thus set himself to examine the founda¬ 
tions of belief as represented in four classes of people 
who were devoting themselves to the search for truth, 
viz., the scholastic theologians, the teachers of esoteric 
doctrines, philosophers, and Sufis. 

“ Scholasticism, he admitted, while an excellent cor¬ 
rective against heresy, could not cure the disease from 
which he himself was suffering, i.e., lack of religious 
certainty. The propounders of esoteric doctrines, though 
claiming to possess the truth, failed to satisfy him. As 
for the philosophers, all of them, materialists, naturalists 
and theists alike, were branded with infidelity and heresy. 
In any case his religious instinct would not permit him 
to worship at the shrine of pure reason. Thus Sufism 
remained as his last hope. Having carefully studied the 
writings of the mystics he became convinced that this 
was the right path for him. He came to see that the 
higher stages of Sufism could not be mastered by mere 
study, but must be learnt by actual experience. After 
a long and painful struggle with himself he cast aside 
all worldly ambition, and in 1095 left Baghdad to wander 
forth in Syria. At length he found the peace his soul 
craved. He died in iiii ” (Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs, p. 381). 

He became a dominating figure, and it is due to his 
influence that Sufism became assured of a place within 
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Islam. It was he, also, who secured for philosophy and 
philosophical theory (hitherto regarded by the orthodox 
‘ulama as heresy) more honourable recognition. Since 
his time three principles are recognised as interwoven 
in the system of Islam : naql, or tradition; ^aql, or 
reason; and kashf^ or illumination. “ Tradition ” re¬ 
presents the authority of the Qur’an and the sunna; 
“ reason ” is the basis of analogical reasoning and philo¬ 
sophical theology; and “ illumination ” is that direct 
revelation made upon the mind of the Sufi. 

T/>e Main Characteristics of Sufism 

The entire system of Sufism centres round the two¬ 
fold question: How is man to gain the experience of 
God’s inward presence; and what is God in relation 
both to the individual and to the universe ? 

The answer of Sufism to the first question is con--' 
tained in the teaching concerning At-Tariqat, the Path, 
which will be dealt with in the next chapter. The 
answer to the second is contained in the doctrine of 
ma‘rifat, or gnosticism, which describes God in terms of 
pantheistic and monistic philosophy and not in terms of 
the monotheism of the Qur’an. 

All the mystic teachers describe at length the organs 
of spiritual communication with which man has been 
endowed by God. These vary in number in the different 
“ Orders,” but the following three are found in every 
list: qalb, the heart; sirr, the soul; and ruh, the spirit. 
These are said to be located in the human body, but 
actually have no material existence. The first is on the 
left side of the breast, the second on the right, and the 
third between the two. The qalb, which “ knows ” 
God, though mysteriously connected with the physical 
heart, is not a thing'of flesh and blood, and, contrary to 
the Western conception, is the seat of the intellect and 
capable of knowing the essence of all things. A tra¬ 
dition represents God as saying: “ My earth and heav6n 
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contain Me not, but the heart of My faithful servant 
containeth Me.” The function of the sirr is to “ con¬ 
template ” God, and that of the ruh to “ love ” Him. 

In regard to their speculations concerning God, Sufis 
may be divided into two main groups. The larger of 
these is composed of Pantheists, to whom everything is 
God and of the same essence. For these the creed, 
“ There is no god but God,” means that besides AUah 
there is no existence. They are called Ittihadiya, i.e., 
monists, or alternatively, Wahdatu’l-wajudiya, i.e., pan¬ 
theists 

Those forming the second group, in their anxiety to 
conform to the monotheistic teaching of the Qur’an, 
explain away the pantheistic expressions of mystic 
writers, interpreting them in the sense that the existence 
of the universe and all that it contains is so far tran¬ 
scended by the reality of God that these things count 
for nothing. Sufis of this class are called llhdmiya^ 
“ inspired.” 

Generally speaking, however, the Sufis regard God as 
pure Being, so that, from the philosophical point of view, 
they are nothing less than pantheists. “ But this is not 
materialistic pantheism, which dignifies with the name 
of “ God ” the mere sum totality of the universe. 
Sufism is a spiritualistic pantheism which sees in the 
universe naught but a dim reflection, “as in a glass 
darkly,” of the Infinite Attributes of that Invisible, 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent Spirit of whom alone reality 
and existence can be predicated.” To the Sufi every¬ 
thing speaks of God; “ There is nothing that does not 
celebrate His praise ” (xvii. 46). He is everywhere and 
in everything; “ We (God) are closer to him than his 
neck-vein ” (1. 15). Said a Sufi, “ Show what God is 
not, and I will show you what He is.” 

“ From the philosophical point of view God is pure 
Being, from the mystical and devotional point of view 
God is Absolute Beauty, of which all earthly beauty, 
whether it be of form, or thought, or action, is but a 
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dim reflection. Our finite minds cannot comprehend 
the Infinite: we can but speak in metaphors, according 
to one or another aspect in which the Infinite Being 
reveals it to us. Having regard to His power some call 
Him “ King ”; meditating on His loving-kindness, 
others call Him “ Father.’ Overwhelmed by His 
Beauty, the Sufi conceives of Him, above aU things, as 
the eternally Beautiful. Hence Sufi hymns borrow the 
impassioned language of the lover. He is all-Beautiful 
and the whole universe is the mirror of His Beauty.” 

It is said that seventy thousand veils separate the 
absolute Being, or Beauty, from the world of matter 
and sense. The Sufi in his journey along the Inward 
Path breaks through these veils and passes in time through 
seven “ stages,” during each of which ten thousand are 
encountered. In his progress his conception of the 
Absolute Being changes from that of an objective reality 
to One having identity with himself and with th^ 
universe. The changes in the position thus reached 
may be expressed thus: At the first the simple creed, 

, “ There is no god but Allah,” implied three things: 
there is no agent but Allah, there is no object of worship 
save Allah, and there is no existence save Allah. In the 
later phase the creed took thfe form, “ There is no god 
but Thou.” In the final stage the creed becomes, 
“ There is no god but I.” This is the final goal of the 
Sufi’s journey along the Path. We shall consider this 
in more detail in the next chapter. 



Chapter VI 


THE MYSTIC PATH AND RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

Sufism speaks of advancement in the spiritual life as a 
journey, and the seeker after God as a salik, or “ tra¬ 
veller.” Its teaching is intended to guide the traveller 
to the attainment of the perfect “ knowledge '\ma^rifat) 
of God, the only Reality diffused through all things. 
Subsequently, the wandering soul is led onwards by 
slow “ stages ” {maqdmdt), and through the experience 
of certain “ states ” (ahwdl), along a Path (at-tariqat)^ 
to the desired goal of union with God, called fand j'il- 
haqiqat, absorption (lit. “ extinction ”) in Reahty. 

The first requirement for one desiring to become a 
Sufi is to place himself under a Shaikh, or spiritual 
leader, and to take the vow of obedience (bai^at). He 
thus becomes a murid, “ aspirant,” or disciple. The 
Shaikh is believed to possess secret power for the trans¬ 
mutation of the human body. Under his direction it 
becomes refined in the fire of spiritual passion (‘ishq), 
the flame of which is fed by the fuel of dhikr, the act 
of “ remembering ” God, accompanied by prescribed 
breathing exercises. 

Early Stages of the ’Journey 

The early “ stages ” for the Sufi have as their object 
his purification. These are repentance, abstinence, 
renunciation, voluntary poverty, and trust in God. Re¬ 
pentance must come first. This is described as the 
awakening of the soul from the slumber of indifference 
to awareness of his evil ways, and a sense of contrition 
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for past sin. There are three elements in such repent¬ 
ance : remorse for disobedience; determination not to 
sin again; immediate abandonment of sin. 

Rabi‘a taught that sin was, in the highest degree, 
hurtful to the soul because it was the cause of separation 
between the soul and its Beloved. She held that con¬ 
trition for sin as a barrier between the servant and his 
Lord, and not fear of punishment, could alone lead to 
true repentance. “ Repentance,” she said, “ is purely 
an act of Divine grace coming from God to man, not 
from man to God. Only God has power so to touch the 
sinner’s heart that he will turn away from his wickedness 
and repent.” 

For the sincere penitent forgiveness is sure, since re¬ 
pentance is a sign of grace. Sin and grace arc incom¬ 
patible in the same soul. As A1 Ghazali said ; “ Darkness 
cannot dwell with light, nor filthiness with the whiteness 
of fuller’s soap.” 

Renunciation involving poverty is one of the primary 
virtues in the practice of mysticism. The Sufi ideal is 
not merely the lack of wealth, but the absence of any 
desire for it. Faqir, “ poor,” and darzoesh, “ mendi¬ 
cant,” are names which the Muslim mystic is proud to 
own, since they imply that he iS'stripped of every thought 
or wish likely to divert his mind from God. Rab‘ia used 
to say: “ The poor are the richest of God’s creation: 
they dispense with the gift for the sale of the Giver.” 

Finally, we mj v mention the necessity for trust in 
God. This in practice includes the cultivation of 
patience in face of the many ills of life. It is no passive 
virtue, but rather a “ making war upon the passions and 
seeking after victory.” There are three stages in the 
cultivation of this virtue: to cease complaining, the 
stage of the penitent; to be satisfied with what is 
decreed, the stage of the ascetic; to love whatever the 
Lord does, the stage of the friends of God. The follow¬ 
ing incident illustrates the mystic ideal of patience and 
resignation. One of the early “ saints ” once visited 
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Rabi‘a when she was iU and in great pain, and said, “ If 
you utter, a prayer, God will relieve your suffering.” 
Rabi‘a replied, “ O Suxyan, do you know Who it is that 
v/ills this suffering for me ? is it not God Who wills it ? ” 
Sufyan answered, “ Yes.” “ Since you know this,” said 
Rabi‘a, “ why do you bid me ask for that which is 
contrary to His will ? It is not well to oppose one’s 
Beloved.” 


^he States of the Mystic 

The “ stages ” must be distinguished from the 
“ states ” {ahwal, sing. hdl). The Sufis define a “ state ” 
as a condition, of feeling or disposition, which comes 
upon a man without his intention or desire, such as 
sorrow, fear, joy. The various “ states ” which the 
Sufi experiences in his journey are variously enumerated, 
but it is generally agreed that they are the following 
ten: Meditation, Nearness to God, Love, Fear, Hope, 
Longing, Intimacy, Tranquillity, Contemplation, Cer¬ 
tainty. These “ states ” are induced by God in the 
heart of man, who is unable to repel them when they 
come or to retain them when they depart. 

The Path is not finished until the traveller has tra¬ 
versed all the “ stages,” making himself perfect in each 
of them, and has experienced all the “ states ” God is 
pleased to send. Then commences the higher ascent of 
the Path, Illumination, which the Sufis called nia‘rifat, 
gnosis, and haqiqaty Truth. 


The Seven-fold Path 

Besides these early “ stages,” the Path has a further 
“ Seven Stages ” (maqdmdt) marking the progress of the 
soul towards the final goal of perfect union with the 
Absolute Reality. These also are variously described 
by Muslim mystics, but in general the “ seven stages ” 
are as follows: 
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1. ^ubudtyaty the stage of “ service ”—^in which the 
aspirant is exhorted to obey the Law and serve God. 

2. ‘ishq, that of “ love ”—in which the Divine influence 
inclines the soul towards the love of God. 

3. zuhd, “ renunciation ”—under the influence of 
Divine Love all worldly desires are expelled from the 
heart. 

4. ma‘rifat, “ knowledge ”—in which the aspirant con¬ 
templates the nature, attributes and works of God. 

5. zvajd, “ ecstasy ”—in which mental excitement is 
produced through contemplation of the only existing 
Reality, God. 

6. haqiqat, “ reality ”—the heart is now illuminated 
with the true nature of God. 

7. u>as/, “ union ”—in which the mystic, as it were, sees 
God face to face. This “ stage ” immediately precedes 
the final experience of /and, absorption in the essence of 
the Eternal Being. 

Each of these “ stages ” is related to the seven planetary 
systems, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Sun. These encircle the earth, while 
beyond them are fixed stars, and beyond them again is 
the world of the Real {Al-Haqq). 

Once again the “ Seven 'Stages ” are related to four 
main “ stages ” (mandzil, sing, manzil). These are 
ash-Shartat,th.Q\^aw, at-Tartqat,t\i&YAth.-, al-Ma^riJat, 
Gnosis; and al-Haqiqat, Reality. Each of them com¬ 
prises two of rlie afore-mentioned “ stages,” save the 
fourth, which coincides with the seventh. 

Finally, the four main “ stages ” are related to a 
furthermain “ states ” through which the traveller 
must pass. 

1. Ndsut, humanity, the natural state of every human 
being, in which the disciple must observe the Sharfat. 

2. Malakut, nature of angels, in which he takes the 
Path of the spiritual journey, at-Tartqat. 

3. Jabrilt, possession of power, for which there is 
Ma‘rifat. 
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4. Lahut, Divinity, the state of absorption into the 
Deity, in which he attains Reality. 

Dhikr 

The Sufi, in the course of his journey, performs special 
acts of devotion, technically known as dhikr, “remember¬ 
ing,” and murdqaba, “ watching,” the significance of 
which will become clear as we proceed. 

The dhikr is of two kinds: dhikr jail, that which is 
recited aloud, and dhikr khaft, repeated in a low voice 
or else mentally. 

These exercises are variously performed, but are 
described as follows by Shah Wall Ullah of Delhi {vide 
T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 703). 

Dhikr jail. 

1. The worshipper sits in the usual posture and shouts 
the word Allah, drawing his voice as from his left side 
and then from his throat. 

2. Sitting as at prayers he repeats the word Allah still 
louder than before, first from his right knee, and then 
from his left side. 

3. Folding his legs under him he repeats the word 
Allah first from his right knee, and then from his left 
side, still louder. 

4. Still remaining in the same position he shouts the 
word Allah first from the left knee, then from the right 
knee, then from the left side, and lastly, in front, still 
louder. 

5. Sitting as at prayer, with face towards Mecca, he 
closes his eyes, says La, drawing the sound as from his 
navel up to his left shoulder; then he says ildha, draw¬ 
ing out the sound as from his brain; and lastly, ilia 
'lldhu, repeated from his left side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is called a zarb, and they are 
recited many hundreds of times. 

Dhikr Khafl. 

I. Closing his eyes and lips, the worshipper says, 
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“with the tongue of the heart,” Allahu sdmi^un, i.e., 
“ God hears ” ; Allahu Basirun, i.e., “ God sees ” ; 
Allahu ^Altmun, i.e., “ God the Knower.” The first 
being drawn, as it were, from the navel to the breast; 
the second, from the breast to the brain; the third, 
from the brain up to the heavens; and then again 
repeated stage by stage backwards and forwards. 

2. He then says in a low voice, Allah, from the right 
knee, and then from the left side. 

3. With each exhalation of the breath he says la ildha, 
and with each inhalation, illa’lldhu. 

This third zarb is a most exacting form of devotion, 
performed, as it is, hundreds or even thousands of times, 
and is, therefore, considered the most meritorious. 

Murdqaba, or watching, is a form of meditation 
designed to safeguard the divine illumination. At the 
outset the worshipper performs dhikr by reciting the 
phrases: Alldhu hdzin, i.e., “ God who is present ” 
(with me); Alldhu ndziri, “ God who sees ,me ”; 
Alldhu Shdhidt, “ God who witnesses me ”; Alldhu 
ma‘t, “ God who is with me.” 

Having recited this dhikr, either aloud or mentally, 
the worshipper proceeds to, meditate upon some verse 
or verses of the Qur’an. The following give some idea 
of the line of thought considered by Muslim mystics to 
be the most devotional and spiritual. 

“ He (God) is first. He is last. The Manifest, the 
Hidden, and who knoweth all things ” (Ivii. 3). 

“ He is with you wheresoever ye be ” (Ivii. 4). 

“ We (God) are closer to him (man) than his neck- 
vein ” (1. 15). 

“ Whichever way ye turn there is the face of God ” 
(ii. 109). 

“ God encompasseth all things ” (iv. 125). 

“ All on earth shall pass away, but the face of the Lord 
shall abide resplendent with majesty and glory ” (Iv. 
26, 27). 

In addition to the acts of devotion just mentioned 
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there are three other methods of “ remembering ” God, 
which are in even more common use. These are ex¬ 
clamations expressing joy and surprise which are used 
also as a form of devotional exercise. 

(1) TasbthjYXZ.ySubhdn Allah \ “ Holiness be to God!” 

(2) Aahmid., viz., Al-hamdu Wlldh I “ Praise be to 

God ! ” . 

(3) Takbir, viz., Alldhu Akbar 1 “ God is great 1 ” 

These and similar expressions are also uttered with 

the use of a rosary (tasblh), which enables one to keep 
count of the number of times the phrase has been 
repeated. 

Religious Orders 

The sdlik, or traveller, from the very outset, attaches 
himself to one or other of the Sufi “ Orders,” which are 
known as khdnddn, “ family,” and silsila, “ chain of 
succession.” Their chief difference lies in this “ chain 
of succession.” The centre of every order is a murshid, 
“ one who guides aright,” or ptr, “ elder,” who is the 
successor or heir of the original founder of the Order. 
He is generally appointed by his immediate predecessor, 
though cases are known where such succession is he¬ 
reditary. The residence of the Shaikh is called a khdnaqdh, 
or monastery. The fir with his disciples forms a halqah, 
or “ circle.” 

All the orders, save one, trace their chain of succession 
back to Muhammad, through ‘All. Thus it is claimed 
that the mystic Path is as old as Islam itself. Mu¬ 
hammad is said to have been the recipient of a two-fold 
revelation; the one embodied in the contents of the 
Qur’an, the other within his heart. The former was 
meant for all and is binding on all; the latter was to be 
transmitted to the chosen few through these lines of 
succession. Hence it is that Muhammad’s knowledge is 
described as being ‘ilm-i-safJna, the Book knowledge, and 
‘ilm-i-stna, heart knowledge. The former is incorporated 
in the doctrinal teachings of the ‘ulamd’, the latter is 
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strictly esoteric, the mystical teachings of the Sufis. 
Though these views are held by Muslims generally, it is 
nevertheless true to say that the luxuriant growth of the 
Sufi doctrine and practice, which we described in the 
preceding chapter, is viewed with disapproval by ortho¬ 
dox Muslims. 

Of the hundreds of different orders into which Sufism 
is divided and subdivided there are four which have 
gained great prominence. These four, which have a 
considerable following in India, are the Chishtiya, 
Suharwardiya, Qadiriya, and Naqshbandiya. 


The Chishtiya Order 

This, the oldest darwesh order in India, was founded 
by Shaikh Abu Ishaq Shami, who died in a.d. 940. It 
was introduced into India by Khwaja Mu‘mu’d-din 
Chishti, of Sistan, in Southern Afghanistan. He entered 
India with the army of Shihab-ud-din Ghauri, and after 
staying for some time at Delhi took up his permament 
residence in Ajmir, where he died in 1236. Muslims 
from all parts of India visit his tomb each year to cele¬ 
brate the ^urs, the festival of the anniversary com¬ 
memorating the death of the saint. This coincides with 
the sixth day of the seventh month, Rajab, of the Muslim 
year. The spiritual descendants of Mu'in-ud-din have 
been among the most famous of India’s saints. A few 
of these deserve brief mention. 

Khwaja Qutb-ud-din, Bakhtiyar KaH, was his 
khalifa in Delhi, appointed in his lifetime. He died the 
same year as his beloved pir, the year of the death of 
Altutmish, the Sultan of Delhi. The great veneration 
in which Qutb-ud-din was held may be judged by the 
fact that the Sultan himself had become one of his 
disciples and counted it a great privilege to wash the 
corpse of his master. 

Qutb-ud-din was succeeded by Shaikh Farid-ud-din 
Attar Shakarganj, widely known as Baba Farid. He died 
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in 1265 and was buried at Pak Pattan in the Panjab. 
His ‘ttrr is celebrated on the fifth of Muharram. He is 
famous as the author of a number of books on Sufism, the 
chief of which is ^azkirat-ul-Auliya, “ Lives of the 
Saints.” He was succeeded by two notable disciples, 
Hazrat Nizam-ud-din Auliya of Delhi, and Hazrat 
Makhdum ‘Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sabir of Piran Kalir. 

Hazrat Nizam-ud-din was a native of Budauii, U.P., 
and was appointed, when only twenty years old, by Baba 
Farid to be his khalifa in his lifetime. He was re¬ 
sponsible for the subdivision of the Chishtiya order 
known, as Nizamiya. He died in 1325 and was buried 
in the suburbs of Delhi. His grave is another place of 
pilgrimage. He is better known as Mahbub-i-Ilahi, 
“ the Beloved of God.” 

Hazrat Makhdum ‘Ala-ud-din was appointed second 
successor to Baba Farid, and took up his abode in Rurki, 
also called Kalir, but since the pirh death in 1291, 
Piran Kalir. He subdivided the Chishtiya order still 
further by founding the order Sabiriya, named after 
himself. His ‘urs is held on the seventeenth day of the 
third month, Rabi‘ul-Awwal. 

^he Suhrawardiya Order 

This order was founded by Zia-ud-din Abi Najib 
Suhrawardi, who died in a.d. 1167. It was introduced 
into India by Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariya of Multan, 
a disciple of Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, who succeeded the 
founder. Baha-ud-din died in 1266. His tomb in 
Multan is greatly revered. His spiritual descendants 
were active and successful propagandists of Islam. 

The more famous saints of this order may be mentioned. 
Jalal bin Ahmad Kabir, commonly known as Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan, Jahan-gasht, “ Master of the Universe and 
World-Roamer.” He is said to have made the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca thirty-six times and to have performed 
innumerable miracles. He died in 1384. Another was 
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his grandson, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah, known as 
Qutb-i-‘Alam, “ the Axis of the Universe.” He died 
in 1453 and was buried at Batuwa in Gujarat. A son 
of his, Sayyid Muhammad Shah ‘Alam, played an im¬ 
portant part in the political and religious life of his 
time. He died in 1475 and was buried at Rasulabad, 
near Ahmadabad. 


‘The Qddirtya Order 

The Qadiriya order was founded by Shaikh ‘Abdu’l 
Qadir Jilani, better known as Ghausu’l-‘Azam, “ Suc- 
courer of the World,” a title indicating the highest rank 
of all. He is venerated throughout India as Pir-i-Piran, 
“ the Pir of the Pirs,” and Pir Dastagir, Pir the Rescuer. 
His ‘urs is celebrated all over the Muslim world on the 
eleventh of the fourth month, Rabi-ul-Akhir, and is 
known as Gydrhzotn Sharif, “ the noble eleventh.” 
Shrines are erected in his honour to secure his beneficent 
assistance. He died in 1166. 

The order was introduced into India by one of his 
descendants, Muhammad Ghaus, who settled at Uch, in 
Sind, 1482. An important pir of this order was Shaikh 
Mir Muhammad, or Miyan Mir, distinguished as the 
religious teacher of Prince Data Shikoh, son of the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan. He was buried on the 
outskirts of Lahore. The Prince himself was the author 
of several books on mysticism. 


The Naqshbandiya Order 

This order traces its origin to Khwaja Baha-ud-din 
Naqshband of Turkestan, who died in 1389 and was 
buried near Bukhara. Khwaja Muhammad Baqi 
Bi’llah of Kabul introduced the order into India. He 
resided in Delhi, where he died in 1603. His khalifa, 
Shaikh Ahmad surpassed his master in fame and sanctity 
and came to be recognised as the founder of a new order, 
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known as Mujaddadiya, a subdivision of the Naqsh- 
bandiya. Shaikh Ahmad is also spoken of as Mujaddid-i- 
Alf-i-Thani Imam-i-Rabbani, by which is indicated that 
he was the reformer at the beginning of the second 
thousand years after Muhammad. He died in a.d. 1624 
and was buried at Sirhind, in Patiala State. 

The Naqshbandiya Order has certain peculiarities. 
It does not favour dhikr jalt, though it practises dhikr 
khafl. We have seen that all the other orders trace 
their origin to Muhammad through ‘Ali. This order, 
on the other hand, claims to go back to Abu Bakr, the 
first Khalifa. Though hitherto not so successful in 
India as the earlier orders, it has witnessed a kind of 
revival recently in the Panjab and Kashmir. It is 
especially favoured by the educated classes. 

Besides these four main orders there are others of 
independent origin known as be-shara\ i.e., without the 
law. Some of these are organised, but others are made 
up of wandering mendicants. 

Further Characteristics of the Siifis 

I. The Class of Saints. As already indicated, there is 
a class of saints in Islam, who, in accordance with the 
degree of their sanctity, occupy “ ranks ” in an invisible 
order. This is considered to be a Divine organisation, 
in which the ranks are bestowed by God Himself. 

The highest rank of all is that of the Ghaus, or “ Suc- 
courer of the Universe.” There can only be one 
exercising this office at a time. Next in honour come 
the Aqtdb (pi. of qutb, “ axis ”). These are supposed to 
be the centres of influence around which all the greatness 
and grandeur of the world revolve. They are three in 
number. After these are five ‘Atnd, or “ pillars,” the 
support of the universe. Then forty Abdal (pi. of badl, 
“ substitute ”), the transformed ones, because their 
natures undergo a complete change, spiritually. Next 
come seventy Nujbd (pi. of najib, a “ noble ”), and three 
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hundred Nuquba (pi. of naqtb, a chief). Finally, there 
are a number of auliyd (pi. of wali)^ the more ordinary 
“ saints.” 

It is believed that the world would long ago have come 
to an end because of the sins of the people, but for the 
prevailing prayers and great merits of the higher orders 
of these “ saints.” The intercession of the Ghaus is 
never in vain, though the prayers of the lower ranks may 
prove unavailing. 

2. Kardmdt. All the saints of Islam are believed to 
possess the power to work wonders. Nevertheless, 
according to the teaching of the great Sufis it is as much 
an obligation for a saint to hide his gift as it is for a 
prophet to show his openly. These “ wonders ” are of 
four kinds: 

(a) mu^jiza, lit. “ miracle,” which is the sign of 
prophethood, and is a gift bestowed by God on prophets 
only; 

{b) kardmat, lit. “ favour ” (from God) to work 
wonders; 

(c) maunat, lit. “ help,” a term used for describing 
wonderful works performed by an ordinary person by 
mere accident; 

(d) istidrdj, stealth, or deception, by which is meant 
the amazing deeds of the magician. 

3. Samd^ (lit. “hearing”). Music. According to the 
shartat, on the authority of the sunna, music is for¬ 
bidden to Muslims. By certain of the Sufi orders, how¬ 
ever, it is permitted, subject to certain stipulations such 
as the following. The musicians may not be boys 6r 
women, but men who have reached middle age. The 
audience must be composed of such as are capable of 
using the music as an aid to devout thoughts. Only 
musical instruments like the flute may be used; other 
kinds are barred. Needless to say these conditions are 
not strictly observed in the present day. 

The famous saint. Shaikh Farid-ud-din, described 
samd* as “ the hearing of harmonious sound which moves 
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the heart and kindles the fire of love for God.” The 
object of such music is to induce a state of ecstasy. 
Arrived at such a state, the Sufis (or darweshes), either 
individually or collectively, begin to perform raqs, or 
dancing. Concerning such performance, Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya, of Delhi, once said : “ When a darwesh claps his 
hands in a state of ecstasy, all the sins of his hands are 
removed, and when he shouts all his evil desires are 
destroyed.” There are cases on record where Sufis, 
listening to such music, have actuall}' died in a state of 
super ecstasy. 

Congregational samd^ is generally performed at the 
tombs of the saints, especially at the times of celebrating 
the ‘«r/. 

4. Devotion to the fir. Although Sufism claims to be 
the means of obtaining an immediate experience of God, 
yet in practice the mediation of a ptr or murshid becomes 
a first necessity. A fir is to be followed blindly, and 
is actually obeyed as much as the Prophet Muhammad. 
All the pir\ wishes, even though they contravene the 
letter of the shartat, must be fulfilled. The saying of a 
famous mystic writer illustrates this : “ If thy ptr orders 
thee to colour thy prayer-mat wiih wine, do it; for thou 
art ignorant of the path by which he is leading thee.” 
In fact, the final stage of the journey, absorption in the 
Deity, is considered not to have been reached until the 
aspirant has “ lost ” himself in his pir. 

5. Xiyarat. The practice of paying such great respect 
to pirs is continued after their death. A shrine is 
erected over their graves, and, usually on Thursday 
evenings, small earthenware lamps (chirdgh) are lit and 
placed on the tombs. Flowers also are offered. 

Such a shrine is called mazdr, the place of visitation, 
or dargdh, the royal court. The tomb of a ptr who is 
also reputed to be a saint receives still greater honour, 
being a place of resort for large numbers of pilgrims. 

A pilgrimage to such a tomb is called ziydrat, “ visit,” 
and is generally made with a view to receiving some 
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temporal or spiritual benefit. The form the worship 
usually takes on the occasion of such visits combines such 
features as these: Suras i., cxii., cxiii., and cxiv. are recited; 
these are followed by the repetition of certain prayers 
for the soul of the departed; finally the worshipper 
makes some personal requests. As a rule, a vow is made 
at the time, which must be paid at the tomb when the 
favour is granted. It is a common practice to tie bits 
of thread or pieces of cloth, etc., on gratings near the 
tomb by way of reminding the saint of the favour asked. 

The more orthodox Muslims, in particular the 
Wahhabis, strongly condemn such practices as being 
shirk, polytheism, the worst form of sin. 



SECTION IV 

ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 




Chapter I 


ISLAM IN THE NEAR EAST 

Islam from its very beginning was a political movement 
as well as a religion. Through all its history, and in the 
theory of its laws, religion and the state have been in¬ 
separably united. If, therefore, we wish to consider the 
state of Islam to-day, we must enquire both about the 
political status of the countries where Muslims dwell, 
and also concerning the religious life of the Muslims. 

External Politics 

The last century has seen enormous political changes 
in Islam. A hundred years ago, or to be precise, in the 
year 1830, the great majority of Muslims lived under 
Muslim rule. The Ottoman Empire included not only 
the present territory of the Turkish Republic, but also 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Syria, Iraq, and the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula. Greece eight years before had been part of the 
Ottoman Empire, but in 1830 was in the middle of its 
wars of independence. Westwards from Libya the 
whole of the rest of North Africa was in Muslim hands, 
and consisted of independent states. The century that 
has passed has seen, on the one hand, aggression of Euro¬ 
pean powers against Muslim lands, and, on the other 
hand, wars of liberation by which countries have freed 
themselves from the Turkish yoke. 

In 1830 the French attacked Algeria, and by 1847 
completed the conquest of it as far as the edge of the 
desert. In 1878, after the wars between Turkey and 
Russia, the independence of the Balkan States was 

187 
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recognised, namely, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania; 
while Bulgaria was to be autonomous but under tribute 
to Turkey. The other European powers objected to 
this treaty, and certain changes in boundaries, etc., 
especially affecting Bulgaria, were made shortly after¬ 
wards. At the same time Bosnia and Herzogovina were 
ceded to Austria, and the island of Cyprus to Britain. 
It was between 1878 and 1883 that the French estab¬ 
lished their protectorate over Tunisia. In the early 
years of the twentieth century Morocco was the subject 
of diplomatic rivalry between France, Spain, Germany, 
and Great Britain, which almost led to the outbreak of 
a great European war in 1906. Eventually in 1912 
France obtained a treaty with the Sultan of Morocco by 
which Morocco became a French Protectorate. Spain 
had to be satisfied with the second place, having nothing 
more than a sphere of influence along the north coast. 
The last stage of the aggression of the European powers 
in North Africa took place in 1911 when Italy invaded 
Libya (Tripoli) and annexed its two chief provinces. 

It was only natural that these repeated aggressions 
should eventually rouse resistance. Italy was resisted 
in Libya, not by the Turks, but by the Sanusi of the 
desert, who prevented them from consolidating their 
conquests. Their last oasis, Kufra, in the extreme south, 
was taken by the Italians in 1930. As soon as the 
Spaniards tried to occupy their Moroccan zone in 1909 
they met with opposition from the Rifi, and in 1925 the 
opposition of the latter extended to the French area. 
AftA the conclusion of the Great War, while the Allies 
were still negotiating over the terms of the peace treaty 
with Turkey, the Greeks coveted the Turkish city of 
Smyrna because it was largely inhabited by Greeks, and 
the Allies unwisely allowed the Greek forces to occupy 
it, only stipulating that they should not advance beyond 
the city of Smyrna itself. But in spite of this agreement 
the Greeks pushed up inland, and proceeded to invade 
Asia Minor, or Anatolia as it is now called. The Turks 
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had borne patiently the loss of their outlying dominions, 
Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and Palestine, as well as most of their 
territory in the Balkan Peninsula, but this threat to their 
Anatolian homeland touched them to the quick, and 
their General, Mustafa Kamal, rose to the occasion and 
led the Turks to victory over the Greeks. 

Meanwhile allied diplomacy was hindered by dis¬ 
agreement among themselves, and, on the British side, 
by the Khilafat agitation in India. The result was the 
signing of a humiliating treaty by the Allies, who retired, 
shamefacedly, from Constantinople. Mustafa Kamal as 
the saviour of his country has earned the title of Ghazi, 
“ victor,” and the popularity he gained largely accounts 
for the fact that he was able to bring about sweeping 
changes in Turkey which Amanullah a few years later was 
unable to carry through in Afghanistan. 

The political state of affairs therefore now is that 
Turkey is a small but consolidated country, inhabited 
almost entirely by Turks. Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Albania, and Greece, which formerly were part of 
the Turkish Empire, are now sovereign states. Egypt 
has gained practical independence, though Britain 
temporarily exercises some sort of influence there. The 
declaration of the independence of Iraq is only a question 
of time. Arabia is entirely free from foreign control, 
and the greater part of it is subject to the rule of Ibn 
Sa‘ud. Palestine, Transjordania, and Syria are under 
British and French administration, but Britain and France 
only hold authority there by mandate from the League 
of Nations, and have to render an account of their ad¬ 
ministration to the League. In North Africa the power 
has passed over entirely to European powers: France, 
Spain, and Italy. Thus the last hundred years has seen 
not only the break-up of the Turkish Empire, but also 
a large amount of territory changing from Muslim to 
Christian rule. The change in Turkey itself is the most 
remarkable. For some time the Turks had hoped to 
become the leading power of a Muslim coalition. But 
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the Great War proved to them that they could not count 
on the support of Muslims of other lands, and therefore 
they turned their faces westwards and decided to seek 
their future as a European nation. 

Turning our attention now to Persia, we need to con¬ 
sider not one century but two. For during the last two 
centuries Russia has been gradually encroaching from 
the north, and within that time has annexed an area 
larger than tbe whole of Persia as it is now. West of the 
Caspian Sea, in the area of the Caucasus mountains, 
Russia has also been steadily advancing during the same 
period, with the result that a very large number of 
Muslims now live under the rule of Soviet Russia. 


Internal Political Changes 

While thus Islamic rule has ceased in many lands, one 
Muslim country has of its own accord thrown over Isi 5 m. 
In 1922 Turkey declared itself a Republic, and abolished 
the office of the Sultan, at the same time abolishing the 
“ Capitulations,” i.e., the rights of foreigners living in 
Turkey to be judged by foreign courts. For two years 
the ex-Sultan was allowed to remain with the title of 
Khalifa as the religious head of the Turkish Muslims; 
but in 1924 he was expelled from the country, and the 
Khiiafat ceased to exist. In 1928 Turkey took the 
further step of abolishing Islam as the religion of the 
state, and in the same year adopted the Roman in place 
of the Arabic alphabet which had up tiU then been used 
for the Turkish language. These two steps were the 
final proof that Turkey was seeking her future on the 
lines of Western civilisation. 

Great political changes have also taken place in Persia, 
resulting in the formation of the new PaJilavi dynasty, 
though the changes have not attracted as much attention 
in the world as the events in Turkey. In 1924 a move¬ 
ment in favour of a republic came to a head under a 
leader named Riza Khan, who by his ability had risen 
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from the ranks of the Persian army to be Minister of 
War. Seeing, however, that the country was not ready 
for a republic, Riza Khan in 1925 allowed himself to be 
appointed Shah in the place of Sultan Ahmad, who had 
been deposed. Sir Percy Sykes, writing only four years 
before, had said that the state of lawlessness and brigand¬ 
age in the country was so bad that the abolition of the 
capitulations was unthinkable. Riza Khan realised the 
necessity of internal security, and within a very short 
time the country was freed of its brigands. Rapid im¬ 
provement in communications by road, rail, and air 
have played a large part in establishing security in the 
country. The capitulations were abolished in 1928, and 
a missionary, writing in the same year, said, “ So far there 
has not been the slightest difference noticeable in the 
comfort and privileges of foreigners in Persia since the 
capitulations have been abolished.” In Persia, as in 
Turkey, there is the framework of democracy and parlia¬ 
mentary government, though in neither country is there 
as yet real political freedom, the voters only being 
allowed to vote for the Government candidates. 

Religious Movements 

The abolition of Islam as the religion of the state has 
given the impression that Turkey is more advanced in 
religious freedom than other Muslim lands. As a matter 
of fact it is not so, for, although freedom to change one’s 
religion is permitted by the statute book, every difficulty 
is put in the way of missionary work. Except distribu¬ 
tion of the Bible, practically nothing in the way of 
direct evangelistic work is possible. The Turks at the 
moment have very little interest in religion as they are 
too much engrossed in their social and political pro¬ 
gramme. The darvesh orders have been abolished but 
otherwise Islam may be freely practised. In the towns 
the outward observance of Islam has greatly diminished. 
The restrictions against religious propaganda are based 
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on the idea that religions stir up communal strife and 
hinder national unity. There are no reform movements 
in Turkish Islam at present. 

Interest in religion is much greater in Egypt, where 
there is complete religious freedom. Christian missions 
are carrying on vigorous evangelistic work, both amongst 
the Muslims and amongst the Coptic Christians. Signs 
are present of attempts to reform the Coptic Church by 
the better education of the clergy. Among the Muslims 
there have been some serious attempts to reform Islam, 
though not to the same extent as in India. The cur¬ 
riculum of al-Azhar University, formerly the great 
stronghold of Islamic orthodoxy, is being gradually 
altered to suit the requirements of modern education. 

In Palestine the most conspicuous feature is the 
economic strife between the Muslims and the Jews. A 
remarkable instance of a new attitude towards Chris¬ 
tianity was seen in 1927 when thirty Muslims fn a 
certain village in Galilee asked to become Christians. 
They did not all persevere in their purpose, but even 
so it was a new experience in missionary work among 
Muslims in that country. 

The present ruler of Arabia, Ibn Sa‘ud, is of the sect 
of the Wahhabis, whose religion is of a puritanical type, 
nearest akin of any Muslims to primitive Islam. The 
cult of saints, and the smoking of tobacco, are treated as 
innovations, and strictly forbidden. Missionary work 
can still only be carried on in the outskirts of Arabia. 

In French North Africa the French Government is 
said to be encouraging the vernacular Berber language 
instead of Arabic, and the Muslims regdrd this as an 
attack on Islam. 

Probably the most successful missionary work in any 
Muslim field is going on in Persia. A recent writer says 
that Persian Islam seems to be disintegrating without 
any serious attempt to reform it, but he notices the 
beginning of propaganda by Ahmadiyyas. The Baha’i 
movement (not to be confused with the Babi movement) 
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has not fulfilled the claims made on its behalf and now 
seems to be making but little headway. The renewed 
sense of nationalism has induced some Persians to turn 
their attention to Zoroastrianism (the Parsi religion) 
which has never quite died out in Persia. Christian 
missionary work is allowed, and, in spite of restrictions 
of various kinds, is reaping a considerable harvest of 
converts. From all accounts the Persian Christian 
Church is a vigorous body, keen on the work of 
evangelism. 

To sum up our brief survey, we would say that the 
great changes that have come over the Muslim world 
have stirred the minds of many so that they are more 
ready than ever before to accept new ideas. Of old 
they had believed that Muslim victories were a sign of 
God’s approval of their religion. The loss of territory 
and prestige in recent years has no doubt shaken the 
faith of many in Islam. We must not, however, use 
this as an argument against Islam, for we know that 
worldly success is no criterion of the righteousness of a 
man or nation. But where men’s minds are shaken, 
there is an opportunity for missionary work; and it is 
noteworthy that it is in countries like Turkey, where the 
Christian witness has been weak, that there is the 
greatest tendency to drift into materialism, but where 
the Christian witness has been strong there we find 
evidence of a tendency either to seek a better religion 
in Christianity or at least to try to reform Islam. 



Chapter II 


ISLAM IN INDIA SINCE THE TENTH 
CENTURY 

(i) The Empire of Delhi 

With the coming of the Muslims to India over nine 
hundred years ago, the immemorial systems, rule and 
customs of her people were subjected to a series of rude 
shocks, and in course of time underwent certain modi¬ 
fications. For nearly eight centuries the activities of 
her Muslim rulers practically dominate the pages of her 
history. But the old Indian life weathered the pro¬ 
longed and, at times, severe storm, and still endures, 
little changed. The fact is, no true or permanent 
union has ever taken place between Hindus and Muslims, 
notwithstanding the valiant efforts of a man like Akbar. 

Although the original conquerors were foreigners, viz., 
Turks, Persians, Afghans and Mughals, the present 
Muslim population is almost as Indian as the Hindus, 
owing to the intermarriage of the invaders with Hindu 
women. 

In the extremely abridged review of the period which 
we are compelled to make within the compass of two 
short chapters, the story must necessarily take the form 
of a rather dry chronicle of these kings, their courts and 
conquests. 

The Arabs do not figure among the Muslim con¬ 
querors of India. It is true that, attracted by stories of 
the great wealth and luxury of India, they made a few 
raids by sea along the western coast in the seventh 
century, but as tlieir object was plunder they left no 
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permanent mark. A more spectacular expedition was 
conducted by Muhammad ibn Qasim. This ardent 
youth of seventeen years marched at the head of picked 
troops from Chaldea, through Makran, along the Persian 
coast, and penetrated into Sind, capturing Multan in 
712. But he incurred the displeasure of the Khalifa and 
was recalled and disgraced. This early “ invasion ” like¬ 
wise was barren of result. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 997-1030 

Wbiit the Arabs had failed to effect the Turks were 
destined to achieve. But their invasion of India was 
not due to a concern to spread Islam. It came about 
in this way. The Abbasid Khalifas of Baghdad sought 
to secure their position from intrigues by employing 
vigorous young Turks as a mercenary guard. Ulti¬ 
mately these Turks got the upper hand of their own 
masters and became so influential that they attracted 
others of their own race from the north in the search 
for wealth. 

One such adventurer, Alptagin, leaving the service of 
his master in northern Persia, penetrated into Afghanistan 
and set up a small kingdom with its centre at Ghazni 
(962). Sabuktigin, a slave who succeeded him, was the 
first Muslim to attempt the invasion of India through 
the lofty north-west passes used by the early Aryans and 
Alexander the Great. But though he met and re¬ 
peatedly defeated Jaipal, the king of the Panjab, he did 
not follow up his victories. 

Sabuktigin was succeeded, in 997, by his son Mahmud, 
who besides possessing his father’s energy and spirit was 
a Muslim fanatic. Elated by the Khalifa’s blessing on 
his succession, he there and then resolved to wage a 
jihad, each year, against the idolaters of Hindustan. He 
came very near to fulfilling his vow. It is calculated 
that between the years 1000-1026 he raided India 
seventeen times, traversing the ground between the Indus 
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and the Ganges. We are largely dependent, it is true, 
on Muslim records for our information, and these assure 
us that Mahmud was not cruel, and that he seldom 
indulged in wanton slaughter. Nevertheless, from them 
we learn that, in his day, he slew tens of thousands of 
Hindus and took crowds of slaves. The lure of loot 
made good fighters of his men. On one occasion he 
stormed the fortress of Kangra (Nagarkot) where the 
Hindu grandees kept their wealth, and thus came into 
the possession of immense stores of treasure and jewels. 
Even when allowance is made for the exaggeration of 
Muslim annalists the spoils he took with him to Ghazni 
must have been colossal. 

Thus, again and again, he swept over the plains of 
Hindustan, conquering kings and their castles, razing 
temples and smashing idols, until he became the terror 
of the countryside. Little wonder that he earned such 
titles as Ghdzt, and But-shikan, “ idol breaker.” 

Against such onslaughts the Hindus exhibited the 
pitiable spectacle of vastly superior numbers hopelessly 
weakened by jealousies and disunion. Their hurriedly-- 
formed confederacies of kings, each responsible only for 
his own section, were utterly incapable of meeting these 
virile northerners rallying to one command. And 
Mahmud could always appeal to the fanaticism and greed 
of his followers. 

His realm by now included Khurasan, in Persia, and 
rich territories to the west, so that his conquests and 
his wealth became notorious all over the East. Thou¬ 
sands of warriors from beyond the river Oxus came 
begging to be given the privilege of serving under him 
and fighting for the faith. With his forces thus aug¬ 
mented he came again to Hindustan in ioi8, and crossing 
each of the rivers of the Panjab in turn, stood before 
the walls of Mathura, the ancient centre of Hindu 
worship. From its temples he gained vast treasures, 
having smashed to pieces immense idols of gold and 
silver. During this campaign the Raja of Baran (Buland- 
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shahr) surrendered to Mahmud, and with ten thousand 
of his subjects accepted Islam. In subsequent raids 
Mahmud overran Kanauj, Lahore, and Gwaliar. 

His crowning achievement was the capture of Som- 
nath, in Gujarat, in 1025-6. It is said that one hundred 
thousand pilgrims used to assemble at its costly temple, 
which was served by one thousand Brahman priests. Its 
fame and the wealth of its gems enticed Mahmud to 
make the exhausting march across the Rajputana desert 
from Multan. To the dumb amazement of its pro¬ 
tectors he sacked the place, carrying off to Ghazni the 
famous gates of the temple and treasure worth one 
million pounds sterling. 

That act, more than any other, caused Mahmud to 
be remembered and extolled throughout the succeeding 
centuries as the champion of Islam. It is to be noted 
that he made no pretence of subduing India (though he 
“ attached ” the Panjab to his realm); and he could not 
have done so, even had he wished. His battles were 
with independent princes; he was not fighting with any 
recognised head. Besides which, after each campaign, 
he and his men longed for home, and they found Ghazni 
and the rich lands to the west infinitely preferable to 
the hot plains of India. 

This mighty conqueror was no less famous for his 
patronage of art and letters at his court in Ghazni. 
Amongst those whom he attracted thither were Al- 
Biruni, the chronologist, and Firdausi, the Persian poet, 
author of the well-known Shah Ndma, 

The Dynasty of Ghor, 1175-1206 

The Ghazni dynasty was short-lived. Falling into 
decay it was reduced to impotence by more virile 
invaders from the west, who however were content to 
remain in Persia. It was finally overthrown by fierce 
Afghan highlanders from Ghor (between Ghazni and 
Herat), who in pursuance of a feud sacked Ghazni in 
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1155, putting all the males to death. Little remains 
there to-day to remind posterity of the reign of the 
Ghaznavids, save the tomb of Mahmud. 

The peace, if such it may be called, which India had 
enjoyed for more than a century was, once again, to be 
rudely broken. A nephew of the man who sacked 
Ghazni eventually set up his throne there, viz., Mu'izz- 
ud-din, commonly known as Muhammad Ghori. This 
man, like Mahmud before him, was the scourge of India 
for thirty years. < 

He made it his first business to consolidate Muslim 
gains in India and rid himself of Muslim rivals. In this 
way he brought under his control the old Arab colony 
on the Indus, captured Multan and subdued Sind. In 
1184 he ravaged the district of Lahore and fortified 
Sialkot. Thus established, he turned upon the Hindus, 
whom he and his fanatical Afghans were only too eager 
to “ send to the fire of heU.” Attempting to seize and 
garrison Sirhind, however, he encountered fierce opposi¬ 
tion from the warlike Rajputs. The two forces met in 
1191, ten miles to the north of Karnal, near to tlie 
historic battlefield of Panipat. Strategy was met by 
strategy, but the Muslims were worsted and fled across 
the Indus. 

The Sultan smarted under this defeat and, vowing 
vengeance, returned next year at the head of 120,000 
troops composed of Afghans, Tuiks and Persians. This 
time the Rajputs were overthrown with ruthless slaughter. 
Many of their chiefs were slain, even their Raja being 
“ sent to hell.” This victory led to the annexation of 
Ajmir and other territories in 1192. Qutb-ud-din, a 
slave of Muhammad Ghori, was appointed viceroy of 
India. Eventually, on the death of his master, he 
founded the empire of Delhi. 

In the meantime there was much flghting to be done 
in which the Sultan and Qutb-ud-din co-operated. 
They subdued the intervening country right up to 
Benares, whilst Khilji Bakhtiyar, pushing still farther 
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east, secured Bengal as a permanent possession for the 
Muslims. 

Flushed with victory Muhammad Ghori, like Mahmud, 
now cast covetous eyes on the rich lands of Khurasan. 
But suffering disaster there he returned to find anarchy 
rampant in his own realm. Ghazni and Multan revolted, 
and enemies over-ran the Panjab. Backed by the loyal 
Qutb-ud-din, the Sultan regained much that had been 
lost, but met his death at the hands of assassins in 1206. 

Less famous than Mahmud, Muhammad Ghori yet 
left a more permanent mark upon India, and in par¬ 
ticular gave her a viceroy who was destined to be the 
first of many Muslim sovereigns exercising their rule 
from Delhi. 


The Sultanate of Delhi, 1206-1526 

(a) The Slave Kings, i2o6-iz<p 

Qutb-ud-din was the first of thirty-four Muslim kings 
who ruled at Delhi from 1206 till the coming of Babar 
in 1526. These kings fall into five successive dynasties. 
Since Muhammad Ghori had no son, Qutb-ud-din the 
slave succeeded him and founded the “ slave ” dynasty, 
composed entirely of Turks. He had rendered notable 
service as viceroy, and as king he consolidated the gains 
already made. He was a staunch Muslim and a mighty 
“ fighter in the way of God.” He did things on a big 
scale. He was known as Lakh-bakhsh, “ donor of lacs.” 
A contemporary said of him, “ his bounty was continuous 
and so was his slaughter ,Yet he left some noble monu¬ 
ments, built with materials from demolished Hindu 
temples; ^ the Jama‘ Masjid at Delhi and the Qutb 
Minar, said to be the highest minaret in the world. 

Confusion reigned after his death in 1210, because 
rival slaves strove for the throne which his son was too 
incompetent to occupy. But Altamish (Altutmish), 
who had been signally loyal to Qutb-ud-din, seized Delhi 
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and after a long struggle dispossessed a rival in Lahore 
in 1217. But shortly afterwards a new and unexpected 
danger appeared beyond the Indus. That terrible 
scourge, Chingiz Khan with his Mongol hordes, having 
conquered a large part of China and all the famous 
kingdoms of Central Asia, advanced with fire and sword 
through Persia and seized Ghazni. Fugitives from far 
and near poured through the passes into India, whose 
people trembled with terror. But the danger quickly 
passed since the Mongols preferred the rich lands to the ' 
west. Altamish emerged more secure than ever. In 
1225 he received the homage of the governor of Bengal 
and by 1234 had control of all India north of the Vindhya 
hills. The Khalifa of Baghdad sent an embassy in 1229, 
recognising him as sovereign of India. 

Altamish died in 1236 and there followed prolonged 
disorder owing to the fact that his sons, who should have 
ruled (some tried to), were incompetent or depraved. 
For three years, indeed, it was a daughter who occupied 
the throne (1237-40), but the scornful Turks finally put 
her out of the way. Meanwhile Balban, one of the corps 
of forty slaves trained by Altamish, gained prominence 
through his service as commander-in-chief to Nasir-ud- 
din, third son of Altamish, the nominal Sultan. For 
twenty years, years of rebellion and attacks by the 
dreaded Mongols, he served his master well. He held 
the frontier against the Mongols, he suppressed Hindu 
disaffection, and kept a strong hand on scheming Turkish 
chiefs. It seemed only natural that when Nasir-ud-din 
died in 1266, Balban should succeed him. His master 
had been soft but the new Sultan was ruthless^ Yet the 
times demanded severe measures. He dealt mercilessly 
with all brigands, and in many ways brought lasting 
benefit to the kingdom. But it was the Mongols who 
caused him most concern, and lest they should break 
through again he organised a highly efficient army. 

Meanwhile, Tughril, a favourite slave of Balban who 
had been appointed by him as governor of Bengal, 
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thought the time opportune to make a bid for independ¬ 
ence. Two armies having failed to bring him to his 
senses, Balban, now an old man, set out to punish him. 
Surprising him and his followers near Lakhnauti he took 
terrible reprisals. He had the sons, kinsmen and body¬ 
guard of Tughril killed and their bodies exposed on 
gibbets, continuing the general slaughter of the in¬ 
habitants for over two days. He set up a son as governor, 
and, subsequently, descendants of his ruled in Bengal 
till 1339. Balban himself died in 1287, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by a dissolute grandson. The latter was done 
to death in 1290 and so the slave dynasty came to an end. 

(b) The Khiljt Dynasty, 1290-1321 

The absence of a strong Sultan for some years after 
Balban’s death gave rise to much lawlessness. Out of 
the chaos the clan of the Khiljis, originally Turks but 
hailing from Afghanistan and really Afghan in character, 
emerged with some show of strength and contrived to 
put Jalal-ud-din on the throne of Delhi. This was a 
set-back for the Turks proper, who had fallen into 
general disfavour. Jalal-ud-din, however, was an old 
man of seventy and inconceivably gentle towards bandits 
and rebels. His nephew ‘Ala-ud-din had him shame¬ 
lessly assassinated in 1296, and reigned in his stead. He 
proved himself to be the only one of the six Sultans of 
the Khilji dynasty capable of ruling Hindustan, and in 
his reign of twenty years he considerably extended his 
kingdom. Nevertheless, he soon showed himself to be 
a cruel and blood-thirsty brute by the manner in which 
he disposed of all possible rivals or rebels. A lavish dis¬ 
tribution of largesse from the treasure he had previously 
amassed while invading the Deccan secured him an 
immense army. 

During his reign the Mongol hordes made repeated 
inroads into India from 1296-1305, and kept him in 
constant anxiety. 
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Wherever he went success attended his arms and he 
became inordinately wealthy. But he was guilty of 
breaking the law of Islam in keeping for himseW far too 
large a share of booty taken in war. A contemporary 
describes him as anything but an amiable character. 
Intoxicated by success he styled himself “ the second 
Alexander.” But he was prevailed upon to turn his 
attention to matters nearer home. Sedition was rife 
even among the members of his own family. Having 
dealt summarily with these he so severely taxed his sub¬ 
jects that they were reduced to impotence. In par¬ 
ticular, he ground down the Hindus so that at his 
command they were “ ready to creep into holes like mice.” 

In 1303 the Mongols descended on Delhi and all but 
took it. The invasion revealed the weakness of ‘Ala-ud- 
din’s defences. He forthwith set himself to regulate the 
cost of supplies and to reorganise his forts and his armies, 
with the result that next time the Mongols engaged him 
in battle he crushed them with terrific slaughter. It 
should be stated here that a community of Mongols; 
from earlier days, had embraced Islam and settled near 
Delhi. Resenting the miserable plight in which they 
were kept they now conspired against the state. ‘Ala- 
ud-din’s fury knew no bounds. He had all the males, 
numbering about 30,000, butchered in one day. In his 
rage he. turned all the women and children adrift. 

Thus freed from fear of conspiracy and from attacks in 
the rear by Mongols, ‘Ala-ud-din furthered his intention 
of reducing the Hindus by capturing from the Rajputs, 
Ranthambhor and Chitor, but only at great cost. The 
story has often been told of how the brave Rajputs im¬ 
molated their females before going forth to do battle 
to the death. 

Having previously opened the door to the south he 
now sent an army under Malik Kafur to invade the 
Deccan. In 1308 Devagiri, near Poona, was captured, 
its shrines looted, and its raja made a vassal. The follow¬ 
ing year Kafur similarly took Warangal, in Telingana, 
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and forced its raja to pay tribute. Enormous wealth 
was removed to the Sultan’s court, now at Siri. In 1310 
Dvara-samudra, on the Malabar coast, was sacked. 
Thus the northern part of the Deccan acknowledged the 
overlordship of Delhi. 

Throughout these years ‘Ala-ud-din had ruled strongly, 
making intemperance and extravagance punishable crimes. 
But his very success and his violent temper led to his un¬ 
doing. His sons took to drink and his nobles to squabb¬ 
ling. He himself succumbed to a lingering disease in 
1316. There followed five terrible years. First a son, 
Mubarak, unspeakably dissolute, by his example inaugu¬ 
rated a period of reckless vice. He dealt with all 
offenders with unbelievable cruelty, until he was done 
to death by a minion of his court, a low-caste Hindu. 
This man, styled Khusru Khan, outdid his master. 
There ensued “ four months of the worst tyranny India 
ever knew.” ‘Ala-ud-din’s guardian of the Panjab, 
Ghazi Malik (Taglak), a Kaurania Turk, seized the 
occasion to assert himself and had Khusru beheaded in 
1321. 

(c) The Taglak Dynasty, 1321-1388 

Ghiyas-ud-din Taglak, or Taglak Shah as he was called, 
took prompt steps to restore order in his domains, and 
by a considerable reduction of the land-tax brought 
about a return of prosperity. The preceding years, how¬ 
ever, had witnessed insurrection and disaffection in the 
Deccan and Bengal, and so he sent Prince Jauna on an 
expedition to recover the Deccan possessions. After a 
successful campaign he returned, and Taglak left him in 
charge at Delhi while he himself marched at the head 
of an army into Bengal where he received the homage 
of Nasir-ud-din, a great-grandson of Balban. On re¬ 
turning to Delhi, however, he met his death (1325) 
by an accident, believed by some to have been planned 
by Jauna, who then ascended the throne as Sultan 
Muhammad Taglak. 
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The new Sultan was a man of ideas, with the trained 
mind of a scholar and an indomitable will; nevertheless, 
owing to his impetuosity and impatience, he proved a 
conspicuous failure. Despite his lavish gifts and high 
intentions his people grew to loathe him, and he, in 
turn, took diabolical revenge. Ibn Batuta, the historian, 
himself an eyewitness, describes the Sultan’s barbarities 
in language that makes one shudder. His prodigality 
exhausted the treasury. He furnished huge armies, in¬ 
tending to conquer Persia and China, and then had to 
resort to insupportable taxation. The raiyats of the 
Doab, mostly Hindus, abandoned their fields and fled 
to the forests, but the Sultan ringed them in like animals 
and massacred the v/hole lot. 

Prince and people were now thoroughly wretched, and 
it was at this juncture that the Sultan conceived a great 
idea which, however, he carried out like a fool. So as 
to be nearer the centre of his vast dominions he resolved 
to make Devagiri his capital, renaming it Daulatabad. 
But he must needs insist that the entire population of 
the now extensive city of Delhi should make the transfer 
with him ! It was a weary trudge of seven hundred 
miles so that multitudes died, if not of disease, of de¬ 
spondency. Taglak saw his mistake and did his best 
to get his people back and recondition them, but he had 
to “ restock ” Delhi by importing others. Ibn Batuta 
found Delhi more like a desert. 

These remedial measures once more drained the 
treasury and drove him to think of another bold idea, 
in the execution of which he again showed singular want 
of sense. He issued a copper currency without fore¬ 
seeing the consequences. Soon every Hindu house was 
a private mint and literally crores of illicit coins came 
into circulation. In high dudgeon the Sultan repealed 
his edict and called in the copper, paying his people back 
in silver and gold. Such fitful experiments made him 
unpopular, and he only became more so when, in ex¬ 
asperation, he sough^ ruthlessly to crush insurrection in 
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all parts of his realm. At one time the territory under 
his sway had been more extensive than that ruled by 
any of his predecessors. It then comprised twenty-three 
provinces, lying between the Indus and Sonargaon in 
Bengal and between Lahore and Dvara-Samudra on the 
Malabar coast. But now it began to fall to pieces as 
province after province gained independence. One of 
these, Bengal, remained separate till the time of Akbar. 
In putting down a revolt in Gujarat in 1351? the dis¬ 
tracted Sultan died of fever. 

Firoz Shah Taglak, a cousin, was pressed by the chiefs 
to accept the throne. Throughout the thirty-seven 
years of his reign there was not one rebellion. He pre¬ 
sented the strongest possible contrast to Muhammad 
Taglak, being so kind and full of sympathy that he won 
the hearts of his subjects. Nevertheless, he undertook 
several prolonged and arduous and, for the most part, 
successful campaigns to recover lost provinces. One of 
these was to Bengal in 1353, where in a great battle 
180,000 Bengalis are said to have been slain. While 
away from Delhi he was well served by his zvazlfy Khan-i- 
Jahan, a converted Hindu, to whom in part his milder 
policy was due. Firoz Shah had a passion for building, 
and brought several new towns into existence, such as 
Jaunpur, in honour of his cousin, the late Sultan. He 

? ave his people the inestimable boon of a series of canals. 

Ic also made generous grants to learned men and to 
pious endowments. But he was unwise in rewarding his 
nobles with large tracts of land, as it enabled them to 
develop an independence that threatened the throne. 
From these feudatory chiefs the Sultan demanded and 
received a vast retinue of slaves. Not less than 180,000 
of such slaves were in the pay of the government. He 
died in 1388 at the age of ninety. 
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(d) Provincial Dynasties^ 1388-1526 

A period of prolonged disorder followed. The des¬ 
potism of former Sultans had been forgotten under the 
mild Firoz and the spirit of independence was abroad. 
Revolt was encouraged among the old Hindu chiefships 
by favoured slaves who had been granted territoiy, for 
many of these were but nominally-converted Hindus. 
The next ten years saw the throne occupied by incom¬ 
petent descendants and a series of puppet Sultans, who 
rose and fell in quick succession. 

Into this chaotic kingdom Timur, a Turk of Samar- 
qand, burst like another Chingiz Khan. His name 
became a byword in India, for though a Muslim he was, 
like Chingiz, the incarnation of ferocity. Not the lure 
of India’s wealth alone, but the determination to “ send 
to hell ” the infidel Hindus and to purify the land of the 
defilement of polytheism brought him hither in 1398, 
with ninety-two regiments of a thousand horse each. 
Fearful stories are told of his atrocities. For instance/ 
in one hour his forces slaughtered 10,000 Hindus in the 
Rajput fortress of Bhatnir, whither they had fled for 
protection. The inhabitants of the Panjab scattered in 
terror at his approach. On the 17th December he was 
encamped before Delhi. Before engaging in what was 
to prove the decisive battle he took the precaution of 
butchering in cold blood no less than 100,000 Hindu 
prisoners in the rear of his camp. The Sultan’s army, 
outnumbered and outgeneralled, broke up and fled. 
Timur, in mock piety, declared that he could not control 
his Turks. For three days Delhi was a shambles, only 
the quarter of the leaders of the Muslim religion was 
spared. He sacked Meerut and slew all the males, and 
then -with hosts of women and children as prisoners, and 
untold booty, he made his way out of India through 
Hardwar, about March 1399. In despatching lacs of 
“ infidels ” “ to the fires of hell ” he had performed his 
vow, but he left fan^ne and pestilence behind him. He 
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had destroyed all semblance of government in North 
India, so that for fifty years there was no regular sultan¬ 
ate. True, certain princes, claiming descent from the 
Prophet, ruled over the diminished empire in succession, 
from 1414-1451, but they never assumed the title of 
Sultan. 

The Lodt Dynasty, Delhi, 1451-1526 

Eventually Bahlol Lodi, an Afghan and governor of 
the Panjab, became Sultan in 1451. He recaptured 
Jaunpur which had become independent in the days of 
Timur’s raids, and placed a son, Barbak, over it. A 
younger son, Sikandar, succeeded Bahlol in 1489 and 
annexed Jaunpur. He appears to have been a good 
ruler, though hostility to the Hindus was a marked 
feature of his reign. He restored Agra which Mahmud 
had ruined. Sikandara, near by, is named after him. 
Ibrahim Lodi succeeded him in 1517, but soon came 
into conflict with other Afghan nobles who, resenting 
his treatment of them, besought the help of Babar, king 
of Kabul. Babar promptly responded, and in 1526 
crushed Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat. 

Bengal 

The briefest notice must now be taken of only five of 
the principalities in other parts of India that set up rule 
independent of Delhi. Bengal had long been independ¬ 
ent, but itself had rival kings. One ruled at Sonargaon, 
near Dacca, in East Bengal, and another at Satgaon, 
near Hugh. But these were united in 1352. In 1446 
the united kingdom had its capital at Lakhnauti, which 
was renamed Gaur and later Jannatabad, “ Paradise 
Town.” The kingdom included part of Bihar, Orissa, 
Tippera, Kamrup and Chittagong, but little is left on 
record concerning its various rulers from the time of 
Muhammad Ghori in 1202 to its conquest by Akbar 
in 1576. 
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Jaunpur 

Jaunpur, the territory of the “ Kings of the East ” as 
they were called, was by reason of its architectural 
monuments the most conspicuous of all these kingdoms. 
It extended north of the Ganges from Delhi to Benares 
on the borders of Bengal. The significance of this 
kingdom from the point of view of Muslim history lies 
in the fact that it was established at the centre of 
Hinduism. Ibrahim Shah (1401-1440) gained for him¬ 
self a great name as a benevolent ruler, and patron of 
art and architecture. The Atala Devi Mosque at 
Jaunpur is his masterpiece. 

Malwa 

This state, now forming part of the Central India 
Agency, also sprang into existence during the convulsion 
caused by Timur. One of Firoz Shah’s beneficiaries, 
Dilawar Khan, a descendant of Muhammad Ghori, made? 
himself independent in 1401, and soon extended his 
authority over the ancient Hindu kingdom of Malwa. 
With the aggressive states of Delhi, Jaunpur, and Gujarat 
hemming it in, it took part in much fighting, especially 
with the Rajput kings of Chitor. The ruler of Malwa 
was finally crushed by a king of Chitor in 1440. The 
Rajputs thereafter ruled Malwa until it was annexed by 
Gujarat in 1531. 

Gujarat 

Protected to the north by the desert, and to the east 
by the Vindhya hiUs, the rich kingdom of Gujarat had 
for long withstood Muslim invasion. We have seen that 
it was raided in 1024 by Mahmud of Ghazni who looted 
Somnath, but it was not till 1297 that Delhi annexed 
it. Its emergence as an independent Muslim province 
was due to the revolt in 1396 of Zafar Khan, a converted 
Rajput, to whom Firoz Shah had granted the territory. 
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He gradually extended his domains. It was his son, 
Ahmad Shah (1411-1441), who really established the 
kingdom, building both Ahmadnagar and Ahmadabad. 
The kings of Gujarat maintained a fleet to protect their 
ports, and were in constant conflict with the Portuguese. 
The Sultan of Egypt sent ships to assist them, since the 
Indian trade with Egypt was threatened. The Portu¬ 
guese were finally successful and established themselves 
at Goa and elsewhere. 


7 he Deccan 

In the general revolt that marked the closing years of 
Muhammad Taglak’s reign, an Afghan named Hasan 
Gangu, who had risen to high command in the Muslim 
armies in the south, defeated the Sultan’s troops and 
proclaimed himself king of the Deccan in 1347. He 
founded the BahmanI kingdom, which comprised the 
gains from Hindus made by Muhammad Taglak. To 
the south of him stretched the great empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, the last stronghold of Hinduism in the Deccan. 
With this Hindu kingdom Hasan Gangu and his suc¬ 
cessors were continually at war. The Muslims ceded 
no ground to the enemy, but, on the contrary, took full 
revenge for any raids made by the Hindus. Hasan 
Gangu’s son, Muhammad I, on one occasion raided and 
laid waste the Carnatic at the cost, it is said, of half a 
million Hindu lives. Subsequently, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, under a regency and in the absence 
of a single strong ruler, the disruption of this empire 
began to take place. Separate kings taking the title of 
Shah ruled in the provinces of Bijapur, Golkonda, Bidar, 
Ahmadnagar, and Birar. These petty kingdoms con¬ 
tinued until the coming of the Mughals. 



Chapter III 


ISLAM IN INDIA SINCE THE TENTH 
CENTURY 

(2) The Mughal Empire, 1526-1764 
Bdbar, 1526-1530 

Babar, king of Kabul, was in the mood to respond 
eagerly to the invitation to invade India. He had from 
the first been an ambitious but disappointed man. The 
blood of Chingiz Khan, the Mongol (whence the Arabic 
form, Mughal), and of Timur, the Turk, mingled in his 
veins, producing a character of extraordinary energy. 
He was notable, too, for his cultured mind and his 
patronage of art. 

Though entitled to Timur’s throne in far Samar- 
qand, Babar had been repeatedly expelled thence. In 
recent years he had been finding what satisfaction he 
could in the modest kingdom of Kabul. But in 1512 he 
turned his eyes eastward and saw in Hindustan the scope 
he desired for his soaring ambitions. After a punitive 
expedition into the Panjab in 1524, he finally entered 
India with his army in November 1525. He fought a 
decisive battle with the numerically superior troops of 
the Sultan Ibrahim Lodi on the historic plain of Panipat, 
on 21 St April 1526. Over-confident of success the enemy 
was put to flight with great slaughter, and Babar quickly 
seized Delhi and Agra, thus becoming the first Emperor 
of a new dynasty. 

He was prodigal in the generosity with which he 
shared the immense spoils with everyone of his followers, 
his son Humayun receiving the chief share; nevertheless 
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his men became restless and wanted to return to Kabul. 
But Babar had come to stay, and in a short time there 
was a remarkable rallying to his support even from 
amongst the Afghans, many of whom had resented his 
intrusion. The support was timely, for the Rana of 
Chitor at the head of a vast confederate army of gallant 
Rajputs was marching against him. Babar made the 
most elaborate preparations for a jihad against these 
infidels near Sikri (afterwards named Fathpur-Sikri). 
The Rajput cavalry charges almost broke the nerve of 
the Muslims, but by a characteristic movement Babar 
attacked them in the rear and overcame them with 
terrific slaughter. The flower of the Rajput race lay 
dead upon the field. 

The Emperor, however, was destined to have further 
trouble with the hostile Afghans in Oudh and Bihar. 
After a successful encounter near Kanauj, his army 
advanced to meet a large force of rebels around Jaunpur 
under Mahmud Lodi, brother of the late Sultan Ibrahim. 
The enemy, however, scattered at his approach. Some 
of the chiefs offered him their allegiance while others 
betook themselves with their troops to swell the armies 
in Bengal. Crossing the Ganges in face of determined 
opposition Babar’s men attacked the enemy in front and 
rear and flank and gained another decisive victory which 
broke the Afghan resistance. He gave his last year to 
consolidating his empire, and to the writing of his 
famous Memoirs. Always a strong man he, nevertheless, 
broke up under the prolonged strain of his campaigns 
and the insidious effects of the use of wine and opium. 
He died in Agra in December 1530, but was buried as 
he wished in the hills of his beloved Kabul. 

Humayun, 1530-1556 

Babar was succeeded by his eldest son, Humayun, a 
kindly soul but weak and vacillating, and quite unfitted 
to hold together the various parts of the kingdom which 
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his father had never really conquered. His own brothers 
were disloyal, and Kamran, next in age, seized the Panjab 
while professing to hold it for the Emperor. Nor were 
his brothers his only foes. To the east the Afghans under 
Mahmud Lodi were again manifesting a truculent spirit, 
and from the south Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat and 
Malwa, was actually advancing upon Agra. 

Humayun’s tactics, in circumstances of such danger, 
reveal his inherent weakness as a ruler. Proceeding first 
against Mahmud he defeated him very decisively near 
Lucknow in 1531. Then, harassed by the fear of an 
attack on his capital he abandoned pursuit of this foe 
in order to get back to deal with the other menace. 
Marching into Malwa he gained a hollow victory over 
its king and again left behind him a people unsubdued 
who threw off his yoke as soon as his back was turned. 
Meanwhile, in the north, Sher Shah, a formidable Afghan 
noble, had become supreme on the borders of Bengal, 
and Muhammad Sultan had installed himself as king at 
Kanauj. Such was the net result of the Emperor’s efforts. 

After wasting a whole year in merry-making at Agra 
the Emperor at last roused himself to do battle with the 
rebels in Bihar. Sher Shah, the chief of these, was, 
however, absent conquering Bengal which he had long 
coveted for himself. Before the Emperor could reach 
him he had transferred his booty and retinue to the 
once Hindu fortress of Rohtas. Arriving in Bengal only 
to find the devastation caused by the Afghan, Humayun 
with all his court and army wasted another precious six 
months in frivolity and worse. 

Meanwhile Sher Shah had cut off his retreat by 
closing every road into Bengal. Though well aware of 
the Emperor’s plight his brothers did not go to his aid, 
but rather seized the occasion to assert their own claims. 
Forced to make a treaty the Emperor ceded Bengal and 
part of Bihar to Sher Shah. Subsequently, the treacher¬ 
ous Afghan fell on the unsuspecting Mughals and 
slaughtered them almost to a man. Humayun was on^ 
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of the very few to escape. A year later, May I 540 > 
Emperor again tried conclusions with Sher Shah, but 
his dispirited and badly led troops were repulsed almost 
without a struggle. Once again Humayun only just 
escaped with his life. 

Thereafter he lived a wandering existence for fifteen 
years, during which period his famous son, Akbar, 
was born in the year 1542. In 1547 Humayun took 
Kabul from the irreconcilable Kamran. Meanwhile 
Sher Shah had been proving himself a capable and 
popular ruler in India. His policy of fair treatment for 
the Hindu prepared the way for the reforms of Akbar. 
While attempting, however, to subdue the Rajputs he 
met his death at Kalinjar in 1545. A period of disorder 
followed, of which Humayun took advantage in 1555 to 
return with Akbar to India. This he signalised by a 
great victory at Sirhind. Six months later he slipped 
down some steps in his palace and died at the age of 
forty-nine. It has been said of him that “ he tumbled 
through life and he tumbled out of it.” 

Akbar, 1556-1605 

Akbar was a lad of thirteen when he succeeded his 
father. At the outset he could only call the Panjab and 
Delhi his own, and it cost him twenty years of hard 
fighting to recover for the empire such tracts as Ajmir, 
Gwaliar, Chitor, Malwa, Gujarat, Oudh, and Bengal. 
Orissa, Kashmir, and Sind only fell to him after thirty 
years. He failed to recover the Deccan. 

There were those in the young prince’s court who in 
view of the hostile forces around counselled retreat to 
Kabul, but Bairam, the Turkman regent, took a strong 
line, knowing that the country was thoroughly dis¬ 
organised. Nevertheless, the early occupation of Delhi 
by Himu, a Hindu upstart now supreme in Bengal, 
resulted in a critical battle on the field of Panipat in 
November 1556. Akbar’s army was victorious and 
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thenceforth he became the attacker, and was never again 
attacked. Delhi and Agra welcomed him, and soon the 
north-west portion of India owned his sway. 

In 1560 Akbar, no longer a mere boy, took the reins 
into his own hands. Shortly afterwards he firmly dis¬ 
missed the regent and took steps to rid himself of meddle¬ 
some people in the palace. During these early years he 
exhibited a kindness and a sense of fairness towards all 
who were law-abiding that augured well for the future, 
but he could be terrible in his punishment of the re¬ 
bellious. Not for him were the soft pleasures of the 
harim. It is on record that he lived a regular and 
abstemious life and that he excelled in manly sports, such 
as polo and the chase. He seemed tireless on campaign 
and often infected his troops with his personal daring. 

Akbar’s conciliatory treatment towards Hindu chiefs 
was an important factor in his steady growth in influence 
and power, and their loyalty to him frequently offered 
a striking contrast to the attitude of seditious Muslims. 
His marriage with a Rajput princess confirmed hinv in 
his determination to show tolerance to all. Indeed, 
what with Hindu, Persian, and Mughal wives, and one 
an Armenian Christian, in his hartm^ there was little fear 
that he would ever develop into a religious fanatic. On 
the contrary, he greatly increased his popularity among 
his Hindu subjects by abolishing the jizya, or Islamic 
poll-tax on “ unbelievers,” and another irksome tax 
hitherto levied on Hindu pilgrims. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such concilia¬ 
tion won over all the Hindus. In particular the Rajputs 
of Chitor were still proud and defiant, and it was only 
after a prolonged and desperate siege that the famous 
fortress fell with great loss of life in 1567. But from that 
time practically all the Rajput? tendered their allegiance 
to this indomitable and highly respected fighter. Thus, 
vsdth the hearty co-operation of loyal Hindu princes, the 
empire of Akbar was gradually extended throughout 
north India, ancd in the south up to the river Narbada. 
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The most notable Hindu in the Emperor’s service 
was Todar Mai, a Fajput, who besides being a capable 
military commander proved himself a genius in finance. 
In 1582 he became Akbar’s chief revenue minister. 
Since the Emperor had abolished several unpopular forms 
of taxation it had become imperative that the land-tax 
should be made to yield sufficient for the administration, 
without at the same time being unfair to the cultivator. 
Todar Mai, having made a most elaborate land survey, 
evolved a system of taxation that was both equable and 
popular. But he made himself unpopular with the more 
bigoted Muslims by demanding that all government 
accounts should in future be kept in Persian instead of 
Hindi, as heretofore. This innovation had the result of 
compelling Hindus to study Persian, and in course of 
time they stood on terms of equality with the Muslims 
themselves in competition for state service. 

The more orthodox Muslims shook their heads also 
over the increasing “ laxity ” of their Emperor. He not 
only treated Hindus on equal terms with the “ faithful ” 
but held “ broad ” views on matters of religion, and in 
particular was greatly influenced by the free-thinker 
Abu- 1 -Fazl, a favourite in his court. 

Akbar was in the habit of making pilgrimages to 
sacred shrines in the hope of securing an heir. In this 
connection his visits to the cave of Salim Chishti of 
Sikri, near Agra, are of special interest. The son eventu¬ 
ally born to him in accordance with the promise of 
the holy man of Sikri was himself named Salim. Sikri 
was a place of constant resort. It is well known that 
Akbar dreamed in its luxurious surroundings of a 
universal religion. There, in his presence, prolonged 
debates often took place between representatives of 
various religions. It was clear that Islam no longer 
satisfied him. He gradually assumed for himself an 
authority over his subjects second only to that of the 
Qur’an, and there were cynics who declared that Allahu 
Akbar was now to be understood as “ Akbar is God ! ” 
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The fact is that he opened his mind to impressions 
from every side, and had evolved a kind of eclectic pan¬ 
theism. He borrowed ideas equally from Brahman 
pandits, and Portuguese padris. Few really agreed with 
him in his eccentricities, but even horrified Muslims 
(and there were many) dared not openly speak against him. 

He was comforted, however, in possessing men of real 
genius as his immediate counsellors. With Abu- 1 -Fazl, 
his chronicler, was a brother Faizi, worthy to be ranked 
among India’s finest poets. But the last days of this 
noble-minded Emperor were filled with personal sorrow. 
Two of his sons died of drink, and Salim, afterwards 
known as Jahangir, in a fit of jealousy had the trusted 
Abu- 1 -Fazl done to death. Akbar never recovered from 
the shock. He died in October 1605, and was buried 
at Sikandra, near Agra. 


Jahangify 1605-1627 

The new Emperor, from being the petted darling of 
his father, had developed into a wilful, self-indulgent 
youth. More than once he had openly revolted against 
Akbar. He had a violent temper and was a notorious 
drunkard. Fortunately for the future of the empire he 
had toned down by the time he ascended the throne, at 
the age of thirty-seven. The chief factor in the refor¬ 
mation of his character was the strong influence of his 
beautiful and gifted queen, Nur-Jahan, “ the light of 
the world.” 

As Emperor he manifested a certain indolent good 
nature and sound common sense, qualities which enabled 
him to carry on the beneficent work of his father. 
Though more strictly a Muslim he yet continued Akbar’s 
conciliatory attitude towards Hindus and Christians, 
and severely punished any proved guilty of oppression 
and intolerance. He likewise carried on the system of 
government instituted by his father. 

In regard to out knowledge of his character and court 
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we are not in this case obliged to depend entirely upon 
Muslim annalists. Akbar’s renown brought European 
travellers to the Mughal court in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and from two Englishmen in par¬ 
ticular, a sea-captain, Hawkins, and Sir Thomas Roe, 
ambassador of King James, we have much trustworthy 
information. 

These men, in seeking to secure concessions for the 
English trade, were presented, in turn, to the Emperor 
himself. Their presence of course was strongly resented 
by the Portuguese who had already obtained a footing 
on the coast at Goa and elsewhere, and by the Jesuit 
padri's^t court, who did his best to prejudice Jahangir 
against them. Roe, eventfully, was successful in secur¬ 
ing a firmer footing for the English factory at Surat, 
which Hawkins had been permitted to open. 

These travellers show Jahangir to have been anything 
but an admirable character. To begin with he was 
inordinately wealthy. Hawkins estimated his income at 
50 crores of rupees, or ,^50,000,000; and Roe ascertained 
that his viceroy at Patna drew a salary of nearly £%o,ooo 
a year, or about four times the pay of a British Viceroy. 
We are told, too, that the Emperor kept an army of 
menials numbering 36,000. The daily expenses of his 
court were 50,000 rupees, to which was added another 
30,000 spent on the hartm —a small bill of ,^9000 or 3f 
millions a year. 

But he was far from popular and his subjects stood in 
fear of him. In punishment as in sport he delighted in 
excessive cruelty. His daily life was far from edifying. 
After commencing the day with prayers and beads, he 
would “ show himself,” after the manner of the Mughal 
emperors, to his people, and receive their salutations. 
But many hours of the day and the first part of the night 
were given to feasting and drinking and the pleasures of 
the hanm. Roe, in particular, was often disgusted at 
his besotted condition. 

It was under such circumstances that his capable 
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queen, Nur-Jahan, became virtual ruler of the vast 
domain. A Muslim chronicler, Muhammad Hadi, 
declares that the Emperor was content to leave in her 
hands the affairs of state so long as he was allowed to 
make merry with a bottle of wine. Jahangir publicly 
acknowledged her worth by joining her name with his 
own on the state coinage. 

Nur-Jahan for long was liberal and just but her too- 
great power spoilt her, and in course of time her 
covetousness and favouritism aroused bitter jealousies 
and intrigues that darkened the last days of the reign. 
The Emperor’s sons headed separate factions. Prince 
Khurram, the second of them, successfully removed 
from his path Khusru, the eldest, who had proved 
fractious and seditious. Khurram was both capable and 
headstrong, yet Nur-Jahan disliked him intensely, for she 
favoured a younger son by another wife. At length 
Khurram, already styled Shah-Jahan, openly revolted 
against his father. The rest is soon told. Nur-Jahaq 
made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to win over 
the army, and then when her husband died she retired 
to a life of complete seclusion leaving Khurram to ascend 
the throne. She died in 1547 and was buried by the side 
of Jahangir, at Shahdara, near Lahore. 

Shdh-Jahdn, 1628-1658 

Like his father the new Emperor was the son of a 
Rajput princess, and had indeed more Indian than 
Mughal blood in his veins. Having removed all rivals 
from his path he seems to have become a different man, 
for by all accounts he was the most popular of the 
Mughal Emperors, and in consequence his reign was 
one of singular prosperity. Encouraged in a more strict 
observance of the Muslim faith by his beloved wife 
Arjumand Banu, otherwise known as Mumtaz-i-Mahal, 
he was just a little intolerant of Hindus. But he was a 
sound judge of character, and whatever prejudices he 
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may have had these did not prevent him from employ¬ 
ing many Hindus as his trusted generals. 

The Mughal Emperors had made it a rule that, on the 
death of nobles and officers to whom grants of land and 
lucrative posts had been made, all their property and 
effects should revert to the crown. In this way the 
Imperial treasury was being constantly replenished. A 
European visitor to Agra in the time of Shah-Jahan esti¬ 
mated that the treasure accumulated in the palace within 
the fort exceeded the enormous sum of ^^300,000,000. 
This same writer describes the extent and splendour of 
Agra in those days and the Emperor’s immense army, 
the size of which may be gathered from the fact that it 
contained of cavalry alone, 144,000. 

Shah-Jahan was a great builder. Many beautiful 
edifices remain to this day in Agra as a memorial of his 
luxurious reign, but his masterpiece was, and is, the 
marble Taj, commemorating his unchanging love for 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal, the mother of fourteen children. It 
was completed in 1648, 20,000 workmen having been 
engaged on it daily for several years. Yet even these 
buildings were eclipsed by the new palace which he 
erected for himself in Delhi. Several competent Euro¬ 
pean judges of architecture have described it as being 
the most magnificent royal residence in the world. 

To this splendid abode Shah-Jahan retired in his declin¬ 
ing years. Excess of wealth and all manner of extrava¬ 
gance had enervated the once vigorous man of action. He 
was still popular, however, and prodigal in the distribution 
of largesse. On his coronation anniversaries, following 
an old Mughal custom, he had himself weighed in mas¬ 
sive scales against precious metals and gems of all kinds, 
and then distributed the equivalent of his weight of these 
to his people. But his own children now managed him. 
Anticipating trouble from the intrigues and jealousies 
of his sons he devolved his authority upon four of them, 
allotting to each the viceroyalty of a distant province. 
But this only accentuated his difficulties. 
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Aurangzeb, the third of these, a man who had proved 
himself an intrepid fighter, was assigned the troublesome 
Deccan. There with the help of Mir Jumla, a brilliant 
Persian general, he recovered Bidar and Kulbarga and 
was about to annexe Bijapur, when he hastened north 
at the first news of his father’s serious illness. There 
now ensued a desperate conflict between the four sons 
for the throne. 

Shah Shuja‘, governor of Bengal, quickly advanced 
with a large army into Bihar. Dara Shikoh, his father’s 
favourite, launched a surprise attack upon him at Benares 
and scattered his forces, and then turned to face the 
combined armies of Aurangzeb and Murad Bakhsh at 
Samugarh. A bloody encounter, in which the three 
brothers displayed amazing bravery, ended in the rout 
of Dara and his army. The latter had made the fatuous 
mistake of descending from his towering elephant, thus 
giving his men the impression that he had been slain. 
Aurangzeb now acted with despatch and cunning. 
First he imprisoned his old father in the palace at Agra. 
Then with Murad Bakhsh he pursued Dara. On the 
way he intoxicated Murad and sent him away as a 
captive. When at last he got hold of Dara he treated 
him shamefully and had him put to death as an 
“ apostate.” Shuja‘ was driven into the hills of far 
Arakan, and so Aurangzeb was left without a rival. 

Aurangzeb, 1659-1707 

The new Emperor was before all else a strict Muslim 
of the Sunni sect. His predecessors had exhibited no 
such scruples and, in fact, from Akbar onwards had owed 
much of their popularity and success to the tolerance 
they displayed towards the followers of other faiths. But 
with Aurangzeb religion was a passion, and government 
according to the standards of Islam a guiding principle. 

Once again, for our very precise knowledge of this 
Mughal’s character we are indebted to the memoirs of 
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Europeans, in this case two Frenchmen, Tavernier and 
Bernier, both of whom knew the Emperor intimately. 
In his more private life Aurangzeb was almost the faqtr 
he had once sought to be in his youth. He ate no meat 
and drank water only. He was a hdjiz, and twice copied 
out the entire Qur’an in his neat handwriting, sending 
the ornate manuscripts to Mecca and Madina. The one 
Islamic duty he did not (and dare not) perform was to 
leave his throne in order to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

The story of his reign would have been very different 
had he followed the policy deemed wise by his fathers. 
He was now forty years of age and knew full well that 
the course he marked out for himself would alienate 
friends and foment opposition. But he was the bravest 
of the brave, and possessed a most resolute will. The 
thing he could not and would not do was to be false 
to his faith. 

Yet he looked upon it as his supreme duty to further 
the welfare of his numerous subjects, and no detractor 
of Aurangzeb has been able to prove against him any 
act of injustice when viewed in the light of the law of 
Islam. This stern Muslim was a mild ruler and readily 
accessible to all, at least in the early part of his reign. 
But he kept his hands on the reins, for he was by nature 
inordinately suspicious. He, like others of his line, lived 
in dread of being poisoned. And this much must be 
said as against the praise of Muslims for this first of 
Muslims, that his courtiers and officers lived in fear of 
him, and that while all respected him none loved him. 
Made wise from personal experience he imprisoned his 
own sons, one for life and another for six years, because 
he suspected them of disloyalty. 

Though he shunned the liquid ruby and would have 
none of those scenes of debauchery that had disgraced 
the private life of more than one Emperor, Aurangzeb 
nevertheless was sufficiently a Mughal to maintain a 
court of dazzling splendour. Delhi, the city of Shah- 
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Jahan, was his favourite capital, and Bernier, who spent 
four years there, has left us in no doubt about its mag¬ 
nificence. The beautiful and famous Hall of Audience 
in the palace was often the scene of such amazing 
brilliance as to merit the inscription over its entrance: 
“ If earth holds a haven of bliss, it is this, it is this, it 
is this.” The famous Peacock Throne, constructed by 
Shah-Jahan, was perhaps the most arresting ornament. 
Tavernier appraised its value at £6,000,000. It was 
supported by six massive feet, thought to be of pure 
gold. In it were set costly gems, rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds, the accumulated treasure from several cam¬ 
paigns. 

Aurangzeb was more concerned, however, and with 
good reason, to keep an efficient standing army. He 
gathered round him a body of adventurers, raising them 
to power and affluence by the grants he made to them. 
They, in turn, to maintain their position and pay the 
customary dues to the crown, extorted all they could 
from the wretched peasantry who worked on their hold¬ 
ings. In fact the Emperor’s professed regard for the 
welfare of his people stopped short of redressing the 
grievances of the oppressed poor. 

The most notable military campaign, in a reign other¬ 
wise remarkably free from such undertakings, was that 
launched in East Bengal against the pirates of Arakan 
who were secretly aided by the Portuguese. Brigands 
from far and near flocked to Chittagong at the bidding 
of the King of Arakan to engage in marauding expedi¬ 
tions into the interior. Shaista Khan, the Emperor’s 
uncle, successfully broke their power in 1666 and seized 
Chittagong, renaming it Islamabad. 

When twenty years of his reign had passed by Au¬ 
rangzeb seemed to rouse himself from the tolerance he 
never felt and only half concealed. Provoked by the 
Brahmans of Benares he destroyed their temple of 
Vishnu, and then razed to the ground a shrine at Mathura 
and on its site built a mosque. He had the idols brought 
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to Agra , where they were buried under the steps of a 
mosque, so that Muslims might feel they were trampling 
them underfoot! The Hindus were furious, and at 
length rose in revolt but were crushed with great 
slaughter. And then, nothing daunted, the Emperor 
committed, and deliberately^ the incredible folly of re¬ 
imposing the jizya. It was a gratuitous insult to all 
Hindus, including the Rajputs. These last he doubly 
offended by demanding that the proud chief Jaswant 
Singh should send his two sons to Delhi to be “ educated ” 
under the Emperor’s supervision. Jaswant’s indignant 
refusal brought Aurangzeb into the field. The Rajputs 
were defeated but not dispirited. The war with them 
was prolonged and indecisive, but little did the Emperor 
realise that with every day he was alienating for ever 
the sympathies of these his best allies. 

Aurangzeb now bethought himself of the still uncon¬ 
quered Deccan and turned southwards on a punitive 
expedition. But as though he had not enough foes 
already, there now appeared on the scene an unsuspected 
enemy in the Mahrattas, of the Konkan and Western 
Ghats. Used by the king of Bijapur as levies, these 
men, Hindus of the Sudra caste, emerged as tireless 
fighters in guerilla warfare. Their leader Shivaji, having 
established himself in the Konkan, actually ventured 
forth to try conclusions with the Emperor himself. 
Though gaining several successes at the expense of 
Aurangzeb, Shivaji was at length forced to make terms. 
The Emperor by treating him with contempt converted 
him into an inveterate foe. Shivaji died in 1680, “ but 
his spirit lived in the nation he had created.” 

Aurangzeb, no longer trusting his own generals, now 
took command of the army himself. He made several 
ineffectual attempts to crush the Mahrattas, but as often 
as he turned from them they harassed his flanks. Aware 
of their confederacy with the Deccan he left them in the 
hope of cutting off their supplies by exterminating the 
kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur. He starved out the 
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defenders of Bijapur after a blockade of one year’s 
duration. But Golkonda proved to be no easy prey. 
Bribery at last succeeded when all other devices failed. 

But the Emperor could hardly deceive himself into 
thinking that he had conquered the Deccan. The 
majority of the vanquished armies had no taste for 
service under him and went over to the Mahrattas. His 
forces just failed of success mainly because he no longer 
had the assistance of the Rajputs, and his own Muslim 
officers were not of the same mettle as those who ravaged 
Hindustan under Babar. 

The last view we have of the now aged Emperor is that 
of a gloomy and lonely soul. He returned to Ahmad- 
nagar to die. All his zealous faith could not save him 
from the dread of approaching death. In his last letter 
to his sons, whom though suspecting he still loved, there 
was wrung from him a confession of his own failure. But 
in this at least he did not fail—to the end he remained 
true to Islam. 

He was without doubt the most powerful of all the 
Mughal Emperors. He had commanded larger armies 
and more extensive territory than any of them, but with 
a will of iron. Now that he was dead forces were let 
loose that soon produced a general upheaval. His eldest 
son, Mu‘azzam, having disposed of his brothers, ascended 
the throne as Bahadur Shah, only to find Mahrattas, 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats and, most significant of all, the 
English as hostile forces. 

In the confusion of later years Delhi was sacked twice, 
once in 1739 when the Persians took away the Peacock 
Throne and immense treasure, and again in 1756 by the 
Afghans. The Mahrattas fought a desperate battle at 
Panipat in 1761 to win back Hindustan for the Hindus, 
but were repulsed with terrific slaughter. At length a 
decisive victory by the British at Buxar in 1764 reduced 
the last remnant of the Mughal power in Upper India. 



Chapter IV 


REFORM MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 
Wahhabi Influence 

In the eighteenth century there arose in the province o£ 
Najd, Arabia, an uncompromising puritan, Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd-ul-Wahhab (1703-1791), whose teaching and 
example were soon to have a profound influence in India. 
An adherent of the Hanbali school, he sought to restore 
the golden age of the Prophet and his Companions. To 
this end he acknowledged only two sources of revelation, 
the Qur’an and the early sunna. Further, he confined 
the scope of the principle of ijmd‘ to a definitely limited 
period and set his face against all innovations due to the 
exercise of ijtihdd, whereby Islam had, in the interval, 
attempted to adapt itself to changing conditions. In 
particular, he disapproved of visits to Muhammad’s 
tomb at Madina and of the annual celebrations on his 
birthday (maulud). He was equally opposed to the 
doctrines and practice of Sufism. 

After his death his followers pillaged the sacred shrines 
of the Shi‘as at Najaf and Karbala, and later, in 1803-4, 
captured the cities of Mecca and Madina. They even 
looted the treasures kept at the tomb of the Prophet, 
and for years plundered the pilgrims, bringing about a 
cessation of the haJJ. They were finally crushed by 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, of Egypt. In modern times 
their successors under Ibn Sa‘ud, of Najd, once more 
occupied Mecca (October 1924), but showed more respect 
for ancient shrines. 

The first signs of the presence of Wahhabi ideas in 
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India appeared in the Farid pur district of East Bengal, 
in 1804. In that year Haji Shari'at Allah, of Baha- 
durpur, founded the sect known as Fard’iziy i.e., observers 
of the “ prescribed duties ”; making it his business to 
purge Islam of the superstitions and corrupt beliefs it 
had assimilated through long contact with Hinduism. 
He pronounced India to be ddr-ul-harb, “ the abode of 
war,” because it was under non-Muslim rule. 

His son Dudhu Mian carried on his work in the same 
district, where he built up an elaborate organisation. 
His chief success was among the agricultural classes, 
whose cause he championed. The FardHzi sect is not 
much heard of these days, but its reform doctrines still 
persist in a sect known as Ahl-i-Hadtth, “ the People of 
the Traditions.” 

Another zealot with Wahhabi tendencies was Sayyid 
Ahmad of Rai Bareli. About the year 1819 he came 
forward to denounce the abuses that had crept into the 
faith and practice of Islam and soon gathered around 
him many disciples who hailed him as another mujaddidy 
or reformer for the new age. He made Patna his 
centre, but had a great following in Calcutta also. Re¬ 
turning from a pilgrimage to Mecca more zealous than 
ever, he proclaimed the need oi jihad, since he, too, con¬ 
sidered India to be dar-ul-harb. From that time the 
Muslims began to break up into two camps, and the 
cleavage remains to this day. The orthodox maulvU 
opposed the drastic reforms of the followers of this 
Farlqa-i-Muhammadiyya, or “ Way of Muhammad,” as 
Sayyid Ahmad called his sect, and nicknamed them 
“ Wahhabis.” He, in turn, called all Muslims who 
opposed him mushrik, polytheist. Ahmad’s zeal led him 
to carry on a jihad against the Sikhs, and it was while 
fighting them that he met his death near Peshawar, in 
1831. The movement survived him mainly because he 
had infused into his followers a passion for a free and 
reformed Islam. Not only so, immense pecuniary re¬ 
sources and an elaborate organisation (whereby emis- 
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saries for his cause covered the greater part of India) 
helped to insure for his reforms an abiding influence 
on Indian Muslims. It counted for much that he was 
lineally descended from the Prophet. His disciples paid 
him the utmost deference, believing him to be the 
promised Imam-Mahdl, who was to destroy Dajjal^ the 
Anti-Christ. 

The Sayyid’s propaganda work may be said to have 
been carried on by Maulvi Karamat ‘Ali, of Jaunpur, 
though he did not share his master’s views on jihad. 
Some time before 1824 he had become one of the 
Sayyid’s most ardent disciples, but he largely confined 
his activities to the more moderate and peaceful occupa¬ 
tion of purging the popular Islam of East Bengal of its 
Hindu elements. Unlike his master and other Wahhabi 
leaders he fostered the relationship of the fir and 
murshid, and ere he died, in 1873, could count his disciples 
in most of the villages. His relatives still carry on a 
peaceful propaganda in those districts and claim to have 
numerous disciples. 

The ideas and activities of these Indian “ Wahhabis ” 
brought to birth two other sects, Ahl-i-Hadlth, “ People 
of the Traditions,” and Ahl-i-Qur^an, “ People follow¬ 
ing the Qur’an.” Neither numbers many adherents. 
The former repudiate any connection with the Wahhabi 
movement, yet, nevertheless, have similar aims as their 
manifesto indicates: “ Whatever the Prophet Mu¬ 

hammad taught in the Qur’an and the authoritative 
traditions, that alone is the basis of religion known as the 
Ahl-i-Hadlth.’’ They denounce the prevalent homage 
paid to “ saints ”; they reject the four recognised 
schools of canon law, contending that the door of ijtihad 
is not closed and that it is incumbent on the ‘ulama of 
each generation to seek for that generation their own 
interpretation of the Qur’an and Traditions. And these 
reformers no less than their predecessors are seeking to 
rid present-day Islam of foreign customs and superstitions. 

The Ahl-i-Qur’dn, on the other hand, reject all other 
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sources of authority save the Qur’an, which they con¬ 
sider to be a sufficient guide in all matters. It was 
founded in 1902 by Maulvi Abdullah Chakralawi of 
Lahore, who erected a mosque for the special use of his 
own disciples. The sect does not appear to exercise 
much influence. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) 

The mention of this name takes us back to the middle 
of the last century. Here was a man of very different 
mould and outlook from that of the Wahhabi reformers. 
While no less loyal than they to the memory of Mu¬ 
hammad and the authority of the Qur’an, he nevertheless, 
greatly daring, advocated an entirely new course of 
action for Indian Muslims. 

Distressed at the sad and backward condition of his 
people he felt convinced that their salvation lay in a 
new attitude towards British rule and the revolutionising 
influences of the West. In the critical days of the 
mutiny of 1857 he remained loyal, as did many other 
Muslims, and when the storm had passed he sought to 
win the sympathy of Government for Muslims, to whose 
essential loyalty he bore witness. 

His worth to Muslims and the cause of progress 
generally may be judged by the objects he set himself 
to achieve. 

1. He strove tv, rid Muslims of the baneful idea that 
India was dar-ul-harh, insisting instead that it was dar- 
ul-lslam, since Muslims under the British were perfectly 
free to exercise their religion. 

2. He believed that there was need of a change in the 
religious outlook of his people. He taught that the 
individual was not only free to do so, but was under 
a solemn obligation to exercise his own judgment in 
matters appertaining to the Islamic revelation. He 
stood for the supremacy of reason, and strenuously 
opposed the older school who demanded blind accept- 
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ance {taqlld) o£ all that had been handed down. He 
maintained that current Islam was not the pure Islam 
of Muhammad’s day; that Islam is Nature, and Nature, 
Islam. Further, having made a study of Christianity 
he ventured to reconcile the two religions, pleading 
especially for more sympathy from both sides. He 
showed considerable courage and enterprise in attempt¬ 
ing a Muhammadan Commentary on the Holy Bible 
(1862-5), but this he did not carry beyond the first few 
chapters of Genesis. 

3. He was a staunch advocate of new methods of 
education. To him it was clear that the old ideas of 
Muslim education were inadequate. He was not afraid, 
as were most of his co-religionists, that modern science 
would prove detrimental to Muslim beliefs. In 1869, 
during a long visit to England, he studied the educational 
systems then in vogue and came back fired with the 
desire to establish on Indian soil a college having the 
spirit of Oxford. He met with the most vehement 
opposition from leaders of the old school and was de¬ 
nounced as a kafir, infidel. Nevertheless, backed by 
others of like mind, he had the satisfaction of inaugurat¬ 
ing the famous Aligarh College in 1875. This, in 1920, 
was raised by charter to the status of a Muslim university. 

4. Simultaneously he worked strenuously for certain 
social reforms. In particular he challenged two ideas 
then held by most, that parda was a necessity for 
Muslim women whereas education was not. To-day, at 
Aligarh, an intermediate college for Muslim girls func¬ 
tions in close connection with the University. 

The lead Sir Sayyid gave in the direction of more 
liberal and progressive ideas was maintained after his 
death by men of his school; nevertheless there was also 
a reaction, as we shall see, in favour of preserving the 
older type of Muslim thought and life. 

Men like Maulvi Chiragh ‘Ali, and the late Sayyid 
Amir ‘Ali of London, while seeking to defend Islam from 
what they considered to be unjustifiable attacks by 
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Christian writers, stoutly maintained, as Sir Sayyid had 
been in the habit of doing, that the reforms taking place 
in Muslim society under various Western influences, 
were not opposed to the spirit of Islam, nor detrimental 
to its best interests. Similarly, conspicuous scholars of 
our own day, like the late Mr Salahuddin Khuda Bakhsh 
of Calcutta and Sir Muhammad Iqbal of Lahore, both 
students of the works of the leading European orientalists, 
have consistently maintained that the Islam of to-day 
is not the pure Islam of Muhammad’s time, to which 
Muslims must revert. In consonance with this view, 
and with utmost candour, they would sweep away any 
traditions and legal ordinances that stand in the way. 
The late Mr Khuda Bakhsh fearlessly exposed many of 
the social evils in modern Muslim society—the ignorance 
in which most Muslim women are still kept; the vices 
of the rich ; the neglect of children; legalised polygamy 
and the facile and callous practice of divorce. Said he, 
“ We cannot have a very high regard for womankind 
with a system which sanctions four wives. Polygamy is 
destructive alike of domestic peace and social purity ” 
{Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 231). 

A further quotation from the same writer may be made 
at this place by way of contrasting his position with that 
of the unenlightened conservatives, “ We do not 
despair of human progress . . . nor have we any sym¬ 
pathy with th'’ class of men (unfortunately the larger 
portion of our community belongs to that class) who 
take it for granted that our religion and our social 
system admit of no corrective, or call for no improve¬ 
ment. Such a theory were subversive of all progress. . . . 
It would be the merest affectation to contend that 
religious and social systems, bequeathed to us thirteen 
hundred years ago, should now be adopted in their 
entirety without the slightest change or alteration ” 
{ibid,, p. 219-20). 

On the other hand, a society was formed in Lucknow 
in 1890 by the orthodox party, known as the Nadwat- 
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ul-Ulamd, with the avowed purpose of conserving the 
older Muslim learning, making only such modifications 
in their curriculum as they considered safe. In 1895 
they founded Ddr-ul-Ulum, a college mainly for the 
training of religious teachers. 

Sir Sayyid’s keenness and personal devotion to the 
cause of improving the condition of Muslim society had 
far-reaching infiuence. It made possible, on the one 
hand, an interesting venture in South India, where, 
under an express yffwiaw, order, of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, there was opened in 1917 the 
Osmania University. Two features in it are of great 
interest. It makes the fullest use of up-to-date Western 
works in the various branches of learning, and imparts 
this higher education through the medium of the Urdu 
language, the lingua franca of the Muslims of India. 

On the other hand, his work roused Muslim leaders 
in all parts of India to new concern and activity on 
behalf of their fellows, as may be seen from the fact that 
each locality has its anjuman, or “ association ” for the 
promotion of Muslim education and the general interests 
of the community. Sir Sayyid was himself responsible 
for the initiation of some of these. In 1886 he founded 
the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
which promotes Western learning among Muslims. 
After his day the All-India Muslim League was estab¬ 
lished (in 1906) by those who felt they must go one step 
further than he had and devote themselves to the 
political interests of Muslims. Besides these there are 
a number of societies whose object is to consolidate as 
well as propagate Islam in India. 


Tl>c Ahmadtyya Movement 

We have reserved for more detailed consideration the 
emergence of another party which owes its existence, 
partly no doubt, to the upheaval of thought caused by 
the controversy with Christians seventy-five years ago, 
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but which is evidence also of a reaction against the too- 
bold policjr of the Aligarh reformers. 

The founder of the Ahmadiyya movement, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, was born in 1839 at Qadian, a small 
town in the north of the Panjab. He had received a 
good education in Muslim learning and languages. 
About 1880 he concluded that he was called of God to 
a special mission, and in 1889 openly announced that 
he was the recipient of divine revelation and that he 
was authorised to initiate disciples of his own. From 
this time he began to expound a series of new doctrines. 

He, too, found much to stimulate his thought, and 
furnish him with material for his doctrines, in Muslim 
predictions concerning the Imam-Mahdi, with which he 
joined Muslim expectations about the Messiah. The 
day came when, claiming that the Scriptures of Zoro- 
astrians, Hindus and Buddhists alike prophesied the 
coming of a great world Teacher, he gave out that the 
hopes of the nations were to be fulfilled in himself. He 
was, further, the mujaddid sent by God for this century 
to restore the faith of Islam. He thus professed to be 
both the promised Messiah (in spirit, though not in 
person) and the Mahdi. 

In order to make good his claim to be the Messiah he 
had to combat the idea current among Muslims as well 
as Christians that Jesus would return (as the Messiah). 
For this purpose he tried to prove that Jesus did not 
die upon the cross, but that he merely swooned and was 
revived by the application of an ointment, called mar- 
ham-i-Isd, “ the Jesus ointment.” Subsequently, so 
the Mirza declared, he travelled to Kashmir, where, 
after conducting a mission to the inhabitants, he died 
and was buried. The Mirza had the effrontery to claim 
that he had even discovered his tomb in the city of 
Srinagar. The tomb in question is said to be that of Yus 
Asaf, and has hitherto been revered as that of a Muslim 
“ saint.” 

The Mirza thus, so easily, satisfied himself that the 
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one great obstacle to his claim to be the Messiah had 
been removed. 

Likew^ise, on the ground that God, at intervals, sends 
“ renew^ers ” of religion, he claimed that in his capacity 
of Mahdi no other than Muhammad had made his 
“ second advent.” He was, in fact, “ an image of the 
Holy Prophet.” But here, too, a difficulty had to be 
removed. In the view of the orthodox the Mahdi is to 
be a man of war whose path will be red with the blood 
of “ unbelievers.” The Mirza, on the contrary, pro¬ 
fessed himself to be a man of peace; accordingly the 
jihad he proclaimed, the only kind possible “ under 
existing circumstances,” was to be a spiritual warfare, 
involving at once loyalty to the British Government and 
abstention from the political activities of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

In expounding his claims he allowed himself to use 
such language as this, “ (God) has told me, not on one 
occasion but repeatedly, that I am Krishna for the 
Hindus and the Promised Messiah for the Muhammadans 
and the Christians. . . . Spiritually Krishna, and the 
promised Messiah are one and the same person ” {Re¬ 
view of Religions, iii. 411). He also held that the door 
of inspiration is always open, that God even now holds 
communion with His good servants. It was on the 
basis of this belief that the Mirza laid his claim to divine 
inspiration. He used language concerning himself which 
indicated that he thought of himself as, in some sense, 
a prophet; indeed, he went so far as to assert that he 
was superior to Jesus. 

The Mirza stirred up much opposition. He never 
ceased to upbraid the professional mullas, whom he 
charged with keeping the common people in the dark¬ 
ness and bondage of superstition. Nor could he tolerate 
the rationalists, such as Sayyid Amir ‘Ali and S. Khuda 
Bakhsh, who, by tracing some of the elements of the 
Qur’an and Islam to pre-Islamic Arab cults, Judaism and 
Christianity, had weakened the claim and authority of 
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the Qur’an. But in regard to social reforms he sided 
with the conservatives. He repudiated the abolition of 
parda, and defended the Islamic law of polygamy and 
divorce. 

Nevertheless the orthodox party whom he had come 
to “ reform ” branded him as heretic, blasphemer, 
enemy of the faith, and impostor. He was excom¬ 
municated, and he and his followers were forbidden the 
use of the ordinary mosques. Subsequently no less than 
four Qadiani missionaries suffered the penalty of death 
for heresy in Afghanistan, two as recently as 1924, on 
which occasion orthodox leaders in India sent telegrams 
to the Amir approving the measures he had taken in the 
interests of the faith ! 

The propaganda work carried on by the Qadiani 
missionaries is perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
this community. It is claimed that its adherents now 
number over half a million, to be found in aU parts of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Arabia, Egypt, 
Africa, Mauritius, Australia, China, England, France, 
Germany, and America. The whole of this work, 
together with an educational programme, is carried on 
by an elaborate organisation with headquarters at 
Qadian, whither Muslims of this persuasion journgy 
annually for their community meetings in December. 


The Schism 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad died in 1908, and was succeeded 
by a disciple, Hakim Nur-ud-din, as khalifa, a man of 
different calibre who nevertheless successfully led the 
movement for some years. He died in 1914, but even 
before that date ominous signs were present which fore¬ 
boded a serious quarrel. This broke out at the time of 
the election to the office of khalifa of Mirza Bashir-ud- 
din Mahmud, son of the founder. True, there were 
other differences among the more influential members of 
the community, but the rock of offence on which a 
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violent split now took place was the insistence by this 
son, Bashir-ud-din, and his supporters, that the original 
founder must be regarded as a nabt, prophet. We have 
already seen that the Mirza did, in a modified sense, 
claim as much for himself. 

At this a group, headed by well-educated men such as 
Khwaja Kamal-ud-din and Maulvi Muhammad ‘Ali, 
protesting that the Mirza was no more than a mujaddid 
for this age, broke away and formed another branch with 
its headquarters in Lahore. 

For the sake of clearness it is as well to speak of the 
adherents to these two sections as Qddidnis, disciples of 
the original founder (sometimes called Mirzd'is), and 
Ahi^adiyyas, members of the Lahore party. Such dis¬ 
tinction is, indeed, made by the Lahore group. In 
answering the inquiry of a recent correspondent about 
the position of Khwaja Kamal-ud-din, the following 
statement was made in the columns of The Light (August 
8, 1931). “A Qadiani is one who looks upon Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadiyya move¬ 
ment, as a prophet, and regards all those who do not 
accept him (as) outside the pale of Islam. . . . He (the 
Khwaja) belongs to the Ahmadiyya movement of 
Lahore, according to which the Holy Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad was the last Prophet and no prophet can appear 
after him; which considers everyone who recites the 
kalima, whatever school of thought he may belong to, 
a fellow-brother in Islam.” 

This party claims to base its title “ Ahmadiyya ” on 
the less familiar name of the Prophet, viz., Ahmad (cp. 
Qur’an Ixi. 6); that is to say, it does not connect it, 
as would the Qadian group, with one of the names of 
the founder. Ahmad, it is explained, was the Prophet’s 
name in the early and humbler period of his life when 
he suffered persecution. The name Ahmadiyya was 
accordingly adopted to indicate that Islam is at present 
passing through a time of trial. 

The Lahore organisation is known as the Ahmadiyya 
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Anjuman-i-Isha‘at-i-Islam, or “ Society for the diffusion 
of Islam,” and has as its head Maulana Muhammad Ali, 
M.A., LL.B. It, hkewise, carries on an extensive mis-, 
sionary propaganda throughout India and in foreign 
countries. Khwaja Kamal-ud-din has for years been 
at the head of their mission to England with its head¬ 
quarters in Woking, Surrey, where there is a small 
mosque. Both of these leaders have published works 
intended to commend Islam to Western readers, and also 
some polemical writings against Christianity. Of these 
Maulana Muhammad All’s English translation of the 
Qur’an with commentary, now in its second edition, 
deserves special mention. It claims to present the 
results of the best Muslim scholarship, but does not 
attempt to conceal its anti-Christian bias. 

Both sections of the Ahmadiyyas have a very active 
press, and disseminate their views widely in English and 
Urdu journals. 

Recently the main objects of the Lahore section were 
summarised in The Light, their English weekly. It is 
said to stand for : (i) a liberal Islam ; it believes that all 
the religions of the world have a Divine origin; (2) a 
united Islam: it contends that there are present among 
Muslims no sectarian differences worth the name— all 
are agreed on the essentials; they observe the same 
periods for the prescribed prayers, recite the same 
number of rak^ats in each service, observe the month of 
fasting, offer zakdi., and make the pilgrimage (that is, of 
course, “all” except the tnullas) ; (3) a rational Islam : the 
Qur’an, not the books of the law, is their guide: so 
“ Back to the Qur’an ” is their clarion call. They en¬ 
courage the free use of reason and a free interpretation 
of the Qur’an in the light of new world conditions; 
(4) a free Islam: at all costs the yoke of the mullas must 
be cast off; (5) a -perfect Islam : thus making unnecessary 
a second advent of either a Christ or a Mahdi. Muslims 
must, and can, “ generate ” self-reliance. Islam, itself, 
possesses “ an irresistible' spiritual grace ” ; (6) a triumph- 
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ant Islam: it is the Muslim’s duty to carry Islam to the 
ends of the earth. “ Millions of people have yet to be 
approached and the light of Islam must be carried far 
and wide.” Islam is to “ triumph over all religions.” 
Conversions must be made to Islam; mosques must be 
erected in Christendom ; the Unity must be proclaimed 
in the realm of the Trinity 


Notalle Features 

In conclusion we v/ould make brief mention of certain 
outstanding features in the present situation. 

1. From what we have said it will be clear that the 
older conservatism and this radicalism are at grips in a 
momentous struggle. The vast majority do not yet 
welcome these newer views and denounce the innovators 
as infidels. Both sides should excite our sympathy. 
While we regret the ignorance and bigotry which 
hamper the old school, we cannot but recognise that 
they often show the more devout spirit of the two, and 
that they still reverence the name of Christ. On the 
other hand the radicals, though frequently manifesting 
a bitter and uncharitable spirit, are yet honestly seeking 
to shake off old fetters and promote the cause of education 
and reforms. 

2. During the last fifty years Muslims, having learnt 
their lesson from the West, have made great strides in 
the development of their own press. To-day there are 
issued in India by them alone over 230 periodicals. 
These are in ten languages, the work of over sixty presses 
scattered throughout the country. Lahore itself issues 
more than fifty of these publications. Their press covers 
every phase of Muslim thought and activity. At the 
same time it is frankly communal, and has one all- 
absorbing subject, viz., the defence and propagation 
of Islam. 

3* The more educated Muslim women will soon prove 
themselves to be an influential factor in promoting 
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reforms in Islamic society in India. It was noticeable 
that they occupied a prominent place in the discussions 
at the recent gathering of the All-India Women’s Educa¬ 
tional Conference in Lahore (1931). It is clear that they 
resent the way in which, as it by tacit agreement, 
Muslim women have hitherto been kept illiterate, and 
they are now keen to support schemes for the education 
of the girls of their community. 

Their attitude to parda is interesting. Comparatively 
few would entirely dispense with it, and of course 
the great mass have never thought of doing so. But 
while some vehemently oppose its abolition on religious 
grounds, others desire certain modifications whereby they 
may be more free to go out and see their friends, without, 
however, mixing in men’s company. 

While only a very few have entirely dispensed wdth 
the veil, there are many educated ladies who are no 
longer in strict parda. These are allowed out to parda 
parties, which are now frequent; others while out for 
a walk do not wear the veil but cover their faces with 
a parasol at the approach of men. In the matter of 
divorce, the view is expressed that the law should be 
more equitably applied. Practically unanimous support 
is given to the Sarda Act, which raises the age of consent 
in marriage. At present only a few speak out strongly 
against polygamy and divorce, but polygamy is not as 
prevalent now in India as is sometimes supposed. It is 
a luxury whicn the rich can afford, and a means of 
additional help on the farm to the more prosperous 
agriculturalist. 

Educated women are proud of their religion and loyal 
to their Prophet. They are always ready to contend 
that Islam is the fulfilment of ^11 religions, and that, in 
reality, it is not opposed to the essential truths of other 
faiths. 

4. Perhaps the most significant contribution to 
Muslim thought at the present time is being made by 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the poet-philosopher of Lahore. 
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He has studied philosophy in the West and seeks to 
combine the teaching of the Qur’an with the tenets of 
Western philosophical schools. The keynote of his 
teaching, which owes much to the ideas of Nietzsche, is 
the development of personality, with the “ superman ” 
as the ideal. On the one hand, he scornfully denounces 
the teaching and practice of such Sufis as advocate 
retirement from the world, and, on the other, derides 
in veiled language the ideal of self-sacrifice and the 
principle of non-retaliation. That it is the meek who 
inherit the earth is not a doctrine to which he can sub¬ 
scribe. There is something here that doubtless makes 
a powerful appeal to the educated youth of to-day, but 
it is not improbable that much of his thought is too 
subtle to be widely appreciated. In politics, he recently 
advocated the formation of a Muslim state in the north¬ 
west corner of India, comprising a number of districts 
with a predominantly Muslim population. 



Chapter V 


THE NEW APOLOGETIC 

We have seen the steps that have been taken in recent 
years to rehabilitate Islam and to introduce a measure 
of reform into Muslim society in India. In the present 
chapter we shall attempt a brief outline of the case for 
Islam as presented by the modern Muslim. The need 
for a new apologetic had been made urgent by the dis¬ 
integrating influence of Western scientific learning on the 
minds of thoughtful Muslims who had been trained in 
the old traditional faith. Intercourse with European 
civilisation had also revealed the backward condition 
of Muslims generally. And, finally, as we shall have 
occasion to observe in our next section, contact and 
“ controversy ” with redoubtable exponents of Chris¬ 
tianity during the last century had revealed a number of 
vulnerable points in Islam as popularly conceived. 

Thus it came about that certain educated men, them¬ 
selves indebted in no small degree to Western learning, 
undertook a new exposition of Islam and a new defence 
of its founder These maintained that Islam and 
Muhammad had been misrepresented and were, con¬ 
sequently, misunderstood. It is customary for such to 
lay the blame for this not only upon European writers 
and Christian missionaries, but chiefly upon their own 
orthodox mullas whom, in their exasperation, they up¬ 
braid in the strongest language.' 

Islam reinterpreted 

It has been claimed, and with much truth, that India 
is the oldest centre of modernism in Islam, and it was 
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Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan more than anyone else who led 
the way in the matter of a new exposition of the faith. 
Retaining his belief in the fundamental truth of Islam, 
he was nevertheless convinced that some radical reform 
was required in the manner of presenting it. 

He appealed for a return to the pure Islam of Mu¬ 
hammad as set forth in the pages of the Qur’an. In this 
counsel all types of Muslim modernists are agreed. The 
principles upon which he worked show him to have been 
a thoroughgoing rationalist; indeed he and others of 
his way of thinking have by some writers been called 
neo-Mu"tazilts. These men vehemently repudiate the 
idea that the door of ijtihdd is for ever closed. They 
contend that it is an essential principle of Islam that the 
Qur’an can be made to yield guidance for each age and 
each new situation. The mistake in the past has been 
to adhere to the letter, and to attribute absolute values 
to details of secondary importance. 

Exponents of this school maintain that Islam, of all 
religions in the world, is the one most in accord with the 
nature of man. Sir Sayyid himself had so stressed the 
affinity of Islam to nature that he and his followers were 
dubbed nechari, i.e., according to nature. 

Moreover, it is said that Islam, in reality, is the uni¬ 
versal religion that has been proclaimed from the first 
by all the prophets of mankind, and as such it is to be 
offered to men everywhere. One such apologist, indeed, 
insists that there is “ no inherent antagonism between 
Christianity and Islam, if and when the sayings and 
doings of the founders of each are rightly viewed and 
understood in a simple and natural manner. Mu¬ 
hammad never ceased saying that he had come to attest 
and complete the mission of Jesus and His predecessors, 
who were God’s messengers like himself. The greatest 
and the best rule of human conduct which Jesus laid 
down was “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” This is 
quite consistent with human nature, and is the most 
comprehensive rule of conduct which has ever been laid 
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down for the guidance of mankind. To my mind there 
is no better proof of the identity in spirit of Christianity 
and Islam than the confirmation of Christ’s command 
by Muhammad himself, “ No one will be a faithful 
Muslim until he loves his neighbour as he loves himself. 
For this reason I believe there is no difference between 
the two religions if the metaphysical doctrines engrafted 
on them both be eliminated. Thus Islam is but true 
Christianity writ short. Both recognise that the source 
of virtue is love ” (quoted by M. T. Titus, Indian Islam, 
p. 209, from Sir Ahmad Hussain, Notes on Islam). 

The late Sayyid Amir ‘Ali similarly makes clear his 
own attitude to the question by asserting that, “ Except 
for the conception of the sonship of Jesus, there is no 
fundamental difference between Christianity and Islam ” 
(The Spirit of Islam, new edition, p. 179). That is an 
opinion which is frequently expressed in the present 
day. 

Muhammad in a New Light 

Resenting the too-close scrutiny of the character of the 
historical Muhammad by Western critics and missionaries, 
and indignant at the way people have pointed out in him 
moral defects, modern Muslims' have been roused to make 
a new defence of their Prophet. This has been attempt'ed 
in a number of recent biographies and in frequent articles 
in magazines and periodicals. These have been published 
for the most part in the West for Western readers, but 
they have a circulation also in India, where the character 
of Muhammad has at times been assailed by Hindus. 

It is a significant fact that, as a rule, the writers of 
these biographical reviews insist on comparing Mu¬ 
hammad with Jesus Christ, -seeking to show at every 
point his superiority. And, indeed, they must be given 
credit for having at length discerned where the true 
issue lies. It is not now with them so much a question 
of this or that Book, nor this or that creed, but of Christ 
or Muhammad. It is the latter who is “ The Holy 
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Prophet,” “ The Ideal Prophet,” “ The Ideal Char¬ 
acter,” “ The Ideal Teacher ”; and the object is to 
show him to be all this at the expense of Jesus. 

But in order to maintain Muhammad at this level 
these advocates have found it necessary to reject as 
spurious a large number of traditions and records con¬ 
cerning him which have been current among Muslims 
for about a thousand years. Some of these depict him 
as falling far short of the ideal character 

Nevertheless, other facts concerning him which have 
often been cited as constituting serious blemishes in one 
claiming to be a prophet of God, are, by the new 
apologists, boldly retained, otherwise explained, and 
openly approved. Here we shall only mention two. 

1. Thus since they cannot, they do not attempt to 
deny that he had many wives. He possessed at one 
time nine, besides concubines. The Qur’an represents 
God as forbidding him to add to their number: “ It is 
not permitted thee to take (other) wives hereafter, nor to 
change thy present wives for other women, though their 
beauty charm thee, except slaves whom thy right hand 
shall possess. And God watcheth all things ” (xxxiii. 52). 

They seek to justify his polygamy by pointing out 
that, with the exception of ‘Ayesha, all of his wives were 
widows to whom he offered protection in the hard times 
of the early days of Islam. Again, confronted with the 
clear rule that no Muslim should ever have more than 
four wives (iv. 3), they say that Muhammad had married 
this large number before the rule was promulgated (cp. 
The Spirit of Islam, pp. 232-8). 

2. They experience further embarrassment in cpn- 

nection with the wars he undertook, especially those 
against his former townspeople, the Meccans. Con¬ 
cerning this matter Sayyid Amir ‘Ali says: “ The 

Quraish army was afield before Muhammad received 
God’s command to do battle to His enemies.” ... At 
length this man, “ who never in his life had wielded a 
weapon, to whom the sight of human suffering caused 
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intense pain and pity,” was compelled, against his in¬ 
clination, to repel the attacks of the enemy by force of 
arms, “ and often to send out expeditions to anticipate 
treacherous and sudden onslaughts ” (Spirit of Islam, 
p. 6i. See also above Sect. I., chap, ii., p. 26). 

For the rest, these writers are at great pains to show 
that Muhammad was “ the greatest and best of men, 
the man who brought to perfect expression the best of 
that which human nature is capable ” (Khwaja Kamal- 
ud-din, The Ideal Prophet, p. 8. But this is not the 
conclusion an unprejudiced reader would draw from the 
earliest sources; even the Qur’an represents him as 
bidden to ask pardon for his sins, xl. 57; cp. xlvii. 21). 
He alone came with a universal mission. Both Moses 
and Jesus came with missions of limited scope and of 
limited object. But Muhammad “ makes the whole 
human race his concern. ... If Moses stands for 
liberty, and Jesus interests himself in sermonising upon 
love and meekness, Muhammad thinks of something else ; 
without which liberty, love and meekness or any other 
human moral cannot work properly. There is some¬ 
thing else in humanity which, if it remains undeveloped, 
will make a man a brute of the worst type. I mean 
wisdom, the power of reasoning and logic. . . , Mu¬ 
hammad stands for the development of (intelligence) ” 
(flhe Ideal Prophet, p. 54). 

It is claimed for Muhammad that “ he used all the 
honest and honourable means that are open to others, 
and so his life is an object-lesson to those who have to 
work for success against heavy odds and under adverse 
circumstances ” (flhe Ideal Prophet, p. 63). No attempt 
is made in this connection to meet the common criticism 
that he sometimes used unworthy means to rid himself 
of his opponents. 

Finally, on the principle that none, not even prophets, 
can teach others what they have not themselves ex¬ 
perienced, it is contended that Muhammad is a “ model 
for men in every branch of life.” Jesus, on the other 
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hand, “ could not find the proper occasions necessary to 
mould various other moralities into practical shape like 
Muhammad ” {The Ideal Prophet, p. 18). What purports 
to be a children’s catechism on Islam (published in 
Lahore) illustrates this idea as follows: “ The person 
who did not subdue his enemies, nor had a wife and 
children, cannot be a model of forgiveness and coupled 
life. Men require a model for every branch of life 
and they cannot find such a model except in the 
Holy Prophet Muhammad, Jesus never vanquished his 
enemies, nor had he wife or children, therefore it is 
useless to take him as a model of forgiveness or married 
life.” But quite obviously, “ this is an argument against 
any ‘ universal ’ moral teacher at all, for it can equally 
well be argued that a married prophet like Muhammad 
would be unable to comprehend the problems of the 
celibate, a statesman (like Moses or Isaiah) unable to 
say anything to the peasant life of the world, and in¬ 
deed that a universal morality could only proceed from 
someone who had both experienced, and not experienced, 
every possible experience, which is absurd ” (W. Paton, 
A Faith for the World, p. 86), 

In any case it is being assiduously proclaimed both in 
India and the West that to be Christlike is not the highest 
ideal for man, but to be like Muhammad; that the 
principles of Christianity tend to reduce man to im¬ 
potence, whereas Islam, as no other religion, makes 
for virility, self-reliance, and independence. 

The QuFdn a Perfect Code 

The most extravagant claims are made for the teach¬ 
ings of the Qur’an, though there are Muslims who make 
the reasonable protest that legislation formulated thirteen 
centuries ago cannot possibly be considered as binding 
on Muslims to-day. Yet here is a specimen of the claim 
now made: “ The Holy Qur’an was not meant for one 
people or one age, and accordingly the scope of its moral 
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teachings is as wide as humanity itself. It is the Book 
which offers guidance to all men in all conditions of life, 
to the ignorant savage as well as to the wise philosopher, 
to the man of business as well as to the recluse, to the 
rich as well as to the poor ” (Maulana Muhammad Ali, 
Pref. Holy Qur’an, p. xiv.). 

The author of this work is a pioneer in the endeavour 
to familiarise readers in English with the contents of the 
book. But there are large sections of the Muslim world 
who resent both the fact that he, a Muslim, should have 
dared to render the sacred language into English (and, 
in one edition, without the Arabic text) and, most especi¬ 
ally, that he should have introduced into his commentary 
his own sectarian views. Egypt, in particular, is in¬ 
dignant at such action, and has refused to allow this 
particular translation into the country. 

A few years ago a wakil, “ advocate,” of the Jami‘ul 
Azhar, Cairo, wrote as follows in a Cairo paper against 
such modernist tendencies: “ Do these persons who 
venture to spread among non-Islamic peoples, here and 
there, English translations, really feel sure that they will 
be able to draw a clear line between Arabic Islam and 
English Islam ? Is not the Qur’an the abiding remnant 
of the Islamic community, after the great war has torn 
asunder the countries of IsHm ? after the Turkish 
Republic has demolished the throne of the Khilafat, and 
thrown aside the chief capital of Islam, just as a corpse 
is thrown into the grave ? Do these persons, who are 
smitten with such a fever of novelty and transition in 
their passion against the Holy Qur’an in the garb of 
Arabic, really wish to see another battle-ground for the 
Islamic community, when they find in the Turkish Re¬ 
public, a Turkish Qur’an, and in the colonies of other 
governments, a French, or Italian, or Spanish, or Dutch 
Qur’an, which translators will have to correct and revise, 
when they recognise a need for correction and revision, 
as is the case with the Aaurat and the Injtl ? ” 

One cannot but feel a certain sympathy with a position 
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like that, because for the old school the Arabic Qur’an 
is about the only bond left. Yet we miss this note of 
sympathy in a rejoinder made at the time in an issue of The 
Light, Lahore. “ Don’t insult the Qur’an, please,” let 
us say bluntly to this great theologian and through him 
to the legion of mullah who have degenerated Islam into 
a bundle of dogmas, rituals and ceremonies. If it is 
heresy to understand and fathom the profound wisdom 
treasured in the pages of the Holy Qur’an, if it is heresy 
to imbibe the message of light and life contained therein, 
we would far rather be the foremost of heretics than the 
dull, mechanical mulla, with brain stuffed with words 
but with heart devoid of all spark of life. 

“ What after all is the good of the Quranic revelation ? 
Is it at all intended to serve any useful purpose in the 
scheme of man’s life ? Or is it merely to be wrapped up 
in silk and satin and given a place of honour on a shelf 
high up against the wall, to be taken down only to be 
piously kissed and reverently replaced there ? Or is it 
just to be crammed and recited, and that is enough to 
put us in-the good books of God? Or, again, is it to 
work as a charm to cure diseases or to win the affection 
of the beloved ? Downright insult we say, to all these 
notions, to a book out of which flowed the streams of life 
and light which led to the illumination and rejuvenation 
of a dead, dark and dismal world.” 

And indeed the future is with the translators, and not 
with those who are fearful about allowing the contents 
of the book to be printed in non-Arabic tongues. Some 
idea of the progress that has been made in this direction 
in recent times may he gathered from the fact that in 
India alone there are now to be had translations of the 
Qur’an, in whole or in part, in eleven of the vernaculars. 

The action of the Egyptian authorities in proscribing 
the Ahmadiyya edition of the Qur’an is due, however, 
quite as much to the unorthodox tendency which char¬ 
acterises the accompanying commentary. Not only are 
particular Ahmadiyya views obtruded, but there is a 
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marked breakaway from the interpretations of the older, 
and still greatly respected, commentators. 

A single illustration, and one affecting a subject of 
considerable importance, may be given here to indicate 
this tendency. It is a doctrine commonly held by 
Muslims that certain verses of the Qur’an abrogate other 
and earlier verses. Support for this is found in a number 
of passages, e.g., “ Whatever verses we cancel, or cause 
thee (Muhammad) to forget, we bring a better or its 
like” (2,100). From the fact that Muslim doctors have 
hitherto compiled a list of about 225 Quranic verses that 
have on this principle been abrogated by other verses, 
we gather that the subject occupies a prominent place 
in their studies of the book. 

But the rationalising Ahmadlyyas now affect to ignore 
entirely the view that has so long held the field, and 
so they translate the term ayat, “ verse,” as meaning 
“ communication,” and calmly assert that the passage 
refers to God’s “ abrogation ” of the message of the Law 
given to the Jews. In so doing they put themselves in 
direct opposition to such great authorities as the Imams 
Malik and Shafi‘i and the commentators Baidhawl, Jala- 
lain, Jalaluddin, Husain and others, but they do not tell 
their readers so. 

The present writer referred this novel interpretation 
in 1917 to Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hartford 
Seminary, U.S.A., a recognised authority in respect of 
Muslim religious literature. In the course of a lengthy 
and exhaustive reply the Professor said: “ I know of no 
evidence that the word dyat, or any of its plurals, can 
refer to our Scriptures; such is certainly not the Muslim 
use. ... I have been unable to find the extant works 
of any author who denies the doctrine that one part of 
the Qur’an has been abrogated by another and that, on 
the other hand, such has been the consistent agreement 
(ijmd‘) of Islam from the first. . . . The Ahmadiyya 
position is an innovation (bid‘at) in Islam of the gravest 
kind ” {The Moslem World, vol. vii., pp. 420-3). 
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Furthf.r Modifications 

Polygamy. The claim is commonly made that Islam 
gives woman rights, and that she occupies in Muslim 
society a place without parallel in any other religion. 
When, therefore, the Quranic sanction of polygamy is 
made the subject of criticism there are those who say 
that the passage in question (viz., iv. 3) “ permits poly¬ 
gamy under certain circumstances ; it does not enjoin it nor 
even permit it unconditionally ” (Maulana Muhammad 
Ali, Holy QuPdn, in loc. cit. The italics are his). 

Such claim that the essential teaching of the Qur’an 
is monogamous, for while the law permits a man to take 
four wives, it is strictly on the condition that he can 
deal justly with all of them. This being practically im¬ 
possible, the conclusion to be drawn is that the Qur’an 
really means that a man should have but one ! But there 
is a lack of consistency among Muslims about the matter. 
Others frankly justify the practice as a rational method 
of meeting the needs of human society, which, they say, 
are met in non-Muslim circles by more or less legalised 
forms of prostitution. 

A few, nevertheless, are outspoken and candid. The 
late Sayyid Amir ‘All, for instance, went so far as to say 
“ I look upon polygamy in the present day as an adulterous 
connection and as contrary to the spirit of Islam” (The 
Spirit of Islam, Calcutta, 1902, p. 216; but cp. S. Khuda 
Bakhsh, Essays Indian and Islamic, pp. 253-9). 

Parda. Undoubtedly the practice of parda, if not 
doomed, is destined to very considerable modifications. 
The modernists now contend that it is a “ pernicious 
poison,” and a “ dangerous overgrowth ” in society. It 
is said to be a “ libel ” to make Islam responsible for it. 
Rather it was the Persians, after the time of Timur, who 
grafted it on to Indian Islam. AU of which serves to 
show which way the wind blows. 

Jihad. There is no unanimity among Muslims about 
the use of the sword. Some in explanation of the 
Quranic injunction to “ make war ” (ix. 29) state that 
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such recommendations were only valid in the time of 
the Prophet. Islam is essentially a religion of peace and 
toleration ; in support of which they quote a verse which 
belongs to a considerably earlier date than the one given 
above, viz., “ Let there be no compulsion in religion ” 
(ii. 257). Rather, jihad is a spiritual warfare. As for 
Muhammad, his very nature was repugnant to fighting; 
he only fought in defence of his community, and that 
after thirteen years of persistent persecution. 

On the other hand, even such writers make it clear 
that jihad-bi^s-saif, “ warfare with the sword,” is, in 
India, only suspended. The command is not abrogated. 
The example of Muhammad in this matter also is still 
the rule of conduct. Though gentle by nature, he did 
not hesitate to use the sword in defence of the faithful. 

attitude to polytheistic faiths. An interesting 
change is to be observed in the attitude of some of these 
modernists towards the religion of the Hindus. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that in the popular Muslim view 
these, and all polytheists, are definitely without the pale, 
having no part with Ahl-i-kitdb, yet now it is claimed, 
and on the basis of the Qur’an, that all nations have had 
their prophets and their divinely inspired books (x. 48; 
XXXV. 22). Even Ram and Krishna, they maintain, ought 
to be reckoned among the prophets. Krishna was God’s 
chosen one; he brought the message of Islam and was, in 
fact, a Muslim. Recently The Light committed itself 
to the following statement: “ Were it not for the un¬ 
fortunate communal strife which stands in the way of a 
dispassionate study of Islam, we are sure an intelligent 
race like the Hindus would have acclaimed the message of 
Islam as the self-same message of Lord Krishna.” The 
writer then goes on to state that Nanak, Ram Mohan 
Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen recognised the essential 
unity of all religions and that Islam was a true religion 
from God. In assuring Hindus of a warm welcome 
should they embrace Islam he concludes with the truly 
amazing remark, “ Krishna and other heroes of Hin-. 
dustan are as dear to a Muslim as to a Hindu.” 



SECTION V 

CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 




Chapter I 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM IN INDIA SINCE 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The first serious attempt to propagate Christianity 
among the Muslims of India appears to have been made 
during the reign of Akbar (1556-1605). At his invita¬ 
tion representatives of all religions assembled at the royal 
court at Agra. It thus came about that the Portuguese 
Jesuits at Goa sent, at intervals, three separate missions 
to the Great Mughal. The first of these was with¬ 
drawn in 1583, having accomplished nothing. A similar 
fate attended the second, 1590-92. The third, which 
arrived in Lahore where the court then was, in 1596, is 
notable for the fact that at its head was Jerome Xavier, 
nephew of the famous Francis Xavier. This mission also 
met with no success. 

Nevertheless, this Jerome undertook to prepare three 
books in Persian for the information of the Mughal 
Emperors. The third of these may be briefly mentioned 
here, viz., Aina haqq nutndy A mirror displaying the 
truth,” which the author dedicated in 1609 to Akbar’s 
successor, Jahangir. It is interesting to find that the 
first conversions took place in the reign of the new 
Emperor, who, though at first hostile to people of 
other faiths, gradually became almost as tolerant as his 
father. ‘He accepted at the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priests a Persian version of the Gospels. 

Concerning Jerome’s book it has been said ; It is 
evident that the writer was a man of considerable ability 
and energy and that he spared no pains to recommend 
his relijgion to the Muhammadan . . . but he trusted 
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much more to his own ingenuity than to the plain and 
unsophisticated declarations of the Holy Scriptures.” 
(Dr Lee, Preface to Henry Martyn’s Tracts, 1820.) 
Besides which the writer laboured under the disadvant¬ 
age peculiar to Roman Catholics when he proceeded to 
seek support for his case by an appeal to saints’ relics, 
prayers for the dead, and the worship of images. In¬ 
cidentally we may note that even in his day he found 
himself compelled to defend (i) the Divinity of Christ, 
and (2) the integrity of the Scriptures. 

One Zain-ul-Abidin replied to Jerome’s book in' 1621. 
The Muslim in a spirit of perversity forces Scripture to 
yield meanings to suit his purpose. In much of this 
he is the prototype of many an anti-Christian Muslim 
writer in the succeeding centuries. Thus, he declares 
that he finds allusion to Muhammad in the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms, and in Christ’s promise of the Paraclete. 
In an argument against accepting the current version of 
the Scriptures he betrays his ignorance by saying: “ We 
believe that the original was lost when Jesus ascended to 
heaven.” He raises the question of the miracles of 
Jesus and declares that the miracle of Islam is the Qur’an. 
He utters a dignified and salutary rebuke, not unmixed 
with scorn, to the Jesuit concerning the use of relics and 
images: “ We need not now notice your worshipping 
wooden images of the Virgin Mary and Jesus, whether 
such worship be intended as respectful to their persons, 
or for the purpose of paying them divine honours. . . . 
Since a word is enough for the wise, believing as we do 
that you are such, we shall content ourselves with the 
mere hint.” 

To this a very feeble retort was made in 1681, in 
Latin, by Philip Guadagnoli, a professor of the Theo¬ 
logical College of the Propaganda of the Faith at Rome, 
who dedicated it to Pope Urban VIII. 

This presentation of the Christian faith to Indian 
Muslims, as made by the Jesuits, was far from worthy 
or adequate, yet they alone were in the field *up to the 
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time of the British connection with India in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. But even when the British came there 
was no immediate improvement in the situation. We 
gather from a number of sources that Britain’s repre¬ 
sentatives in those early years were careless of the 
spiritual condition of the peoples of India, why then 
should they give a thought to the Muslims ? Too often 
they banished religion from their own lives and exhibited 
to all alike the spectacle of men without a faith. These 
“ infidel conquerors ” by their unworthy manner of life 
were in fact strengthening the case of the Muslims and 
confirming their contention that Islam is superior to 
Christianity. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century broke with 
brighter prospects. The famous missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward of the English Baptist Mission, had 
already settled in Serampore, and a group of earnest 
Anglican chaplains were at work in and around Calcutta 
—Buchanan, David Brown, Thomason, Corrie, and 
notably, Henry Martyn. 

Henry Martyn’s advent in India, in 1806, opened a 
new chapter in the story of Christian contact with 
Muslims. Though he stayed but a short time—only 
till the opening of 1811—his career marked him out as 
the first missionary to Muslims in modern times. 

At Dinapore and Cawnpore (1807-10), eager though he 
was to preach the pure Gospel of the Love of God in 
Christ, he soon became involved, to the great distress of 
his sensitive spirit, in a type of controversy with Muslims 
that has since become only too familiar. It is, never¬ 
theless, difficult to see how it could have been otherwise 
with one of his ardent evangelical spirit. 

With the prospect of such controversy immediately 
before him he expressed himself in words which we, 
in our day, will do well to lay to heart: “ I wish that 
a spirit of enquiry may be excited, but I lay not 
much stress upon clear arguments; the work of God 
is seldom wrought in that way. To preach the Gospel, 
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with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, is a 
better way to win souls.” We now know that the 
example of his saintly life proved in the end to be the 
best testimony to the truth he preached, for however 
men differed from him they respected him and knew 
him to be what the Persians afterwards called him, 
mard-i-Khuda, “ a man of God.” 

Discussions in India with maulvts prepared him for 
further controversies in Persia, whither he went when 
compelled to leave India for his health’s sake in January 
1811. He had come to see very early that the New 
Testament must be done into Urdu for the Muslims, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing this task completed 
ere he sailed. Meanwhile in his heart he cherished the 
further ambition that in Persia he would be able to 
perfect his translation of it into Persian. This too he 
lived to accomplish. 

One of the main topics of discussion in which he 
engaged both in India and Persia was the question of 
miracles^ especially the alleged miracles of Muhammad. 
Martyn took his stand in this matter on the clear and 
unequivocal testimony of the Qur’an (cp. xxix. 48-50; 
xxviii. 48-9). 

In Persia Martyn soon found himself confronted by 
no less a person than the Preceptor of all the mullas, 
Mirza Ibrahim, who set forth his arguments against 
Christianity in an ably written book of moderate tone. 

An example of the Mirza’s quaint method of reasoning 
may be given from his section on miracles. These, he 
argued, are subject to cycles which come and go. Thus, 
the miracles of Moses belong to the age of magic and 
were attested by magicians; the miracles of Jesus belong 
to the age of physic and physicians attested them; 
Muhammad’s miracle, the Qur’an, on the other hand, 
belongs to the age of rhetoric and Arab orators attested it. 

The Mirza also impugns the authenticity of the 
Scriptures and therefore, with commendable consistency, 
refrains from quoting the Bible in support ,of his case. 
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To this , book Henry Martyn replied with three tracts 
in Persian which have been preserved. These deal 
respectively with (i) Miracles, in which he shows that 
the Qur’an does not fulfil the requirements of a miracle; 
(2) Muhammad’s mission; and (3) the errors of Sufism. 
In the last of these he defends the principle of vicarious 
suffering; upholds the miracles of Moses and Jesus; and 
maintains the integrity of the Scriptures. 

It has been pointed out that Martyn would have done 
better to have shifted the ground of debate to the more 
vital matters of the Christian faith, but the exercise 
of a little imagination will excite our pity for this 
lonely ambassador of Jesus Christ. He was then in a 
precarious state of health, a victim of consumption. 
Challenged as he was by this Muslim’s attack he felt 
compelled as Christ’s representative to make reply. 

But Henry Martyn’s work and worth, and his sub¬ 
sequent influence on the Christian enterprise among 
Muslims in India, are not to be judged by these tracts 
of his. 

It has been well said of this brilliant scholar—in his 
day Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prizeman at 
Cambridge University—that when only twenty-seven 
years of age he “ inaugurated a new era of Christian 
evangelisation of the Muslim.” For his undying fame 
rests rather on his translation of the New Testament into 
Urdu and Persian, whereby he laid the foundation of all 
subsequent work among Muslims. It was from this 
time that translations of the Bible into the languages of 
the Muslim world were, at intervals, undertaken and 
completed. 

A reply to Martyn’s tracts appeared from the pen of 
another Persian, Mirza Muhammad Riza, in 1813, the 
year after Martyn died. This lacks the learning, skill, 
and good temper of the work of Mirza Ibrahim, but it 
took full advantage of the weak arguments advanced by 
Martyn, e.g., the use he made of Qur’an phrases to 
prove the greater excellence of Christ over Muhammad. 
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This reply, like that of Zain-ul-Abidin noted above, 
abounds in perversions of Scripture and unwarranted 
conclusions therefrom. The writer also displays at 
times amazing ignorance, as when he speaks of Plato 
sending a written message to Jesus! 

More than twenty years later there appeared in the 
ranks of the missionaries in India an advocate of quite 
another type. This was the redoubtable Dr Carl 
Pfander, a German missionary who had been expelled 
from Fort Shusha, in Georgia, by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. Prior to this he had acquired a knowledge of 
Persian and had made several journeys into Persia. It 
was there, in the city of Kermanshah, that he published 
his first work, Mizdn-ul-Haqqy “ The Balance of Truth.” 
It is significant that the opposition it aroused nearly cost 
him his life. 

Dr Pfander joined the staff of the C.M.S. in Agra 
about the year 1835, and in course of time came to be 
looked upon as the champion of Christianity in the 
controversy with Muslims. He wrote several other 
works in Persian, all of which were afterwards translated 
into Urdu, but the Mizan-ul-Haqq was destined to 
provoke more discussion than any other book written 
for Muslims in the last century. Subsequently it was 
translated into almost every Muslim language in the 
world. 

In this he defends the integrity of the Scriptures; 
explains the leading doctrines of the Bible; and refutes 
the claims of Muhammad to be the apostle of God and 
of the Qur’an to be the Word of God. Two other books 
written by him require brief notice; (i) Tanq-ul-Haydt, 
“ The Way of Life ” ; this deals with sin, its nature and 
consequences, and explains the way of salvation. It 
ranks higher than the Mizdn. (2) Miftdh-ul-Asrdr, 
“ The Key to the Mysteries.” In this the author deals 
with the exalted rank of Christ; His unique birth and 
miracles; the Divine Sonship and the Trinity. 

Despite the vogue Pfander’s writings once had it has 
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to be admitted that they chiefly serve to-day as a guide 
to something better, it was one of his failings that he 
either could not, or would not, issue a treatise on the 
Christian faith without turning aside to pass adverse 
criticisms on the teaching of Islam or the character of 
Muhammad. In places, too, his own arguments are 
weak, a fact of which Muslim controversialists took full 
advantage. 

Some time before the middle of the century Dr 
Pfander found himself involved in determined contro¬ 
versy with the leading maulvis of North India. This 
partly took the form of formal debates, carried on over 
a period of three years, in the Jama‘ Masjid of Agra. 
Amongst those who stood by in his support was Mr 
Valpy French, afterwards first Bishop of Lahore. On 
the side of the maulvts were two of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak a little later—Safdar ‘AH and Imad- 
ud-din. 

The results of these protracted discussions were both 
varied and interesting. 

From the side of the Muslims books and pamphlets 
appeared in answer to Pfander’s arguments. One Kazim 
‘AH was particularly perverse in the way he insisted that 
certain passages in the Bible had, and could have, this 
and no other meaning. Pfander soon found the man 
to be a buUy and wisely declined to continue the dis¬ 
cussion unless his opponent showed a fairer spirit. 

Sir William Muir, who held a civil appointment in the 
district at that time, has recorded that the argument 
was conducted by the Muslims generally with ability 
and subtlety, but was marred by their customary wrong¬ 
headedness and by their refusal to perceive the folly of 
persisting to use what had already been demonstrated to 
be fallacious reasoning. 

The interesting fact may be mentioned here that one 
of the champions on the Muslim side insisted that 
human reason must be the sovereign judge in all the 
matters under discussion. 
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We may note, too, that it was in 1845 that one of the 
Muslims put out a treatise called Saulat-uz-Zaigh^m, 
“ The Lion’s Onset,” which was destined for years to 
remain the most popular anti-Christian work in North 
India. Its title alone speaks volumes. Sir William Muir 
said of it that it was a rambling, desultory attack, full of 
spite and animosity, careless of its arguments, but racy 
and attractive in style. It descended, too, to abusive 
and insulting language towards Christ. 

Some of this Pfander had undoubtedly brought upon 
himself in that he had shown insufficient regard for the 
sensitive spirits of devout Muslims; nor had he always 
written so as to touch their hearts as well as convince 
the minds of his opponents. Nevertheless there was a 
more pleasing side to all this vigorous controversy, for 
three of the maulvts participating in the discussions 
eventually embraced Christianity. Brief reference may 
be made here to two of these. 

(1) Safdar ‘Ali was baptized in Jubbulpore in 1865. 
He became Inspector of Schools in that district and 
wrote, amongst other things, a treatise called Niyaz 
Ndma, “ A Letter of Entreaty,” which sets forth for 
Muslim readers his reasons for his change of faith. 
It has its peculiar value not only as the work of a 
converted maulvi, but for the note of sympathy running 
through it. 

(2) Another convert, a man of very different calibre, 
was Imad-ud-din, whom Robert Clarke baptized at 
Amritsar in 1866, the very year Dr Pfander left India. 
Imad-ud-din was ordained deacon in Calcutta by Bishop 
Milman in 1868 and later became chaplain to Bishop 
French in Lahore. In 1884 the degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died in 1901. 

The story of his early search after truth has been told 
by himself and is most interesting. Imad-ud-din seemed 
destined to take the place of Pfander, for he became 
a doughty champion of Christianity and a great con- 
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troversialist.. He wrote over twenty works on a great 
variety of topics. One of these was a damaging delinea¬ 
tion of the character of Muhammad. Another, his most 
notable book, was called Hiddyat-uUMuslimtn^ Guid¬ 
ance for Muslims,” in the course of which he vigorously 
defends the integrity of the Scriptures. 

Unlike his friend Safdar ^Ali, he was a hard hitter, 
and though his writings had a powerful influence at one 
time, much of them, like some of Pfander^s, cannot be 
used to -day. 

There were other events which owed something to 
the influence of the Agra controversies, but as these have 
already been noticed in an earlier section of this book 
we shall only refer to them here very briefly. 

(1) There was the emergence of a new Islam, new 
that is for India, a reformed Islam, in the person and 
teachings of that pioneer in reforms, Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, the founder of Aligarh College. Born in 1817, 
the Sayyid would have been about thirty years of age 
when the debates with Pfander were the talk of the day. 
A man of his insight and foresight must, it would seem, 
have been profoundly affected in his religious outlook 
by the upheaval in thought that was then taking place. 
The stress he afterwards came to lay upon human reason^ 
as the sole criterion of judgment in religion, recalls one 
aspect of that early controversy. 

(2) Another movement that began in the latter part 
of the century, partly no doubt as a reaction to the 
tumult caused by Pfander, was the one initiated by 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian (1839-1908), though 
he was only a boy when the debates took place in Agra. 

Dr Imad-ud-din soon perceived that there was present 
in the teachings of these would-be reformers of Islam 
that which would produce new obstacles and opposition 
to the Gospel. With characteristic vigour, therefore, 
he set himself to refute the teachings of these men, and 
in particular to expose the arrogant claims of the Mirza 
of Qadian. 

Q 
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Meanwhile in the West, quite independently of the 
missionary enterprise and of the particular situation we 
have just been describing, a group of eminent scholars 
were undertaking the study of Islam and its sources: 
Fleischer, Fliigel, Noldeke, Goldziher, Sachau, Sprenger, 
Snouck Hurgronje, and others. 

The stimulus thus given to such study, together with 
the demands made by the changing situation on the 
field, led a number of gifted and consecrated men here 
in India to seek to interpret Islam to the Christians of 
their day. 

Foremost among these stands Sir William Muir, of the 
Civil Service, whose four-volume Life of Muhammad 
appeared in 1860. Among missionaries worthy of special 
mention were the Rev. T. P. Hughes (C.M.S., Peshawar), 
compiler of The Dictionary of Islam (1885), a volume of 
750 pages, still a mine of most valuable information; Dr 
E. M. Wherry (A.P.M., Ludhiana), whose best'known 
work is his Commentary on the Qur’an, in four volumes; 
Dr St Clair Tisdall (C.M.S., India and Persia), author 
of Lhe Sources of the Qur’an, etc.; Canon Edward Sell 
(C.M.S., Madras), author of many works, the chief of 
which is The Faith of Islam, four times revised by him in 
forty years. 

Side by side with these were eminent preachers of the 
Gospel to Muslims, men like Valpy French, Lefroy, 
Rowland Bateman, and Dr Pennell, to mention only a 
few. All of these have placed succeeding generations of 
Christians in India under a great debt of gratitude, and 
have enabled many a Muslim to see in true perspective 
not only his own religion, but the Christian Gospel also. 



Chapter II 

SOURCES OF STRENGTH IN ISLAM 

Times have changed and with the times we, who have 
entered into the labours of many who in their day and 
in their way were valiant for the truth, feel constrained, 
in the interests of truth, to look upon this great people 
and their religious convictions from a somewhat different 
point of view. In particular we are under a solemn obli¬ 
gation to cultivate an attitude of mind and heart that 
is determined to look for, and acknowledge, all that is 
really true and valuable in Islam. 

It is peculiarly easy to adopt an unsympathetic attitude, 
and this for several reasons. 

We are prone to see chiefly the externals of a religion 
other than our own, e.g., its formality and hypocrisy. 
These defects do indeed exist in Islam as amongst the 
people of other faiths, but it can only be blindness and 
prejudice that prevent us from seeing also its good things. 

Again, we are too ready to endorse the opinions of 
others who worked years ago in this field before us. No 
doubt to some extent this is a wise procedure, but we 
need to be on our guard. Such was the angle of vision 
of many of these that much that they wrote was of a 
destructively critical nature, and it is not easy after 
reading that kind of writing to see the nobler things in 
Islam and Muslims. But apart from this, it should be 
a point of honour with us to form our own independent 
judgment. 

And then we may be influenced, all unconsciously, by 
the suspicion which one fears still lingers in the minds of 
some, that Islam is essentially not of God. Have there not 
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been those who have seriously suggested that Muhammad 
is the “ anti-Christ ” spoken of in i John ii. 22 ? 

Surely the Christian preacher or teacher whose mind 
is swayed by such thoughts is not only unfitted by reason 
of prejudice to make a proper study of Islam, he is also 
thereby disqualified for the delicate task of leading a 
Muslim to see the truth as it is in Christ. A prominent 
Muslim recently said to the present writer: “ A Muslim 
who respects the name of Jesus Christ is more likely to form 
a right judgment about Christianity than is a Christian 
about Islam, who enters upon his study with the con¬ 
viction that Muhammad was an impostor ” ; and one 
felt bound to agree with him. 

Our concern as followers of Christ when dealing with 
Islam and Muslims should be to seek to discover and 
fulfil, not to destroy and supplant. We should rejoice 
in every evidence we can find of the presence of God’s 
Spirit in Islam, and in every witness it makes to His 
Being and Majesty. It is in this spirit, for instance, that 
we should take up the study of the Qur’an, the book 
which, for thirteen centuries, has been the cherished 
and sacred possession of countless earnest souls. We 
need to bear in mind that He who would not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax is our Master 
and Example in this as in every matter. 

One of the most sympathetic and appreciative students 
of non-Christian religions in recent years was that dis¬ 
tinguished scholar, the late Dr J. N. Farquhar. His 
views upon just this kind of study, although written with 
reference to Hinduism, are so apposite in relation to the 
study of Islam as to merit quotation here. 

“ Can there be,” he asks, “ any real doubt as to the 
attitude which the Christian ought to adopt ? It is the 
quiet, sober, sympathetic, truth-seeking spirit of the 
scholar that gets to understand things in every province 
of human enquiry; and in the domain of religion, above 
all, the effort to learn needs the illumination of the heart 
to help in the task. 
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“ l£ we look at the question from the point of view of 
our desire to win men for Christ, the conclusion must 
be the same. The more fully the question of the 
relative value of Christianity and the faiths of India 
comes into public discussion, the more need there is for 
a quiet, reasonable manner, and a will to see the best as 
well as the worst in the teaching and the traditional 
usages of the religions ; harshness and condemnation 
can only repel.” That, too, is an observation one feels 
constrained to endorse. 

We are living in an age which call*? for a bolder and 
more venturesome faith—^faith to believe that other 
nations and peoples of other religions have a real con¬ 
tribution to make in the fulfilment of God’s purposes 
for the world through Jesus Christ; and, not least, faith 
to cherish the conviction that, as TertuUian said, the 
human soul is fundamentally and naturally Christian. 

How else are we to account for the innumerable 
fragments of truth to be found in other religions except 
on the ground that God’s Spirit is quietly at work in 
the hearts and minds of men, notwithstanding human 
opposition and imperfection ? So then we require 
patience, understanding and sympathy in our study, 
and with these faith to believe that there is something of 
real worth to the Kingdom of God at the heart of Islam. 

One further point before we turn to the main sub¬ 
ject of this chapter. There have been Christian scholars 
in the past who have turned from their study of Islam 
with the conviction that there is in this system no hope 
of progress. The chief reason for this conclusion would 
seem to be founded on some of the observed results in 
the history of Islam of the teaching of the orthodox 
doctors, viz., that the shartat laid down in the seventh 
century a.d. is binding upon each succeeding generation. 
The late Lord Cromer only expressed this thought in 
another form when he said: “ Islam reformed is Islam 
no longer.” 

But we must resolutely refuse to allow any such feeling 
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of hopelessness to discourage us. It may have been 
Muhammad’s intention (though plenty of modern 
Muslims doubt it) to lay down precise regulations for 
all time; it may have been the fact that Muslim ^ulama, 
through the centuries, believed and taught that God 
has no more light and truth to break forth from His 
word—nevertheless, if it is conceded that, as we have 
just ventured to assert, God’s Spirit is even now at work 
within Islam, who are we that we should set limits to 
the developments that may yet take place among 
Muslims under the influence of that Almighty agency ? 
There is, the present writer ventures to think, a Power 
at work within Islam that shall yet put to confusion the 
calculations of its most rigidly orthodox leaders, and, at 
the same time, rebuke the little faith of many a preacher 
of the Gospel. 

Two facts cannot fail to impress the would-be student 
of Islam, and these should always be borr.e in mind by 
us since they are constantly present to the mind of the 
Muslim. 

The Past History of Islam. From Muhammad’s days 
down to comparatively recent times, Islamic history 
records the greatness and grandeur of many Muslim 
States. Is it surprising that Muslims point with pride 
to these periods in the history of Islam ? There are the 
conquests of Muslim generals in and around Arabia in 
the first century of the Hijra; the achievements of 
Salah-ud-din (Saladin) in Syria and Egypt at the time 
of the Crusades; the splendour of Sulaiman “ the 
Magnificent,” as he was called; the rise of the Ottoman 
Empire in Turkey; and last, but not least, the fame of 
the Mughal Emperors in India. 

Thg Present Numerical Strength of Islam. —^The world- 
population is now about 1800 millions (according to a 
statement that appeared in The Pimes, May 1929). 
Muslims, at the lowest computation, number 235 
millions, or one-eighth of the world’s population. It is 
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conceivable that we may shortly have to alter that to 
“ one-seventh ” of the whole, but the available census 
figures in different lands do not warrant the extravagant 
assertion of Muslims themselves that they number 400 
millions. 

These are arresting facts and the Muslims would be less 
than human were they not to take pride in them as facts, 
and we may be sure that we shall never fuUy understand 
the mind of the Indian Muslims, especially in these days of 
change and strife, unless and until we make due allowance 
for the presence in them of this kind of legitimate pride. 

Let us now turn to consider very briefly some of 
those elements in Islam which are among its sources 
of strength. 

“ Islam,” writes a close observer, “ remains vital 
because it is a religion. Before all else that it may be 
socially and politically, Islam is a system that, in its own 
way, serves to maintain the religious life of its followers. 
Were it not able to meet certain needs of the human 
spirit with influences that nourish a life of faith with 
men, it could not have become the force that it is to-day 
in the personality of so many millions of our fellow- 
beings” (Crawford, in Tic Vital Forces of Christianity 
and Islam, p. 126). 

It is unquestionably true that Muslims find a measure 
of genuine spiritual stimulus in certain of their beliefs 
and practices. We shall attempt to set down here some 
of these. 

I. There is the simplicity of the chief religious ideas 
in Islam. 

{a) Islam produces in its adherents the profound con¬ 
viction that there is only one God, a living God, the 
Creator and Ruler of all. That is a proposition the very 
simplicity of which has always proved restful amid the 
confusing claims of polytheism and saint-worship. 

(b) Akin to this is the constant proclamation Alldhu 
Akbar, “ God is Great ”; which produces in sincere 
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minds a feeling somewhat akin to that of the Hebrew 
psalmist who says : “ O magnify the Lord with me, and 
let us exalt His Name together.” 

(c) Muslims are confident that God has revealed His 
will to men through prophets and that His truth is to 
be found in a book. 

(d) They believe in the resurrection from the dead 
and in God as the God of the Day of Judgment. 

(e) They believe in the efficacy of prayer to God. 

There is in these tenets nothing distinctively Islamic, 

but we need to recognise that they are present as 
dominating convictions in the minds of zealous Muslims. 

2. Another element of strength comes from the way 
in which the Islamic forms of worship stimulate into 
activity a man’s religious nature. 

{a) The forms of utterance in the daily salat (namaz) 
are eagerly made use of as a channel for the expression 
of the mind’s nobler impulses. Admittedly, the fre¬ 
quency of the repetition of these set prayers (five times 
a day) exposes the worshipper to the danger of formality, 
but, on the other hand, it tends to create a habit that 
has in it great possibilities for good. The acted and 
spoken prayer in the midst of an assembly has far-reaching 
influences; for instance, the genuflexions and audible 
utterances offer opportunity for the manifestation of 
humility and gratitude towards God. 

(b) There is the effect, also, upon Muslims of the 
adhan, or call to prayer. Though perhaps only a small 
percentage of any community regularly answer the call, 
yet every Muslim who hears it must derive from it a 
feeling of pride and satisfaction; he is proud that the 
faith of Islam is, by that act, honoured and proclaimed. 

(c) A similar influence is produced by the use of a 
common qibla. Every Muslim makes it his intention to 
face towards Mecca on each occasion of prayer. This 
yields a satisfaction similar to Daniel’s who, before his 
open windows, prayed towards Jerusalem three times 
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This habit of facing towards Mecca is a democratic 
and universal act of religious ritual which gives assurance 
and comfort to the Muslim, not only when engaged in 
prayer, but especially during his last illness when his bed 
is turned so that he may face that way. The same action 
brings comfort to the mourners as they lay the body on 
its right side in the grave, with the face of their dead 
turned towards the sacred city. 

(d) The fast of Ramdhan, also, can have real religious 
value because of the heroic demand it makes on the wiU 
of the believer. It calls for a degree of self-control that 
enables a Muslim’s faith to rise above lesser things. 

(e) The dhikr, or act of remembrance (of God), is like¬ 
wise a channel for the expression of religious emotion, 
through which Muslims attached to certain religious 
orders strive after communion with God. They claim 
that in this form of service heart and tongue are united 
in repeating the name of God. 

3. Another feature making for strength is the com¬ 
munity-consciousness among Muslims. 

(a) It is this that binds together all Muslims, of all 
races, in all parts of the world. Whatever their differ¬ 
ences in doctrine, or social custom, or race, they never 
lose the sense that they belong to a great brotherhood 
that, in reality, transcends these differences. 

(l>) This, in turn, is based on a principle, viz., the 
equality of all believers. Thus it is, for instance, that 
prince and peasant stand side by side in the same mosque 
as equals in the sight of the Great God. 

(c) Consider also, in this connection, the moral effect 
of the circumstances attending the annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It is undoubtedly a wonderful stimulus to the 
pride and faith of Muslims to look upon so many fellow- 
believers gathered together on that site from many 
lands and peoples and tongues. 

4. Further, there is the influence of the Qur’an ; first, 
upon its readers and then upon the illiterate masses who 
listen while it is being read, or recited, with unmistakable 
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reverence and charm. Though music is banned there is 
in the reading, or rather chanting, of this book something 
that supplies the place of music for the Muslim, 

Associated with this exercise is another form of recital 
—the repetition, often with the use of a rosary, of the 
“ most beautiful (99) Names ” of God. Such meditation 
upon God is certainly one of the sources of strength in 
Islam. 

5. Finally, there is the idealisation of the personality 
of Muhammad. 

The trend in this direction, as we have seen above, is 
very marked at the present time. It is not an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that Muhammad is almost as prominently 
present to the mind of a Muslim as God Himself. The 
kalima is accountable for this. The assertion there that 
God is the God of their leader, whom they believe to 
be the last and the greatest of all God’s prophets, is, 
in fact, the mainspring of much of the confidence and 
zeal of multitudes of Muslims. 

In confirmation of this consider, 

{a) The celebration and influence of the maulud form 
of service at annual gatherings on the occasion of 
Muhammad’s birthday. At these addresses are given 
and poems recited setting forth the story of the life, 
character and achievements of the Prophet, At intervals 
the audience intervene to chant a fervent durild, or prayer 
to God for His favour to be shown to Muhammad. 

(b) The significance of the doctrine of the light of 
Muhammad, a belief that has been cherished through 
many centuries. It is to the effect that God, at the 
creation of the world, set apart a portion of His own light 
that was destined at length to enter into Muhammad at 
his birth. Two other beliefs are associated with this one, 
viz., the pre-existence of Muhammad, and the supreme 
influence of his intercession in heaven on behalf of the 
Faithful. 

From all of which we can. readily perceive that 
Muhammad, thus represented as an ideal leader, is 
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attracting to himself much of the moral enthusiasm and 
personal devotion of individual Muslims. 

Finally, there are some general features within Islam, 
but not peculiar to it, which influence the thought and 
control the lives of many Muslims. We can do no more 
here than just tabulate them. 

(a) There is their unshaken belief in a life after death, 
with its rewards and punishments. Thus, a ghdzt^ 
one who fights in the cause of Islam, will face death 
cheerfully; a faqir^ one poor (in spirit), gladly suffers 
poverty; while those inclined to do evil are subdued by 
the thought of the terrors of hell. 

{b) There is the Muslim’s contempt for, and con¬ 
demnation of, idolatry. 

{c) The uncompromising attitude of the community, 
as a whole, to the use of intoxicants. 



Chapter III 


THE INADEQUACY OF ISLAM 

Having sought to discover and acknowledge elements of 
value and strength in Islam we shall not be so likely to 
lay ourselves open to the charge that we are incurably 
prejudiced when now we proceed, with equal candour 
and no less friendliness, to point out some of its 
defects. 

In any case, the very claims of Islam make this further 
task necessary. It is common for Muslims to assert on 
a number of grounds that Islam is the best possible 
religion for all men and for aU time, and in this way to 
put it forward as the serious rival of Christianity. We 
are thus obliged to scrutinize this system more closely to 
find out whether, in fact, it does possess a power for good 
over the lives of individuals and society such as Chris¬ 
tianity has not got; for this is the only issue that really 
need concern us. 

For our present purpose we ought to bear in mind that 
there are, broadly speaking, two schools of thought 
among Muslims: that of the reformed communities with 
their new interp.'etation of the Qur’an and more pro¬ 
gressive ways, illustrated by the Ahmadiyyas; and that 
great mass of the orthodox who, in India as elsewhere, 
stiU adhere to the faith and practice of Islam as these 
have been handed down through thirteen centuries. 

Since we have already dealt with the views and teach¬ 
ings of the modern school in a previous chapter we shall 
confine our present remarks to the religion of the masses. 

What, then, are the outstanding defects in the faith 
of the more orthodox ? 
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^he Character of Muhammad 

It maiy seem strange that we should put first the con¬ 
sideration of Muhammad himself, but there is surely 
strong reason for doing so. Obviously, he is the channel 
if not the source of much that characterises Islam as we 
know it, and in particular of the contents of the Qur’an, 
which in a very real sense is “ the diary of Muhammad’s 
life.” What then of his character f Much as we should 
like to we cannot pass over this question in silence. The 
very prominence given by all classes of Muslims to their 
Prophet compels us to scrutinize him closely. 

Yet there are current concerning him strangely con¬ 
flicting views, some of them very damaging; though it 
is probably correct to say that, so far, no Muslim has 
ventured publicly to pass criticism on his character. In 
this connection the complaint has been growing in 
recent years that Christian writers, with their usual bias, 
have been making use of statements, detrimental to the 
character of Muhammad, that are to be found only in 
the works of unreliable Muslim authors. It has, there¬ 
fore, become more than ever necessary to make sure that 
we do not use any sources that are generally recognised 
by the best Muslim scholars to be unauthentic. But it 
is equally true that we need to be on our guard against 
any tendency on the part of embarrassed Muslims to 
discount early Muslim writers merely on the ground that 
they record features in the character of their Prophet 
which do not meet with general approval to-day. 

We shall, however, content ourselves here with making 
certain general observations on the attitude of Muslims 
themselves to the character of Muhammad. 

I. A perusal of the writings of the earlier Muslim 
historians suggests to the unprejudiced reader that it 
does not seem to have occurred to them that the un¬ 
worthy features in him which they have recorded (and 
which European writers have been blamed for quoting) 
were, in reality, moral blemishes. They even justify 
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them. They appear to think that what might indeed 
have been wrong in one of themselves could not be 
wrong in the Prophet of God. And it is but true to 
say that, until comparatively recent times, this was the 
view commonly held by Muslims as it is still the view of 
the orthodox. If proof of this were needed it can be 
found in the widespread popularity amongst them of 
collections of the Traditions like the MishkdtuH-Masabih, 
which record of him things that could not be read in 
public. 

2 . In the course of the centuries the character of 
Muhammad has been gradually idealised, so that in 
popular biographies it takes on features not to be found 
in the historical Muhammad. It has often been pointed 
out, for instance, that various offices and titles properly 
associated only with the name of Christ have been, in 
the course of time, applied to the Prophet of Islam (cp. 
Zwemer’s The Moslem Christ). 

3. There is to-day a new sensitiveness among Muslims 
regarding Muhammad. They resent criticism. , The 
Ahmadiyyas, for instance, are eager to prove first this 
and then that statement or tradition in Muslim writers 
to be unreliable, if it amounts to a blot on his character. 
But one may be permitted to ask who fabricated these 
records, if they are now to be set aside as spurious ? It 
cannot be denied that they exist in the pages of Muslim 
authors. No Jew could have written them nor any 
Christian, but rather some Muslims who appeared to 
think that these things were either not untrue, or not 
unworthy of the Prophet. 

4. On the other hand, where rejection of certain facts, 
on the ground, say, of the untrustworthiness of the 
author, is not possible, we find that the modern apologist 
for Muhammad seeks to justify them as being (though, 
it may be, contrary to the general expectation) features 
essential in the ideal prophet. Muhammad’s wars are 
so defended. 

In any case, we cannot escape the obligation to com- 
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pare Muhammad with Jesus Christ, and, in that light, 
seriousl)^ minded and unprejudiced people all the world 
over, whose only concern is to follow the highest, have 
found in Muhammad what can only be described as 
grave moral defects. 

The Islamic Conception of God 

The strength and weakness of the Muslim creed are 
nowhere so clearly portrayed as in the much-vaunted 
doctrine of the Unity of God, No one will grudge to 
Islam and Muslims the credit that is their due for this 
steady witness, down the years and amid the enervating 
influences of polytheism, to the truth that the God of aU 
the earth is One God, the Living God. 

But what does this extreme insistence on the Unity 
really amount to ? What we have here is not mono¬ 
theism in the commonly accepted meaning of that term, 
certainly not the monotheism of Judaism. The one and 
only God of Hebrew thought was, before all else. Holy 
and Righteous. It was upon His character that the 
Old Testament prophets laid greatest stress, and in 
this Christ was like them. But in Islam the stress has 
been to so extravagant an extent on the Unity that 
God’s character has thereby both suffered and been sub¬ 
ordinated. The Unity in Islam is primarily and essen¬ 
tially a mathematical unity. 

Certain things inevitably follow from this. While there 
are notable exceptions among Muslims (and to this we 
gladly testify), yet the view of God most commonly held 
by the masses is one that produces fear and servility, also 
listlessness and formality in life and practice. Allah is 
one to be feared rather than loved. Islam would pro¬ 
pound the greatest commandment of all, as “ Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God.” In consequence, the tender 
passions of the human heart and the response of ardent 
love are rarely stimulated by the assurance that comes 
from a knowledge of real affection in God towards man. 
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Man is emphatically the banda {‘abd), or “ slave ” of 
Allah, and as such entirely dependent on His favour. 
For this reason multitudes of Muslims still perform their 
religious duties with a view to avoid the anger and chas¬ 
tisement of Allah. Such a view produces a hard, and 
at times severe, disposition in men, one which not un¬ 
commonly looks with something akin to contempt upon 
those who believe that Love is the most characteristic 
feature in the Supreme Being. 


Sin and Forgiveness 

Sin, to the average Muslim, is not so much the doing 
of something that is morally wrong (though various faults, 
such as pride and covetousness, are definitely recognised 
as “ sin ”), bu*' rather the doing of something forbidden. 
More precisely, sin is not ordinarily thought of as some¬ 
thing to do with the state of man’s nature but with 
infringements of prescribed ritual. According to the 
Qur’an man is by nature weak but not tainted. 

We have the singular fact, therefore, that the “ un¬ 
pardonable sin ” in Islam is something quite other than 
we should have expected. It is not the offence against 
God’s Holy Spirit of which Christ spoke, but (and here 
again we see the excessive influence of the doctrine of 
the Unity) shirk, the harbouring of a “ heresy,” the 
heresy of “ associating a partner ” with God; in the 
light of which both polytheism and Trinitarian views of 
God are alike anathema. 

On the other hand, Islam makes ample provision in 
cases of failure to perform the prescribed ritual by en¬ 
joining certain “ compensating ” acts whereby such “ sins ” 
are cancelled. Such are the stated prayers, repetition 
of the “ beautiful names ” of God and the Muslim creed, 
almsgiving, fasts and the pilgrimage. By these also the 
believer “ stores up ” eternal merit. 

It follows that genuine and deep-seated grief for sin 
in the strictly moral sense, and true repentance having 
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in it the determination to turn from evil ways to holy 
living, are not often met with among Muslims who have 
this outlook. The forgiveness of sins, as we shall have 
occasion to observe a little farther on, is too easy a 
process, and for this reason—the real nature of sin, as 
essentially an affront to the Love of God, is not under¬ 
stood. 

Prayer 

The Muslim act of prayer is inclined to be formal and 
mechanical, a failing that besets others besides Muslims. 
But the danger is so much the greater in Islam because 
of the inviolable rule that prayer must be offered in 
Arabic. This means that for multitudes of people, more 
especially those whose mother tongue is not Arabic, 
prayer is apt to degenerate into an act in which the mind 
does not participate. 

Once the required Arabic lines are committed to 
memory the need for mental exertion ceases. The 
worshipper suffers the inevitable penalty that comes 
from constant repetition. In short, prayer has become 
for such the performance of a duty demanded by God 
and not the spontaneous outpouring of the heart to Him. 


Attitude to Women 

This is a matter about which Muslims are both jealous 
and sensitive. In their reaction to widespread criticism 
on the subject it is now common to find educated 
Muslims declare that the legal system of Islam has given 
rights ” to women that no other religion has accorded 
to them. The late Sayyid Amir ‘Ali once committed 
himself in a public lecture in London to the statement 
that Islam had done more for the uplift of women than 
any other religious system. 

The ideal, however, is one thing, the real quite 
another. We can but judge by what we know to be the 
facts, and it is in the light of facts—such as restrictions 
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of parda, as commonly enforced, and the practice of po¬ 
lygamy and frequency of divorce—that some of the world’s 
leading thinkers and travellers have stated that Islam’s 
actual and customary treatment of women is a disgrace. 
It is a hopeful sign that there are now many honourable 
exceptions to this rule, and that here and there the more 
chivalrous spirits among Muslims are working patiently 
to bring about long-overdue amelioration in the lot of 
women. 

Can it be doubted that the teaching of the Qur’an 
(cp. xxiv. 23-33 5 i"'’- 29-30, 38 ; ii. 183) and the standards 
made familiar by certain of the Traditions have tended, 
in practice, to perpetuate their unhappy fate ? 


Education 

It is notorious that orthodox Muslim doctors of the 
law have repeatedly opposed the cause of liberal educa¬ 
tion. There have been notable periods in the history 
of Islam when Khalifas, Mughal emperors and men of 
affluence and authority have encouraged learning. 
Many modern Muslims, too, are zealous advocates of 
higher education, but the influence of Islam has generally 
been the other way. 

The story of the Muslims of India is an illustration of 
this, notwithstanding the fact that special reasons might 
be advanced in extenuation. The backwardness of the 
Muslims as a community compared with the Hindus is 
very marked, although the two peoples have lived side 
by side for centuries. One of the real though not 
obvious reasons for such a situation seems to be this, that 
the doctrines of Islam, as commonly believed and followed, 
tend to discourage independent and progressive thought. 
It is as though their ^ulamd had proclaimed: “ Has 
not Allah revealed all wisdom and all knowledge to men* 
through the Qur’an r Whatever of knowledge is not 
there is immaterial or contrary to the will of Allah and 
need not and ought not to be studied.” 
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The growing revolt of the younger generation against 
this point of view is a present-day feature full of promise. 


Lack of Spiritual Power 

But the most serious defect in the body of Islam is the 
absence of a channel for the inflow of regenerating 
power for men enslaved by sin, and, what is worse, the 
lack of a sense of the need for it. 

Islam quite frankly does not claim to be a “ spiritual 
religion ” in the sense in which that phrase is used by 
Christians; that is to say, a religion which brings back 
lost man to God, and lifts the fallen up to Him. It has 
so stressed God as to do less than justice to man. It has 
failed to provide a way through which man’s desire to 
sin is eradicated. It does not attempt to reach the 
foundations of human action in order to cleanse them. 

There is in Islam no sense of the glorious redemptive 
purpose at the heart of God—no idea of God yearning 
to save men from the thraldom of sin—no idea of His 
purpose to make of man “ a new creature ” by the power 
of His Holy Spirit. 

This is borne out by a recent statement in a journal 
belonging to one of the more progressive parties. The 
writer expressly stated that there is no such thing as 
“ salvation ” in Islam—the idea, an erroneous one, had 
been brought in (he said) from Christianity; rather, 
salvation was a gift to man at his birth {The Light, 
Lahore, 8th March 1931). 

Further striking confirmation of what we have just 
been saying was furnished some years ago in the corre¬ 
spondence columns of this same journal. A corre¬ 
spondent had thus addressed its editor : 

“ I am a girl of twenty, and from the age of twelve I 
have done every sin that you can think of. In fact I 
have tasted of every leaf of the tree of life. Alas ! there 
is nothing left for me but Hell when I die. I ask you 
sincerely what am I to do to be saved ? I have put this 
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question to a priest. He has told me to repent, but the 
truth is I cannot repent, as what I have done I have 
enjoyed doing, though it was a sin. Now will you 
advise me what I am to do so as to be saved from Hell ? ” 
And to this poor soul the editor replied: “ Turn a new 
leaf. Lead a righteous life henceforward. This alone 
can wash off past sins. This is the only true atonement. 
Sins are washed off, the Qur’an assures us (xi. Ii6), by 
good deeds and these alone ” {The Light, August 1927). 
A stone for bread! What a confession of bankruptcy in 
Islam. 



Chapter IV 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES IN THE LIGHT 
OF MUSLIM PREJUDICE 

Those who seek to present the Christian message to 
Muslims very frequently meet with a rebuff. It does 
not take them long to discover that these people entertain 
certain deep-seated prejudices about Christianity and 
are only too ready to voice them. Rightly to account for 
this we need, in the first place, to remind ourselves that 
Islam occupies a position relative to Christianity that 
is not shared by the other world-religions, inasmuch as 
it is subsequent to Christianity and was propagated in 
spite of, and in a sense as a protest against, it. 

We have already seen that Muhammad had a con¬ 
troversy not only with the Jews but with the Christians 
of his day. That controversy, in some detail, is reflected 
in the pages of the Qur’an, and occupies considerable 
space in the earliest Muslim writings; and its influence, 
with the main features still preserved, has persisted 
down the years, so that, as history proves, whenever close 
contacts are made between peoples of these two faiths 
it is apt to break out afresh. 

It can be shown, however, that this characteristic and 
long-standing prejudice of the Muslims is ostensibly 
directed against certain doctrines rather than against 
the Christian message as such. That being so, a two¬ 
fold obligation rests upon us: we need to get down to 
the root-cause of their prejudice, and we ought to 
rethink and, if need be, restate our Christian beliefs so 
as^ to remove from their minds any possible cause of 
misunderstanding or offence. 
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We must go back, then, for the causes to the time of 
Muhammad and to the pages of the Qur’an. 


‘The Genuineness of the Bible 

But before we enter upon a discussion of the doctrines 
in question we are obliged, by the very nature of the 
case, to deal with a pronounced prejudice against the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

Muslims are assiduously taught to believe, and for the 
most part do believe, that the Bible now in circulation 
is not trustworthy, on the ground that it has been 
tampered with. Needless to say, this objection, as 
commonly stated, has nothing to do with the results of 
textual criticism, but reflects an old traditional attitude. 
Most Muslims in making it merely repeat what they have 
heard, and have no proof to offer; but others will seek 
confirmation from the Qur’an. These often content 
themselves with saying : “ Our book says so.” We are 
thus led to enquire what it is that the book does say 
upon the matter. 

In the circumstances it is rather surprising to find that 
the Qur’an speaks here and there in very high terms 
about the Scriptures: (i) it declares that they were 
given by God: the Taurat to Moses, xxxii. 23; the 
Zabur to David, xvii. 57; the Injtl to Jesus, v. 50; 
(ii) it assigns high titles to them: “ the Book of God,” 
V. 48 ; “ the word of God,” ii. 70 j “a light and direc¬ 
tion to men,” vi. 91; “a guidance and a mercy,” 
vi. 155; and (iii) it is said to “confirm” and is sent 
to “safeguard” them ; v. 50; ii. 83, 91; v. 52. 

Bearing these passages in mind we may turn now to 
consider other verses on which Muslims are wont to 
base their charge that the Scriptures have been cor¬ 
rupted. The Arabic at the places cited yields such 
meanings as the following: (i) vii. 162: “the ungodly 
ones among them changed that word into another than 
that which had been told them.” This is said of the 
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Jews of the time of Moses who intentionally mis¬ 
pronounced a word of the divine revelation, and so 
“ changed ” its meaning. (Cp. ver. 161; hittat, for¬ 
giveness, was the word given, whereas the Jews are 
declared to have said habbat, corn.) (2) iii. 72 : “ Some 
are there among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose it to be from 
the Scripture, yet it is not from the Scripture.” (3) ii. 73; 
“ Woe to those who with their own hands transcribe the 
Book (i.e., corruptly) and then say, ‘ This is from God,’ 
that they may sell it for some mean price.” (4) iii. 64: 
“ O people of the Book! why clothe ye the truth with false¬ 
hood ? Why wittingly hide the truth ? ” (i.e., by covering 
up part of the text, e.g., with the hand while reading). 

In reality these complaints rather prove the genuine¬ 
ness of the Scriptures as they existed in the time of 
Muhammad, for you cannot “ transcribe corruptly ” 
unless you have the correct text before you, nor can you 
“ hide the truth ” unless you have the truth. In any 
case such abuses do not affect the text of Scripture and 
therefore do not corrupt the Book. 

No less a person than Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, of 
AUgarh fame, wrote a treatise in his day to show Muslims 
that the Qur’an nowhere asserts that the Jews or Chris¬ 
tians actually corrupted the text of their Scriptures. 
Early Muslim authorities, he said, recognise in theory 
two forms of tahrtf, corruption: viz., tahrtf-i-lafzi, 
“ verbal corruption,” i.e., corruption of the text', and 
tahrtf-i-mdnawt, corruption of meaning or interpreta¬ 
tion. He declares emphatically that the charges in the 
Qur’an are of the latter type, of which he gives the 
following instances: making verbal changes while read¬ 
ing to convey to the ear words different from those 
written j reading only some passages and omitting 
others; instructing people in a manner contrary to 
God’s teaching in His Holy Word and yet making them 
believe that this instruction is the true word; adopting 
an improper meaning of certain words of ambiguous or 
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equivocal interpretation which does not suit the sense 
intended; misinterpreting passages that are mystical 
and allegorical {The Muhammadan Commentary on the 
Holy Bible, Seventh Discourse). 

But what were the circumstances which gave rise to 
even these lesser charges against “ the People of the 
Book,” as Muhammad invariably called the Jews and 
the Christians ? We have no alternative but to con¬ 
clude that they were made originally by Muhammad 
himself. As we have said, he had a controversy with 
these people and one aspect of it is reflected in these 
passages of the Qur’an. 

Of the attempts made to reconstruct the situation as 
it existed for him, the following seems to be a fairly 
reasonable one. At Mecca Muhammad developed a 
sincere respect for the Jews and for their “ Book.” His 
own people had no such Book. In intercourse with 
them he learned something of its contents. Afterwards 
at Madina he mixed freely with them, hoping to win 
them over in his support. From them he heard of, and 
became interested in. Old Testament prophecies regard¬ 
ing the Messiah, whom the Jews said was yet to come. 
Muhammad, claiming, as he had done from the first, 
God’s authority for his mission, claimed also that the 
Scriptures foretold his coming (vii. 156; cp. Ixi. 6). 
This the Jews vehemently denied (ii. 95); they knew from 
their Book that Messiah would be of the line of David. 
Seen in this light the complaints in the Qur’an become 
intelligible. Muhammad, in effect, accused the Jews of 
“ changing,” “ hiding ” and “ transposing ” words, and 
of “ twisting them with their tongues,” whenever asked 
to read out to him passages alleged to have reference to 
himself. The outstanding fact is that in this, as in other 
matters, the Jews withstood him until, in exasperation, 
he removed them from his path. In a very real sense 
many of those Jews gave their lives for their Book. 

In other words the early controversy was largely a 
personal one, involving the claims of Muhammad, and 
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this aspect of it is present to the minds of many Muslims 
even to this day. Ignoring, or else being unaware of, 
the true significance of the charges made in the Qur’an, 
such Muslims assume that the Bible once contained a 
number of references to Muhammad, which Jews and 
Christians, at some time or other, deleted. 

The whole idea is of course absurd. It should be 
enough to ask what possible benefit could the Jews have 
gained by recourse to such an act. Rather, had their 
Scriptures contained any reference to Muhammad, they 
would have accepted him and so escaped much persecu¬ 
tion. Besides, there is the fact that long before the 
time of Muhammad the Jews had become familiar with 
the claims of the Christians, to the effect that many of 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament had 
received their fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth; neverthe¬ 
less they did not subsequently erase those passages, though 
they denied the Christians’ interpretation of them. 

In view of these things, and considering the strong 
assertion that the Scriptures have already been cor¬ 
rupted, it is curious to find Muslims still claiming that 
the Bible, as it stands, contains numerous references to 
Muhammad. But one cannot have it both ways. 

The simple fact at the back of all this is that there is 
marked disagreement on many points between the Qur’an 
and the Bible. What is more, the two have never agreed, 
for the Qur’an from the first has differed from the Bible. 
This disagreement is a cause of embarrassment to proud 
and sensitive Muslims, who conclude that one of the Books 
must have been corrupted and is therefore untrustworthy. 
This, they hold, cannot be the Qur’an, which, say they, 
belongs to an altogether superior category; therefore it is 
the Bible which is in fault. Not very sound reasoning, 
surely. 

‘The Person of Christ 

Notwithstanding the constant assertion that they 
respect and even reverence the name of Jesus, Muslims 
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are quick to repudiate the high and unique claims which 
Christians make for Him. Jesus, “ Son of Mary ” (the 
common title given to Him in the Qur’an), is for them 
but one of the prophets, and not the last nor the best. 

Naturally it is not to be expected that they should 
give to Him a higher place than that which they assign 
to Muhammad, and in practice, as we have seen above 
(p. 104), they do not give Him as high. But such natural 
preference for their own Prophet is not the only or the 
chief reason why Muslims refuse to give to Christ a 
name that is above every name. It is rather their 
jealousy for God, as they understand Him, that provokes 
them to denounce as blasphemy any honour paid to 
Christ which, in effect, makes Him to be more than man. 

This jealousy is rooted in the cardinal doctrine of 
Islam, tauhld, the Unity (of God). So that this pre¬ 
judice, also, goes back to the origins of Islam. “ The 
unity of God is the one great theme of the Qur’an . . . 
there is absolute unity in the divine nature ... it 
admits of no participation or manifoldness ... it denies 
all plurality of persons in the Godhead. . . . (Islam) 
refuses to acknowledge the incarnation of the Divine 
Being ” (Maulana Muhammad Ali, Preface to Holy 
Qur’an, pp. viii.-ix.). 

And as though the great stress laid by the Qur’an on 
this doctrine of tauhld were not sufficient to instil it into 
the mind of man, the offence of “ associating a partner ” 
with God {shirk) is further declared by the Qur’an to be 
the one unpardonable sin. “ Verily, God will not for¬ 
give the union of other gods with Himself! But other 
than this will He forgive to whom He pleaseth. And 
he who hath united gods with God hath devised a great 
wickedness ” (iv. 51, 116). 

It matters not that we, from our side, might strongly 
object to such crude language as altogether inapplicable 
to the case of Christ, the fact remains—-in the mind of 
Muslims we come within the category of those so up¬ 
braided. 
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It seems certain that here, in the constant reiteration 
of the doctrine of the Unity of God and in the dreaded 
sin of shirk, we come upon the two main factors which 
produce in the Muslim so great a prejudice that he is 
not prepared to entertain any conception of the Divinity 
of Christ, or any explanation of the Incarnation. From 
this it follows that Muslims abhor the Christian doctrine 
of the Sonship of Christ. Only recently in South India 
an educated Muslim said to a Christian preacher, 
“ Whenever you Christians speak of Jesus as the ‘ Son 
of God,’ it makes our blood boil.” 

Another explanation of this resentment is that it 
seems to Muslims that in so speaking of Jesus we appear 
to belittle, ignore, and even deny the supreme doctrine 
of God’s essential Unity. But there is much more 
behind this widespread feeling. There is the denuncia¬ 
tion of the Qur'an. Along with its declaration of the 
Unity of God the Qur’an, with great vehemence, re¬ 
pudiates the very idea that God “ has a son.” 

The relevant passages fall into two groups : 

(i) Those that refer to heathen Arabs, and (2) those 
having reference to Christians. One instance from 
each group will suffice to show the kind of “ sonship ” 
Muhammad had in mind. 

(1) vi. 100. “ How when He hath no wife, can He have 
a son ? ” (cp. also x. 69; xxxix. 6 ; xliii. 81; Ixxii. 3; cxii.). 

(2) xix. 88-92. “ They (Christians) say, ‘ The God of 

Mercy hath gotten offspring! Now have ye done a 
monstrous thing! Almost might the very heavens be 
rent thereat, and the earth cleave asunder and the 
mountains fall down in fragments ... it beseemeth 
not the God of Mercy to beget a son ! ’ ” (cf. also ii. i lo; 
V- 19. 75; ix. 31-2; xix. 36). 

A study of all these passages makes two things clear: 
(i) that what the Qur’an denounces is a carn^ idea of 
sonship, and (2) that it charges both the heathen Arabs 
and the Christians of that day with being guilty of hold¬ 
ing such views of God. The Arabs fully merited the 
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rebuke. As for the Christians, the ground for such 
accusation may conceivably be found in the way Abys¬ 
sinian Christians exalted the Virgin Mary to a position 
almost divine; and Muhammad, we know, had con¬ 
siderable intercourse with Christians of Abyssinia. 
Then, too, at an earlier date a sect in Syria had taught 
that the Trinity consisted of God, Mary, and Jesus! It 
may have been the fact that, even in Muhammad’s time, 
some obscure sect still held such views. 

Now it does not need to be argued that in no place is 
the phrase used in the New Testament in a carnal sense. 
Nor is it used as indicating that there is present to the 
minds of the speakers the thought of Jesus’ birth, as 
having taken place in a special or supernatural manner. 
The simple and obvious fact is that the phrase is used as 
a title, a Messianic title. Only in Luke i. 35 is it used 
in connection with the annunciation of the birth of 
Jesus, and even there its significance is that of a name 
to be given to Him. In other words, tne language is 
symbolic and not to be taken literally. 

There is, however, much more in the New Testament 
use of it than that. The phrase conveys, and is intended 
to convey, the fact that Jesus’ consciousness of God was 
a truly filial consciousness. His sense of sonship to the 
Divine Father was “ deeper, clearer, more intimate, 
more all-embracing and all-absorbing than ever was 
vouchsafed to a child of man.” 

That is a fact that cannot, by any manner of reasoning, 
be eliminated from the gospels. 

But it remains to be said that the gravamen of the 
Muslims’ protest, like that of the Jews in the days of 
Christ, is directed not so much against the doctrine of 
the Sonship as against the deeper implication of such 
Sonship, viz., that there is identity of essence in the 
Father and the Son (cf. John v. 18, and x. 33). It 
cannot be denied that the phrase, as used in the New 
Testament, carries with it this implication. 

Allah, on the other hand, is Id sharik, i.e., He has “ no 
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partner ”; if, then, the Christian view of Christ be 
admitted, AUah would be sharing His Glory with an¬ 
other, He would “ have a partner ”—an impossible and 
blasphemous proposition for the Muslim. “ Islam refuses 
to acknowledge the incarnation of the Divine Being.” 

Quite clearly again, it is his jealousy for God, as he 
conceives Him, that accounts for the Muslim’s vehement 
repudiation of any idea of an incarnation. Just as he 
says: “ It beseemeth not God to beget a son,” so he 
would say, “ Far be it from the God of Mercy to be 
‘ found in fashion as a man ’ ” (Phil. ii. 8). 

That is to say, the Muslim considers it derogatory to 
the*Glory of God to become incarnate, even though it 
be for man’s salvation. 

But his jealousy for God is based on an imperfect con¬ 
ception of the Deity. He feels that the Majesty of 
“ the Lord of the Worlds ” must be safeguarded at all 
costs. We, on the contrary, maintain that, far from it 
being derogatory to the Majesty and Glory of God to 
seek, by such means, to make Himself known to men in 
a saving way, this is Love’s prerogative, for God is 
essentially Love. The glory of Power might be sullied 
by an act of condescension. Supreme Intelligence might 
hesitate to appear in lowly guise. Sheer Justice might 
demand some other way. But Love, true Love, does 
stoop to save, and, stooping, is not degraded. 

And this is of the very essence of the Christian belief 
about Christ. We believe that God revealed Himself, 
His moral character, in His “ Son ” ; that it is in Christ 
and through Christ and Christ alone that we know God 
as He really is; that it is “ because men find in the soul 
of Christ the fullness of love that they find in Him the 
fullness of God.” 


The trinity 

Perhaps the most familiar object of Muslim attack is 
the doctrine of the Trinity. A Muslim paper has been 
known to set it out in the manner of a formula, thus 
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I +1 +1 = I; and then hold it up to ridicule with the 
remark that even a schoolboy would not make so silly a 
blunder in his sums, and if he did he would be spanked. 

In this case, too, we may trace the extraordinary 
influence of the Islamic doctrine of tauhld. It soon 
enters into the composition of the Muslim mind, for a 
baby is taught to respond to the word Allah by raising 
one finger. Whereas there are certain statements in 
the Qur’an, known to every Muslim, which are quoted 
in support of their protest against the Trinity. 

“ Believe in God and His apostle and say not ‘ Three ’: 
(i.e., there is a Trinity)—^forbear ! it will be better for 
you. God is only one God ” (iv. 169). 

“ They surely are infidels who say, ‘ God is the third 
of three,’ for there is no God but one God : and if they 
refrain not from what they say, a grievous punishment 
shall light (on them) ” (v. 77). 

“ God shall say—‘ O Jesus, Son of Mary: hast thou 
said unto mankind, “ Take me and my mother as two 
gods, besides God ? ” ’ He shall say—‘ Glory be to 
Thee ! it is not for me to say that which I know to be 
not the truth ’ ” (v. 116). 

But these statements indicate a conception which we 
ourselves would repudiate no less strongly than Muslims. 
The language of the Qur’an contemplates not a trinity, 
but a triad, after the manner of the Hindu Brahma, 
Shiva and Vishnu, or the Egyptian Isis, Osiris and 
Horus. If Muhammad did get these ideas of his from 
Christians, it must have been, as we have suggested 
above, from the doctrine of some obscure sect which 
orthodox Christians would have repudiated. 

We, too, believe that God is One God, and for 
this belief we have the example and approval of Jesus 
Himself. When asked to declare which was the first 
commandment of all. He quoted Deut. vi. 4-5 : “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with aU thy heart. . . .” If 
Jesus could endorse that, we can and should. 
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Now the Muslims may say, and with much semblance 
of truth, that the doctrine of the Unity which he holds 
has abundant support in the actual words of the Qur’an, 
whereas the Christians have departed from the plain 
teaching of the Bible (as set forth, indeed, by the pas¬ 
sage just quoted) and, instead, have propounded a 
doctrine not only offensive, but having little or no 
support in the Scriptures. 

We are free to admit that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as a doctrine, is not to be found in the original Gospel 
message. Nevertheless the gospels do contain elements 
which, afterwards, contributed valuable support to the 
doctrine when formulated. Rather we have here a 
wonderful conception which arose directly out of a vital 
and joyous experience of the early Christians. 

They were compelled to think out for themselves the 
significance of Christ. They.could place Him in no 
known category. Not His teaching alone, but His char¬ 
acter, His works and His personal dealings with them 
proclaimed Him to be related to God and to the power, 
wisdom and love of God in some unique way, quite 
unlike anything hitherto known. And so they con¬ 
cluded that He belonged to the category of God, and 
signified their belief by calling Him “ Son of God.” 

When He left them they experienced the indwelling 
of the Spirit. This was in accordance with Christ’s own 
promise and they found that, as He had said, the Spirit 
took of the things of Christ and revealed them unto 
them. His words came true, for the Spirit carried on 
the work of Christ in the hearts of men, convicting them 
of sin and sanctifying them unto righteousness. So the 
early Christians called the Spirit “ Holy,” and by so 
doing virtually placed the Spirit, also, in the category 
of God. That is to say, they found in their experience 
that the “ Father,” proclaimed by Jesus, Jesus Himself, 
and the Holy Spirit were ethically one, and it was out 
of this experience that they formulated the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 
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After all, what matters most is not the doctrine but 
the experience, and that we can have, and do have, still. 

The Crucifixion 

It comes as a surprise to most to find that orthodox 
Muslims believe that Jesus did not die; consequently 
they meet our assertion with a plain denial, though, as 
we shall see in our next chapter, the form the denial 
takes with the modern rationalist is that it was not on the 
cross that He died. 

Yet once again it is the Qur’an that is responsible for 
this attitude, though there is considerable ambiguity in 
the language used in reference to the matter. The 
relevant passages are: 

(The infant Jesus speaks from the cradle), “ The peace 
of God was on me the day I was born, and will be in the 
day that I shall die, and the day I shall be raised to 
life ” (xix. 34). 

“ There shall not be one of the people of the Book but 
shall believe in Him before His death, and in the day of 
resurrection He will be a witness against them ” (iv. 157). 

“ When God said, ‘ O Jesus, verily I will cause thee 
to die, and will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not ’ ” (iii. 48). 

“ And for their (i.e., the Je’vs) saying, ‘ Verily we have 
slain the Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, an apostle of 
God.’ Yet they slew him not and they crucified him 
not, but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning him: no 
sure knowledge had they about him but followed only 
an opinion, and they did not really slay hini, but God 
took him up to Himself ” (iv. 156; cp. also v. 117). 

Various arguments are put forward by Muslims on the 
strength of these passages. 

I. The orthodox, on the basis of iv. 156, hold that 
Jesus did not die, but was taken up, while yet alive, by 
God to heaven. These argue that Jesus could not have 
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died so shameful a death, for then he would have been 
accursed of God ” (Deut. xxi. 23), an impossible fate 
for a prophet of God. What actually happened, they 
say, was that another was made to appear to them like 
Jesus (cp. the phrase, his likeness ; this other they 
crucified, while God took Jesus, unscathed, to heaven. 
But the Muslim completely loses sight of the fact that 
the gospel narratives show that Jesus voluntarily suffered 
this shame. 

2. The remaining passages seem to suggest, on the 
other hand, that Muhammad supposed Jesus to have 
died a natural death, but that He continued in that state 
for only a short time, since it is also declared in places 
that God took him up.’’ As a matter of fact some of 
the older commentators say that death intervened for 
three hours only, others say seven (Commentary of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, quoted from Imam Fakhruddin 
Razt^ on iii. 48, cp. Baidhawi in loc. cit.). 

What, however, is quite clear from these verses is that 
the Qur’an denies the death of Jesus by crucifixion. How 
are we to account for this ? It is conceivable that 
Muhammad heard about, and was influenced by, the 
docetic doctrine of some Gnostic sects. Some of these, 
we know, propounded the theory that the authorities 
mistook Simon of Cyrene for Jesus and crucified him 
instead; according to others it was Judas Iscariot whom 
they crucified. Their views were undoubtedly adopted 
by later Muslim writers. 

Now it is possible that Muhammad, out of regard for 
Jesus and with a view to clearing His name from the 
reproach which the Jews intended by such a death, 
welcomed this theory as true to fact. At any rate the 
language at iv. 156 does suggest an allusion to the early 
docetic view. 

On the other hand, Muhammad appears to have con¬ 
sidered success to be the invariable mark of all true 
greatness, so that the prophets, including Jesus, must of 
necessity have been successful.” How then could so 


s 
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great a prophet have been crucified ? There must have 
been some blunder; the Jews who had lied so often must 
have lied about this; it was not Jesus whom they 
crucified but, as some Christians were known to assert, 
another whom the people mistook for Him. 


The Atonement 

Having denied the crucifixion it is not surprising to 
find that Muslims have no use for a doctrine of atone¬ 
ment. But the real explanation for their attitude is to 
be found not so much in the Qur’an’s denial of the 
crucifixion as in the typical Islamic conception of Allah, 
set forth in the Qur’an, whereby they declare that there 
is no need of any atonement. 

The teaching of the Qur’an in this respect is so clear 
and emphatic that it can be summarised very briefly as 
follows: 

Allah is Almighty—He can do what He likes. 

Allah is Merciful—He forgives whom He will. 

That His might and His mercy are definitely lacking 
in certain moral qualities is borne out by the ordinary 
teaching of Islam concerning sin. 

The principal terms used in the Qur’an for sin are 
three: 

(1) dhanb, 38 t.—a term signifying, chiefly, ceremonial 
offences. 

(2) ithm, 29 t.—having almost the same significance. 

(3) khatd, 5 t.—a term which, of the three, comes 
nearest to the idea of sin as missing the standard set up 
by God. 

The more popular Muslim literature bears witness to 
this conception of sin; the ceremonial laws are so 
minute as to have become a burden, a veritable “ yoke.” 
And while it is true that the Qur’an condemns such sins 
as pride, covetousness, etc., and that the doctors of the 
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law have compiled a list of “ great ” sins, yet it is no less 
true that all offences, without exception, are dwarfed by 
the Qur’an’s denunciation of the sin of sins, the un¬ 
pardonable sin, shirk, a heresy. This fact, by itself, 
throws much light on the Muslim conception of God’s 
attitude to evil. 

The mercy of God is further impaired by the Islamic 
doctrine of fate. The Qur’an asserts that the fate of 
man, whatever happens, has been fixed by inevitable 
decrees. But while this doctrine is often urged, and 
quite legitimately, as a reason for resignation and 
patience, it is not by any means confined to such pur¬ 
poses. In the Qur’an it is constantly obtruded in its 
crudest form, thus: 

“ Allah will mislead whom He pleaseth, and whom 
He pleaseth He will place upon the straight path ” 
(vi. 39)' 

“ And whoso willeth, taketh the way to his Lord. 
But will it ye shall not, unless Allah will it ” (Ixxvi. 30). 

“ Whom Allah causeth to err, no guide shall there be 
for him ” (xiii. 33). 

“ Every man’s fate have we fastened about his neck ” 
(xvii. 14). 

“ Had thy God pleased He would have made man¬ 
kind of one religion; but those only to whom thy Lord 
hath granted mercy will cease to differ. And unto this 
hath He created them ; for the word of thy Lord shall 
be fulfilled, ‘ I will wholly fill hell with jinn and men ’ ” 
(xi. 120). 

One might well ask, how is it possible for a Muslim, 
under the influence of such teaching, to come near in 
his conception of sin to that idea of it which we gain 
from Christ, viz., that it is an offence against the love 
of the Heavenly Father ? Allah is an arbitrary God, 
and man’s very offences seem to be determined by an 
inexorable fate. And what, after all, are these offences ? 
Apart from that terrible bogey, shirk, most of them are 
not the kind that harrow a man’s soul. Contrast the 
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quotations given above with these, for the like of which 
you will search the Qur’an in vain : 

“ The Lord is not willing that any should perish ” 
(2 Pet. iii. 9). 

(God) “ Who wiU have all men to be saved ” (i Tim. 
ii. 4). _ _ 

“ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked should turn 
from his way and live ” (Ezek. xxxiii. ii). 

And when the Qur’an does say anything about 
“ salvation ”—and it isn’t often, e.g., the substantive 
najdt, salvation, occurs but once (xl. 44)—it does not 
convey the idea of moral and spiritual regeneration. 

Our first task, therefore, is to help lift God’s char¬ 
acter out of the category in which Islam has placed it; 
to lead the Muslim to worthier views of Him, of His 
Holiness, His righteousness, and His Love. We can 
show him also that the measure of a man’s penitence is 
the measure of his sense of sin; and it will be here, and 
in this connection, that we can prove both the need and 
the power of the death of Christ on the Cross. 

We can show from our own experience that it is only 
through meditating on the meaning and the purpose of 
that suffering that one comes to hold worthier views of 
God and a more adequate conception of sin. 



Chapter V 


THE NEW POLEMIC 

Alongside the new apologetic for Islam, which began to 
be formulated in the latter part of the last century, 
there emerged a new polemic with a pronounced anti- 
Christian tendency. Needless to say, this was not the 
work of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan or men of his stamp. 
Where he saw urgent need for rehabilitating Islam on 
a more rationalistic basis, others, in petulant mood, 
stooped to use unworthy means to further what they 
conceived to be their cause. 

Prior to 1875 the controversy, as we have already seen, 
centred round the Books and Miracles, and concerned 
certain doctrines, such as the Divinity of Christ, the 
Trinity, and the Atonement. But from about that date 
the section known as Ahmadiyyas, or more precisely the 
one comprising Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian and 
his followers, began to employ other weapons of attack 
against the Christian movement. These weapons had 
been made familiar some time previously in the West 
through the writings of extreme and irresponsible critics 
like Strauss and Schmiedel, to whose ideas the polemical 
works of the Ahmadiyyas are clearly indebted. 

For example, in regard to the Bible the views of men 
of the most extreme school of higher critics have been 
freely used to prove that the text of the Scriptures is 
unreliable, and their conclusions are brazenly repre¬ 
sented as being the considered opinions of the foremost 
Christian scholars of the day. 

The Ahmadiyyas have also sought to discredit Chris¬ 
tianity by arguments of a more general nature, in which 

877 
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we may again trace the influence of extreme Western 
critics. Thus, Paul, not Jesus, was the “ inventor ” of 
the Christian religion; the ritual, feasts, and even 
doctrines of the Church bear the marks of pagan origin 
and the influence of the mystery cults; Christianity was 
never intended to be a universal religion, inasmuch as 
Jesus confined His ministry to the House of Israel. The 
decrease in attendance at church services in the West is 
cited as a proof of the waning power of Christianity. 
Social conditions also receive their share of condemnation. 
The position of women and the prevalence of divorce, 
especially in the United States of America, prove that 
Muslim women are in happier case; anyway legalised 
prostitution is far worse than the polygamy of Islam, etc. 

Islam, the Ahmadiyyas maintain, is misunderstood in 
the West, largely because of the misrepresentation of 
Christian missionaries. It is thus part of their declared 
purpose to enlighten Christendom about the real facts, 
and, incidentally, to cripple the missionary enterprise 
of the Churches. “ Europe and America,” says one of 
their leaders, “ the two continents that are at the back 
of the great movement of Christianity against Islam, 
are hopelessly ignorant of Islam and they are directing 
this movement under the false impression created by 
the Christian missionary. ... If we could only spread 
Islamic literature in these countries ... we would be 
able not only to arrest the growth of the missionary 
movement but to deal it a death-blow at the very centre 
of its vitality.” It is through the efforts of these 
Ahmadiyyas that mosques have been erected in London, 
Paris, and Berlin. 


Changed Attitude to Jesus Christ 

But the most significant feature of the new polemic 
is the attempt, originating with the founder of the 
Qadiani community, to bring the name of Jesus Himself 
into disrepute. 
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Hitherto that name has occupied an exalted place in 
the regard o£ Muslims, and the passages in the Qur’an 
that ascribe to Him special, not to say unique, honour 
(e.g., iii. 40; iv. 169) have had much to do with the 
maintenance of this attitude of respect through the 
centuries. But during the last fifty years the influence 
of this other factor has been steadily at work modifying 
the traditional point of view. True, the nobler minds 
among Muslims deprecate the line thus taken, never¬ 
theless it is clear that others, not owning to the name of 
Ahmadiyyas, in their anxiety to prove Islam to be the 
superior religion, do not scruple to make use of this new 
weapon against Christianity. 

The Mirza of Qadian, in defending his recourse to 
this kind of argument (which profoundly shocked many 
Muslims at the time), is said to have protested that it was 
not the 'Isd of the Qur’an that he was attacking but the 
Jesus of the Gospels; a remark that was as insincere as 
it was unreasonable. Three causes seem to have deter¬ 
mined his course of action. (1) The movement he 
founded was part of the reaction in the body of Indian 
Islam to the upheaval of thought and feeling caused by 
the exposure of Islam and Muhammad in the public 
debates initiated by Dr Pfander. It is to be feared, that 
is to say, that this thing was done in the spirit of bitter 
resentment. (2) His own claim to be the long-promised 
Messiah led him to invent the preposterous story that 
Jesus did not succumb on the cross, but died a natural 
death in Kashmir. In this way the Mirza sought to aim 
a deadly blow at the Christian faith. (3) He was shrewd 
enough to see that the supreme issue lay between the 
founders of the two faiths, and in this matter he has led 
the way for both sections of the Ahmadiyyas. The issue 
is now recognised by these to be, not so much a question 
of this or that Book, or this or that creed, but of Christ 
or Muhammad. It is as though they have determined 
that what Muhammad cannot be, Christ shall not be. 

If further proof concerning the Qadian leader’s attitude 
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and purpose is required, it can be found in what we 
might term his “ last legacy ” to his followers. He is 
credibly reported to have said: “ Listen, my friends, to 
my last injunction. I tell you a secret. Remember it 
well that you may upset all the arguments which the 
Christians put forward. Prove to them that in reality 
Christ, the Son of Mary, is for ever dead. Through the 
victory to be gained by this argument you will be able 
to wipe the Christian religion from olf the face of the 
earth. There is no necessity for you to waste your 
precious time in other wearisome wrangles. Just con¬ 
centrate upon the death of Christ, the Son of Mary, and 
by the use of powerful arguments reduce the Christians to 
silence. On the day that you succeed in proving that Christ 
joined the ranks of the dead and imprint this fact on the 
minds of Christians, you will know that the Christian 
religion has made its exit from the world ” {Izdla, p. 116). 

We know the steps this man took to achieve his object. 
He revived an early heresy to the effect that Jesus merely 
swooned on the cross; that He was taken down and 
revived, within forty days, by the application of an 
ointment, marham-i '’Isa, and that eventually He travelled 
to Kashmir, where He died and was buried at the advanced 
age of 120. The Mirza even gave out that His tomb is 
to be seen there to-day, in the capital, Srinagar (see 
above, p. 212). 

Here is another statement in a similar vein, in this 
case appearing in an article by an Ahmadlyya of the 
Lahore branch, on the birth of Jesus, which reveals this 
same determination to “ degrade ” Him. “ Islam and 
Christianity are engaged in a deadly struggle for world- 
mastery. It is therefore in the best interest of Islam that 
Jesus should be brought down from His divine pedestal. 
In crediting Him with a miraculous birth as well as a 
miraculous flight to heaven, the Musalmans are only 
confirming the Christian contention that Jesus was 
divine, not human. It is, therefore, the crying call of 
the day to prove that Jesus was born in exactly the same 
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way as any man is born, and that, like all the rest of 
mortals, He too had to drink the cup of death” (quoted 
from ‘The Light in The Moslem World, Oct. 1929). 


We propose to deal very briefly with four aspects 
of the Ahmadlyya attack against Christ. In the last 
chapter we dealt with their denial of the crucifixion; 
here we shall consider their arguments against His super¬ 
natural birth, miracles, moral character, and resurrection. 

It is to be regretted that Christian writers have, at 
times, used rather careless language in dealing with 
various articles of Christian belief, with the result that, 
on the one hand, some Muslims are honestly confused as 
to what things really are fundamental to the Christian 
faith, while others are only too ready to make great 
capital out of unguarded and incompatible statements. 

Thus within the compass of one small book we find a 
prominent leader of the Ahmadiyyas asserting not only 
that (i) “ the Christian religion laid its foundations on 
the death of Christ on the cross and his subsequent 
rising,” but that (2) “ the very basis of the Christian 
religion is laid on the exclusive sinlessness of Jesus,” and 
that (3) “ Christians find in his miracles proof of Christ’s 
divinity.” It will be a great gain when those who write 
for, and preach to, Muslims study to speak within the 
facts and carefully avoid all appearance of exaggeration. 
Nothing is to be feared from keeping strictly to the facts 
so far as we know them. 


The Supernatural Birth 

In the article from which we have culled the second 
quotation reproduced above, the Ahmadiyya writer seeks 
to prove, from the Qur’an and the Gospels, that the 
birth of Jesus took place according to the ordinary 
course of nature. At the same time he admits that even 
now “ the average Muslim gets positively shocked at the 
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very idea that Jesus was born of a human father.” He 
reproaches his co-religionists for their inconsistency, 
because, while holding to the view of a supernatural 
birth, they nevertheless refuse the conclusion that Jesus 
was divine. (The Qadianls, on the other hand, admit the 
virgin birth, but minimise its importance by claiming that 
there are parallel cases in pagan cults.) 

After insisting that the relevant passages in the Qur’an 
have been misunderstood by Muslims and Christians 
alike, and that the records in Matthew and Luke are not 
to be relied on, he goes on to say that the whole story 
in the Gospels is based upon Isaiah’s reference to a virgin, 
whereas Dr A. B. Davidson has demonstrated that 
the Hebrew word used by the prophet does not yield ' 
that meaning. (Davidson quite rightly insists that the 
Hebrew word in question has been inaptly translated 
“ virgin ”; it means rather, a maiden of marriageable 
age. Matthew got his word, not from the Hebrew, but 
from the Septuagint translation, which has parthenos.) 

Now this is one of those subjects concerning which it 
is true to say that we gain nothing by claiming too much; 
and exaggeration here is apt to confuse the Muslim as 
to the real issue. The fact is the question of the birth 
of Jesus does not vitally affect our Christian faith. 
Neither His “ sinlessness ” nor His “ Sonship,” nor yet 
His “ Divinity,” is bound up with the m6de of His birth. 

Moreover, we should be prepared frankly to admit cer¬ 
tain difficulties i a the matter, upon which the Ahmadlyya 
is inclined to dilate. For instance, it is true that (i) if 
sinful nature is transmitted to a child through its parents, 
it could equally easily be transmitted through one parent. 
(2) There is a remarkable silence about this subject in 
the rest of the New Testament. What Paul does say 
about it (cp. Gal. iv. 4) almost inevitably brings to mind 
passages in the book of Job (xiv. i and xxv. 4). These 
the Muslim, too, knows and quotes as conclusive in the 
case of Mary. (3) It is hardly possible to reconcile the 
narratives of the birth in Matthew and Luke. (4) The 
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story of demigods, it is well known, had a wide diffusion 
among heathen peoples in those days. 

But there is, here, much less reason for embarrassment 
than at first seems likely, (i) The silence of the New 
Testament is not really of great importance. It is quite 
conceivably accounted for by Mary’s hesitancy to dis¬ 
close the fact to the apostles until long after Jesus’ 
death. And in regard to Paul’s silence we need to bear 
in mind that, from quite an early date (cp. Acts ix. 20), 
he had proclaimed Christ’s Divinity quite apart from 
any theory as to His birth. Besides, under the circum¬ 
stances in which Paul proclaimed the Gospel to converts 
from paganism, the story of the supernatural birth would 
have been “ strategically vulnerable as it was dogmatic¬ 
ally unnecessary.” (2) There is, after all, no absolute 
contradiction between the narratives of Matthew and 
Luke. They are written from two different points of 
view, the one from that of Joseph, the other from that 
of Mary. Yet they are in marked agreement on im¬ 
portant matters such as these: 

(a) The central fact of the supernatural birth itself. 

(/>) The location of it at Bethlehem. 

(c) Its occurrence in the reign of Herod. 

(d) Jesus’ subsequent residence in Nazareth. 

(3) It is highly improbable that heathen influence 
accounted for these narratives, for the following reasons 
among others. The New Testament, on the face of it, 
is free from such influence; and, despite the Mirza’s 
assertion, no ethnic parallel has been found by scholars 
to birth from a pure virgin ; on the other hand, it is 
utterly unlikely, from what we know of them, that the 
New Testament writers should have stooped to use one 
of the very degrading features of pagan mythology. 

Nor can we believe that this story is the “ invention ” 
of some Jewish Christians, for the Jews exalted marriage, 
not virginity. 

But now in support of the claim we make for the 
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supernatural birth of Jesus we need to look squarely at 
certain other facts. 

1. The case we are considering can by no means be 
dealt with as though it were that of an ordinary man. 
The very narrative of the life of Christ prevents us 
from doing that. No, we are speaking of One Whom we 
have come to regard as worthy of the Name that is 
above every name; One whose career (if we may make 
the assumption for the time being) closed with the 
Resurrection. We are dealing with the central figure 
in history. And it is not illogical to suggest that in a 
Person thus supernatural the Virgin Birth should be 
looked upon as a fitting prelude. 

2. There is a rare and beautiful reserve shown by 
Matthew and Luke in speaking of this event, lest what 
is said might be misconstrued. For they had certain 
facts before them; on the one hand, Jesus’ Davidic 
lineage was known, and on the other. His resurrection 
had already attested His Divinity to the satisfaction of 
the early disciples. 

Their exquisite reticence, freshness and purity plead 
in favour of these narratives. There is an entire absence 
of morbid reflection and vulgar curiosity. If we would 
appreciate these features at their true value we should 
turn to the apocryphal gospels to see for ourselves what 
human imagination and invention can do. The start¬ 
ling fact, indeed, is that it was, ultimately, from these 
very apocryphal gospels that Muhammad got some of the 
details of the birth of Jesus that became incorporated 
in the Qur’an (cp. Sura xix., “ Maryam ”). These narra¬ 
tives quite clearly have been soiled and depraved by the 
coarse touch of later writers. “ The one account is the 
reverent description of fact, the other the unclean 
imagination of fiction.’’ 

3. Finally, what is stressed by the evangelists, and 
what we are required to stress, is not the absence of a 
father, that is something negative, but the overshadow¬ 
ing of God’s Holy Spirit, something very positive. And 
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because of this, it is for us to acknowledge, and prove, 
that with Jesus and through Jesus there has entered into 
the human current a new stream, or force, which has 
not been derived from humanity. 


l^he Miracles of Jesus 

This is an old subject of controversy and would not 
rightly come in for treatment here but for the fact that 
the attack is being made now in a new form. The line 
of argument is perhaps most clearly indicated in a small 
book, to which we have already referred, Muhammad and 
Christ, by Maulana Muhammad ‘Ali, President of the 
Ahmadiyya community, Lahore. 

By an uncritical, not to say unfair, use of the gospel 
narratives the writer seeks to prove, for example, that 
physical healing could not have taken place in the 
instances mentioned, otherwise Christ would have had 
multitudes of believers. From the fact that there were 
apparently few declared disciples, though “ all ” and 
“ many ” are said to have been healed, the writer argues 
that the language used in these narratives is symbolical. 
The whole fault, he says, lies in Christ’s too free use of 
symbolical language. One finds it difficult to under¬ 
stand how any but a prejudiced reader of the Gospels can 
draw such a conclusion, for in one of these same narratives 
of healing we find Christ Himself expressing astonish¬ 
ment that more did not believe. To the solitary grateful 
leper, and a Samaritan at that. He exclaimed, “ Were 
not ten cleansed ? but where are the nine ? were there 
none found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this ‘ stranger ’ ” ? (Luke xvii. 11-19). 

Here again we should see clearly and be prepared to 
state frankly that we do not need to defend Christianity, 
as such, by seeking the support of Christ’s miracles (as 
was formerly done), nor do we depend on them for proof 
of His Divinity. The case for Christianity rests on 
other proofs than miracles, while the miracles themselves 
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depend on the testimony we have to their actual occur¬ 
rence. Each, if true, confirms the other: Christianity, 
the miracles, and the miracles, Christianity. Never¬ 
theless, we can say without hesitation that the very 
character of Christianity makes miracles more credible. 
Certain general facts may be noted in this connection. 

1. Even extreme critics in the West are inclined in our 
day to admit Christ’s works of healing, including the 
expulsion of evil spirits, but not as “ miracles.” As for 
His other great works, science has so stressed the uni¬ 
formity of law and has, until recently, so strongly objected 
to any interference with the normal order that we, in 
our turn, are obliged to demand that the evidence for 
these must be exceptionally strong before we can believe 
them. 

2. These other “ works,” however, appear in a clearer 
light when we perceive that Nature is the expression of 
a Living Will, and that the very order we see in Nature 
betokens the wisdom of the Supreme Being on which all 
depends. Now even we human beings make our impact 
felt on Nature in a variety of ways—our present achieve¬ 
ments would have staggered our forefathers—^why then 
may not God, this Living Will, for higher ends, freely 
manipulate Nature which is after all. but the plastic 
expression of His own WiU ? 

3. Christ’s miracles were not prodigies or mere “ dis¬ 
plays ” of power, but witnesses to His claims, proofs of 
His deep and spontaneous compassion, and symbols of 
great spiritual realities. He never worked a miracle for 
private ends nor in order to convince sceptics. And 
while He estimated very highly the evidential value of 
His miracles for those who had in them the rudiments 
of faith. He was nevertheless perfectly aware that where 
there was no faith miracles had no educative value. 
They rather created an excitement and eagerness for 
merely physical benefit which distracted men’s attention 
from His teaching. 

4. Again, the evidence for Christ’s miracles is very 
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strong. There is an intimate connection in the gospel 
narratives between the miraculous and the non-miracul- 
ous. You cannot cut out the one without doing violence 
to the whole story; e.g., many of His sayings presuppose 
His miracles. 

Further, they bear the stamp of sobriety and dignity. 
Once more we are struck with the contrast afforded by 
the apocryphal gospels. There Jesus is portrayed as 
passionate, spiteful, and repulsive. If the miracles of 
the gospel did not occur how are we to account for the 
absence of such extravagances ? Had the narrators no 
facts to go upon they would assuredly have blundered. 

Not does the people’s credulity account for them. 
The facts as recorded point the other way: “We never 
saw it on this fashion ” (Mark'li. 12) ; “ Since the world 
began it was never heard that anyone opened the eyes 
of a man born blind ” (John ix. 32). His enemies, who 
could not deny the facts, invented gross reasons in 
explanation of them. 

Finally, we recollect that Jesus occupies a unique place 
in history—a new age was ushered in by Him—is it 
strange, then, if such things happened in His day ? 


Chrisfs Moral Character 

Views concerning sin, propounded by Christians of past 
generations on the basis of narratives in Genesis con¬ 
cerning Eve, have been used not only by Western 
sceptics but by the Ahmadiyyas also, as arguments to 
prove that Jesus Himself did not escape the taint of sin. 
And in support of that assertion Ahmadiyya writers state 
that Jesus was given to drunkenness; that He insulted 
His mother and used vulgar abuse towards the Jews ; 
that He showed impatience and lost His temper; that 
He was friendly with women of questionable character; 
that He was unstable under trial and lacked faith in God; 
that He transgressed many precepts of the Mosaic code; 
that He destroyed the lives of innocent animals; that 
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He hesitated to speak the truth when hard pressed; that 
He was a coward and afraid to face death, etc. 

In this connection such writers are apt to speak of the 
doctrine of “ original sin ” as “ the foundation of the 
Christian religion,” and as “ the very corner stone of 
Christianity.” One wonders how many “ foundations ” 
the Muslim has been led to understand Christianity has. 
When shall we have the wisdom to make it unmistak¬ 
ably clear that “ the Church’s one foundation is Jesus 
Christ her Lord ” ? 

We mention this doctrine here because Muslims have 
made use of it to deny the “ sinlessness ” of Jesus, a 
phrase that we ourselves arc in the habit of employing. 
The phrase is an unfortunate one because it is negative. 
What we really believe of Him is something positive, 
something more nearly expressed when we speak of His 
perfect filial consciousness, involving perfect accomplish¬ 
ment of the Father’s will. 

What after all is it that we are anxious to maintain 
when we assert that Jesus was “ sinless ” ? We owe it to 
ourselves no less than to Muslims that we should hold 
reasonable views on this subject. It can be shown that 
the two doctrines of “ original sin ” and “ a substitu¬ 
tionary atonement ” require a belief that Jesus was free 
from the liability to sin, i.e., that He was supernatur- 
ally sinless. This, in turn, requires us to believe that 
He was not only miraculously born but that He was 
miraculously conceived. 

To the question “ How did Jesus escape sinful taint ? ” 
those who hold the doctrine of the total depravity of the 
race reply, “ Through His birth from a virgin He was 
immune.” But in the minds of those who hold such a 
view of original sin there is surely a serious confusion 
between two very different things, viz., a tendency to 
sin and actual sin. One cannot inherit an act, nor can 
one be held guilty for what one has not done; that one 
is born vdth a tendency to sin is quite another matter. 

Keeping before us this distinction we seem to be 
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under no necessity to demand supernatural immunity 
for Jesus. We have already seen that birth from one 
parent only does not give such immunity, and ■without 
irreverence we may say that if God could endow Jesus 
with “ sinlessness ” through one parent He could equally 
well have done so through two. It is not the absence of 
a husband that would render the mother of Jesus sinless. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to admit that this is 
so we are driven to hold the Roman Catholic view that 
Mary herself was immaculate. Nor can we stop there, 
but demand that her mother also must needs have been 
immaculate, and her maternal grandmother, and so 
through all generations back to an immaculate Eve. 
But just here the Muslim uses our own words against 
us and insists that the doctrine of the Fall must apply to 
Mary also, inasmuch as we Christians hold that sin came 
into the world through Eve. 

Now in the synoptists we find no “ doctrine ” on this 
subject of Christ’s moral character. They are not 
posing, nor are they critical, and yet it is the simple truth 
to say that we search their narratives in vain for any¬ 
thing in Jesus that we can call sin. They are not glorify¬ 
ing a “ hero.” Their story rings true; it is drawn from 
life. Their Jesus is neither weak nor sentimental, but 
a man, resolute, bold, determined, keen and eager in 
debate, terrible in wrath against wrong-doing and in 
denouncing hypocrites; yet, again, there is no sin in Him. 

Nevertheless, honesty compels us to admit what the 
Ahmadiyyas have been eager to fasten upon, that there 
are incidents in these narratives which, while not attri¬ 
buting sinfulness, at first sight seem to exclude “ sin¬ 
lessness.” Of these we shall refer here to three only. 

I. Why was Jesus baptized? Matthew himself felt 
the difficulty (cp. Mark i. 4 and 9 -with Matt. iii. 13-17) ; 
and the question inevitably arises, how could the Saviour 
of the World submit to a rite which amounted to a 
confession of sin ? 

But baptism was always something more, and in 
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Jesus’ case something other, than that. It was the 
symbol of a fresh start, a new life, an act of public self¬ 
consecration marking the beginning of a new epoch. 
Even more than that; the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
was the expected sign of the Messianic Age, and this 
was what Jesus experienced, as all the narratives declare 
(Mark i. lo; Matt. iii. i6; Luke iii. 22; John i. 32). 
There was in it for Him.no confession of past sin, and 
no suggestion of purification. 

2. What are we to make of Jesus’ temptations ? The 
main fact to be drawn from the synoptic writers is that 
Jesus was really tempted. What conclusion are we to 
draw from that if not this—there could have been no 
susceptibility to temptation unless there had been also 
the possibility of defeat ? 

We believe that Jesus’ conflict was a real conflict. He 
had to repulse the temptations by exercising His strength. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly portrayed than in 
Gethsemane. 

And if Jesus really was, as the writer to the Hebrews 
declares, “ in all points tempted like as we are, yet with¬ 
out sin ” (iv. 15), then clearly His “sinlessness” was not 
an inability to faU but an ability to resist and triumph. 

Any other idea of His “ sinlessness ” would rob His 
character of aU moral complexion. And the facts re¬ 
corded of Him are against any other view. We see that 
He was spared no pang or obstacle. But the greatest 
fact of all is that He courageously surmounted aU these. 
That is something that helps us who also wrestle, “ for 
in that He Himself hath suffered being tempted. He is 
able to succour them that are tempted ” (Heb. ii. 18). 

3. Why did Jesus say, “ None is good save one, even 
God ? ” (Mark x. 18 ; cp. Matt. xix. 17 ; Luke xviii. 19). 
Once again we see that Matthew is embarrassed. 

Though the passage occasions difficulty it may be said 
without hesitation that there is no avowal of failure here, 
nor yet a denial of “ sinlessness.” On the face of it, the 
words imply that Jesus is gently declining the too-glib 
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compliment of the ruler. But there is more than that. 
If we may presume to say so, Jesus here shows Himself 
to be conscious that He has still to battle against evil. 
The end is not yet. Surely His prayer-hfe throws some 
light on the matter. His works of healing alone made 
heavy demands not only upon His time and strength but 
upon His spirit, and He quite clearly “ felt the need of 
constant prayer in order to keep Himself spiritually in 
tone for the acts of faith involved in His most striking 
cures ” (A. G. Hogg, Christ''s Message of the Kingdom, 
pp. 6 t- 2, 133). This was something that could not be 
conceived of as existing in God. He is perfect, that is, 
goodness in perfection. Only after death was the last 
possibility of imperfection, sin, conquered in the holy 
life of Jesus. He was “ made perfect through suffer¬ 
ings ” (Heb. ii. 10), and the last suffering was the Cross. 

Finally, we should notice that there is a total absence 
of a consciousness of moral guilt in the synoptic records. 
Jesus never prays for forgiveness, but He asks others to. 
He expresses no need for reconciliation. He has no 
seasons of self-abasement, born of a sense of trans¬ 
gression. This is something very impressive to the 
unprejudiced reader. 

In Jesus this feature is an essential part of Him. It is 
not the effect of a pose. All others, the world’s greatest 
heroes, are conscious of shortcomings. Even the “ saint ” 
has the sense of unworthiness, only more acutely. But 
in the case of Jesus His unbroken fellowship with God 
was maintained in the face of the most overwhelming 
temptation. 7" he perfect harmony was never marred. 

In a word, the Gospels record of Him no sin, because 
there was no sin to record. Jesus was “ without sin ” 
not supernaturally, but because He fought and won. 


The Resurrection 

We have already had occasion to refer to the attitude 
adopted by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian towards 
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the death of Christ. Maulana Muhammad AK in his 
book, Muhammad and Christ, shows himself to be the 
pupil of the Mirza in this respect. But it is to be noted 
that he credits the Mirza with having already accom¬ 
plished the task which he bequeathed to his followers. 
Thus, “ He has broken the cross . . . because he has 
shown from the gospels that the death of Christ did not 
take place on the cross, as has been wrongly supposed by 
Christians for nineteen centuries, but having escaped 
with wounds he died a natural death afterwards having 
lived to the age of 120 years, as a report expressly says.” 
(He gives no authority for this. It seems necessary to 
state here that much use has been made by Muslims of a 
myth concocted by Nicolas Notovitch, a Russian traveller 
to Ladakh in 1887, who declared that he had found an 
ancient MS. in a Buddhist temple which stated that Jesus, 
in His youth, travelled to India. Max Muller, Prof. J. A. 
Douglas, of the Agra College, and Rev. Ahmad Shah, 
S.P.G., all proved the statement to be an impudent lie.) 

He then concludes his book with the words, “ It was 
‘ through the blood of the cross ’ (Col. i. 20) that salva¬ 
tion was purchased; ‘ and if Christ be not risen then 
is our preaching vain ’ ” (l Cor. xv. 14). The writer then 
declares ; “ Christ never died on the cross, and he never 
rose from the dead; the preaching of the Christian mis¬ 
sionary is, therefore, vain, and vain is also his faith. The 
Christian religion laid its foundation on the death of 
Christ on the cross, and his subsequent rising; both these 
statements have been proved to be utterly wrong on 
the strength of the historical testimony afforded by the 
gospels themselves, and with the foundation the whole 
superstructure falls to the ground.” 

It is to be regretted that this writer, who speaks so 
readily of “ the historical testimony,” did not continue 
to quote Paul at i Cor. xv. Thus, “ If Christ hath not 
been raised ... ye are yet in your sins ” (verse 17); 
and, “ But now Christ hath been raised from the dead, 
the first fruits of them that sleep ” (verse 20). Indeed, 
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Paul in the opening section of that same chapter gives 
the historical testimony concerning that event, and 
asserts no less than four times that “ He appeared ” both 
to individual disciples and on one occasion to 500 persons. 

In his commentary on the Qur’an on the passage, 

“ Yet they (the Jews) slew him not, and they crucified 
him not,” etc. (iv. 157), Maulana Muhammad Ali in¬ 
corporates a number of “ reasons ” from the writings of 
the Mirza of Qadian (asserting that they are drawn from 
the gospel narratives themselves) to show that Jesus did 
not die on the cross. He gives fourteen such “ reasons.” 
Two of these must suffice to indicate his inaccuracy 
when quoting, and the invalidity of his arguments. 

“ (12) Jesus Christ undertook a journey to Galilee (stc) 
with two of his disciples walking side by side with him, 
which shows that he was flying for refuge, for if his object 
had been to rise to heaven he would not have undertaken 
a journey to Galilee.” 

“ (14) Jesus prayed the whole night before his arrest 
to be saved from the accursed death on the cross ... it 
is the divine law that the prayers of a righteous man in 
distress and affliction are always accepted. He seems to 
have even received a promise from his Master to be 
saved, and it was to this promise that he referred when 
he cried out on the cross, ‘ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me i ’ ; Heb. v. 7, making the matter stih 
more clear, for there it is plainly stated that the prayer 
of Jesus was accepted.” 

But the writer to the Hebrews has already (ii. 9) 
referred to, and constantly has in mind, the of 

Christ. It is only reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
the words at v. 7 have some other meaning than the one 
the Qadianis insist they must have. And as a matter of 
fact when we turn to the gospel narratives we find that 
the supreme note of the “ supplications ” offered in 
Gethsemane “ with strong crying and tears ” and with 
sweat like “ great drops of blood,” was “ not my will, but 
Thine be done” (Matt. xxvi. 39,42,44; Mark xiv. 36,39; 
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Luke xxii. 42). We find, moreover, that that part of His 
prayer was answered, i.e., God’s will was fulfilled; the 
other part of His prayer, “ let this cup pass from me,” 
though “ heard ” was not answered in that He “ drank 
the cup,” or, as the phrase of the writer to the Hebrews 
has it. He did “ taste death for every man ” (ii. 9). 

In conclusion we may say that the historical evidence 
for the resurrection, as the leading scholars of the West 
are ready to admit, is very strong. We can only briefly 
indicate a few of the leading features. 

1. There are the clear predictions of Jesus Himself 
recorded in the Gospels concerning both His death and 
resurrection. 

2. The dramatic change in the disciples, at one time 
horrified and dejected by the shameful fate of God’s 
Messiah, their Master, demands some adequate cause. 
It is written plainly for all to see that despair did not 
finally overcome them; that they learnt to interpret the 
cross not as God’s sentence on Jesus, but as God’s 
appointed means to Life and Victory; and that they, 
without delay, proclaimed both Jesus and the Resurrec¬ 
tion boldly in the stronghold of His detractors, that is, 
in Jerusalem. There is but one adequate explanation, 
the one given by themselves; they were convinced that 
their Master had risen from the dead. Indeed, apart 
from such an unshaken confidence Christianity itself 
would have had, and could have had, no future. 

3. The coTiversion of Paul, whose evidence in an 
epistle written only twenty-five years after the event has 
already been cited, likewise demands adequate explana¬ 
tion. How came it that this bitter opponent of the 
Christians, whose Pharisaic mind must at first have 
revolted against the very idea of a crucified claimant to 
the Messianic office—^how came it that he became a 
convinced follower of the Nazarene ? Paul himself 
supplies the answer; the Risen Christ had appeared to 
him also. 

4. Together with the record of these appearances of 
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the Risen Christ to His disciples we have the very striking 
evidence of the empty tomb. The disciples simply 
could not have faced the authorities with any measure 
of confidence unless they had been quite sure that the 
grave was really empty. 

Here, once again, we are obliged to recognise that we 
are dealing with no common incident, but with the 
most crucial event in human history. The words, the 
claims, the promises, the hopes held out by Jesus in His 
lifetime, required some vindication; and God gave it in 
raising Jesus from the dead; “ He was raised for our 
justification,” testifies Paul (Rom. iv. 25). We are 
required to account for Jesus Himself, for His triumphs 
in the lives of men all through the centuries; and we 
do so by believing that He is “ the Living One,” who 
once “ was dead” and is “ alive for evermore ” (Rev. i. 18). 



Chapter VI 


A CANDID ENQUIRY INTO OUR MEl'HODS 

We are called to be “ witnesses ” of the redeeming love 
of God in Christ Jesus, and, as such, our concern should 
be to share with Muslims the benefits of the Gospel. 
Our task, however, is made unusually difficult by the 
attitude of mind described in the preceding chapters. 

While others often hear the word gladly, Muslims 
frequently look upon preachers of the Gospel with 
suspicion and sometimes with contempt. Indifference 
to spiritual things is a feature to be met with among all 
peoples throughout the world, and when we find it, as 
we do, among Muslims, it occasions no surprise; but 
this determined and sometimes bitter opposition to the 
message of the Cross is both distressing and disconcerting. 

One knows that there is that within the unregenerate 
heart of man that fights against the Message, and this will 
account for much of the opposition we encounter. But 
the question presses: Is there anything wrong with the 
way in which we present the Gospel to these people, or 
in the manner of our approach to them ? 

We are thus led to consider, first, our methods. Who 
of us is not tired of arid controversy with Muslims, in 
interviews, preaching and literature ? And one is apt 
to become a little impatient at the reckless and often 
malicious statements of the modern rationalist who, 
while professing great regard for pure and undefiled 
religion, often pours scorn on the cherished beliefs and 
practices of millions of orthodox Muslims, and at the 
same time aims at bringing Christianity into discredit by 
going out of his way to speak disparagingly of Christ. 

2»6 
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Nevertheless, here is our task—to preach the Gospel 
to these Muslims also. “ Woe is me ! ” said Paul, “ if 
I preach not the Gospel ” ; and we, with Paul, are in no 
doubt that this Gospel “ is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth ”—to the Greek as 
weU as to the Jew, to the Muslim as well as the Hindu. 
This being our confidence surely it ought to be possible 
to find some more effective way of approach to the hearts 
of Muslims. For we need to remind ourselves that, 
ultimately, it is “ with the heart ” that man believes. 

In any consideration of our methods it is well to keep 
clearly before us our real objective. What is it that we 
have set out to achieve ? In the light of that question 
it can hardly be denied that, heretofore, undue pro¬ 
minence has been given to certain features in the re¬ 
lations of Christians with Muslims. What are these f 

I. There is, first, the important question of contro- 
ver^y and controversial literature. Not all Christian 
workers think alike about this method of approach. 
Some make it a rule to have nothing to do with contro¬ 
versy ; others make as little use of it as possible; others, 
again, boldly employ this method both in preaching 
and writing, in order, as they say, to refute Muslim 
error. 

Those who belong to this last group are apt to point 
to notable men of the past like Pfander, Imad-ud-din, 
Valpy French, Lefroy, Rouse, Tisdall. These, indeed, 
v/ere men who did great things for the Kingdom of God. 
We cannot recall them without thanking God for them. 
Their labours have, in many ways, made our task easier. 

Nevertheless, one would suggest that the task which 
these valiant men set themselves to do has, for the most 
part, been accomplished. They exposed the weak¬ 
nesses of Islam and defects in the character of Muhammad, 
and also refuted Muslim error about the Bible and 
Christian doctrines. Consequently there is not the 
same urgent need in our day to go over the ground 
they covered. 
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This, in fact, was the view expressed long ago by one 
of that very number. That great controversialist Dr 
Imad-ud-din, writing in 1875 a report of the previous 
twenty-five years’ work, said: “ There is little use now 
in spending our time in preparing books for controversy 
with Islam. Why tread on the body of a fallen foe ? ” 
The intervening years have shown that that was not a 
correct diagnosis of the condition of the “ foe,” but our 
concern here is to point out that, whereas those words 
were written over fifty years ago, a quantity of the kind 
of literature which Imad-ud-din pronounced to be of 
little use has continued to appear at intervals since then, 
proving that the lesson he wished to teach to the succeed¬ 
ing generation had not been taken to heart. There is, 
indeed, still some literature to be found in our book 
depots, and some being distributed, which is written 
from the old standpoint. 

Unfortunately, however, some of those champions of 
the Cross of Christ, while pursuing the method of con¬ 
troversy, accomplished more than they had intended. 
This can be illustrated in a variety of ways. 

1. Because of the stress they laid on “ reason ” and 
“ argument ” there have been converts from Islam who 
have entered the Church rather as intellectual advocates 
of the superiority of Christianity over Islam, than as 
witnesses of the grace of God and as evidence- of the 
power of His redeeming Love in Christ. In this way 
the Church in India has suffered a certain loss. 

2. Similarly, as the result of controversy, there have 
been Muslims who, though defeated in argument, have 
not changed their faith but have become, if possible, 
more bitter in spirit. It was said that some Muslims in 
Egypt, who had read one of Dr Rouse’s tracts, demanded 
the blood of the author ! 

Surely, here is a situation which should give us pause. 
Can that method be right whereby we win the argument 
but lose the man, and that a man for whom Christ died ? 

3. It is very obvious to those who have followed the 
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recent progress of the relations between Christians and 
Muslims that much of the bitterly anti-Christian litera¬ 
ture (though not all of it) that has issued of late from the 
Muslim side, has been directly provoked by the anti- 
Muslim books and pamphlets of an earlier generation 
of Christian writers. 

For years Christian writers have referred to this 
conflict as “ The Muslim Controversy.” Muslims are 
now retorting by speaking of it as “ The Christian Con¬ 
troversy.” 

Is it not possible to approach the task in another mood 
and a different manner ? Paul, writing to the Corin¬ 
thians, said: “We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ 
as though God were intreating by us : we beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God ” (2 Cor. v. 
20). Here is a conception of our obligation which will, 
if anything can, save us from degenerating into mere 
controversialists. It reminds us of something we are 
expected to do, which is far better and more urgent. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that a few 
years ago a group of Christian workers in Egypt agreed 
together to adopt certain guiding principles in respect 
of their literature for Muslims. These were ; 

1. To withdraw from circulation all that kind of con¬ 
troversial literature which, in the end, proves a hindrance 
or gives unnecessary offence to Muslims. 

2. To use and produce only such literature as may 
inform and persuade them ; that is to say, the kind that 
presents Christianity as a faith to live by. 

To make no mention of Muhammad and the defects 
in his character. 

4.'To observe these rules while preaching. 

II. There are, as we have already seen, certain tra¬ 
ditional doctrines of the Church to which the Muslim 
takes strong exception. Quite obviously he does not 
understand them and so he takes every opportunity to 
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denounce them. For instance, he hates to hear us speak 
of Christ as “ the Son of God.” 

Now since things are so, surely it is worse than useless, 
it is wrong, to introduce such an irritant, without pre¬ 
liminary explanation and without necessity, into our 
ordinary preaching to an ignorant or prejudiced audience. 
What did our Lord mean when He said: “ Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your 
pearls before swine, lest haply they trample them under 
their feet and turn and rend you ” (Matt. vii. 6) ? He is 
not calling men “ dogs ” and “ swine,” but is pointing 
out the folly of persisting in speaking of the deep things 
of God to minds unprepared and unappreciative. And 
so here, in the case before us, we are only giving enemies 
of the Cross of Christ occasion to blaspheme. 

All one need say just now is that we have far more 
important work to do on behalf of Christ than insist that 
prejudiced Muslims shall listen to or receive this or that 
“ doctrine ” about Him. 

III. There remains to be considered the related ques¬ 
tion of the motives with which we approach Muslims, 
and our own personal character. Our motives should be 
above suspicion, and we should be free from reproach. 

Writing from Dinapore, about 125 years ago, the 
saintly Henry Martyn said: “ Above all things serious¬ 
ness in argument with Muslims seems most desirable, 
for, without it, they laugh away the clearest proofs. 
Zeal for making converts they are used to, and generally 
attribute to a false motive; but a tender concern mani¬ 
fested for their souls is certainly new to them and seems 
to produce the same kind of seriousness in their minds.” 
That is no less true to-day. What a grave responsibility, 
then, rests upon us. Our aim and object should always 
be, with God’s help, to touch the heart of these people, 
to appeal to their conscience, and to lead them to a 
personal knowledge of Christ as Saviour. 

Again, if we desire that Muslims should give us their 
respectful hearing we need to add to our earnestness 
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of spirit, knowledge—^knowledge of the more important 
elements in their faith and practice, and of the history 
of Islam. This is the more necessary so that we may 
avoid making blunders that disgust Muslims just as their 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations of Christian 
truth are apt to offend us. 

Let us, also, assiduously cultivate the virtues of 
courtesy, humility and patience, in all our dealings with 
Muslims. True, these are not primarily Christian 
virtues and they can be met with elsewhere, but men 
have just reason to expect them in the “ ambassadors ” 
of Jesus Christ. 

These qualities are greatly needed because there will 
come times when our temper will be tried severely. 
Bishop Lefroy is said to have been noted for his unfailing 
good-nature in his dealings with Muslims, and for his 
conviction that impartial fairness is the only possible 
attitude for the Christian towards them. 

And yet there is nothing that counts for more in its 
influence upon Muslims than a holy life, lived among 
them and in their sight. We need to cultivate this not 
only that our own lives may commend the Gospel we 
preach, but also in order that we ourselves may be able 
to stand the strain on our faith and patience, on our 
sympathy and love. 

Bulwer Lytton, in The Last Days of Pompeii, speak¬ 
ing of an importunate evangelist, says: “ Those are 
formed to convert who are formed to endure.” And 
Henry Martyn, recording his experiences in Shiraz, 
Persia, wrote: “ The contempt and sneers of the 
learned Muslims are more difficult to bear than the 
stones which the boys sometimes throw at me.” 

But such a life of holiness presupposes a genuine 
religious experience in our own lives. To know God, 
to be conscious of His presence and power; to have 
talked with Him and to feel that He has spoken to us; 
to know Christ, and the sweetness of His friendship; to 
rejoice in personal salvation, and to experience the peace 
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and joy of God in our hearts—these things are absolutely 
necessary for any really effective service among Muslims. 

The man or woman who has not had such an ex¬ 
perience, for whom these things are not real, for whom 
the redeeming and constraining love of Christ is not the 
one thing in life worth talking about, had better not 
engage in discussions with Muslims lest he be put to 
shame and suffer confusion of face. 



Chapter VII 


OUR SUPREME TASK 

And now, in conclusion, and with the story o£ this great 
people still fresh in our minds, we would plead with all 
whom it may concern that they should make a more 
determined effort to cultivate ordinary friendship with 
Muslims. 

We preach to them and teach them, we write books 
for them ; we dispute with them, and criticise them and 
their beliefs and practices—all these activities have their 
place; but how comes it that we frequently withhold 
from them the most precious thing we have to give, our 
friendship ? 

The Christian religion, rightly interpreted, is the 
cultivation of a Great Friendship, the Friendship of 
Jesus Christ; and the positive indication that we have 
made that religion our own is to be seen in the way in 
which we seek to introduce that Friend of ours to others 
who at present live without Him. 

If we should still need any stimulus to move us to do 
this for Muslims, then let us consider that they are, in 
solemn truth, the victims of an ancient blunder, a blunder 
that goes back to the days of Muhammad, the saddest 
result of which is this, that they see no beauty in the 
Crucified Christ that they should desire Him. 

Or again, if we desire them to be more friendly, it is 
essential that we should show ourselves friendly. In 
this matter, whatever be the present state of affairs, it 
is for us, the followers of Christ, to take the initiative. 
Many reasons might be advanced in support of this, but 
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is it not enough to remember all we owe to Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us ? 

With this object in view—that of sharing the best we 
have with Muslims—let us consider some commendable 
and acceptable ways of approach. 

1. Too often, one feels, Christians have been (if the 
figure may bfe pardoned) like those engaged in action 
with long-range guns: that is to say, we have not got 
into close touch with Muslims with a view to making 
their acquaintance. 

It should be possible to draw up a list of Muslims on 
whom we intend to call, and to make it our business to 
visit them at intervals; not merely the well-to-do, but 
the poor and the uneducated. Few will resent it if on 
these occasions you show an interest in their affairs; in 
their children and their education ; in their illnesses and 
marriages. Some there are who will ask your assistance 
in quite ordinary matters: in securing employment; in 
getting their children admitted into school or college; 
in interviewing on their behalf their landlord or the 
municipal commissioners. These demands take time, 
but they count for much. It is out of such little acts 
of simple, ungrudging kindness that the substantial 
bridges of understanding, sympathy and friendship are 
built. 

And when Muslims call on you be at leisure to receive 
them. None should be made to feel that his visit is an 
unwelcome iiicerruption. If so engaged at the time that 
protracted conversation is not possible, arrange some 
other day and time, and keep the appointment faithfully. 

2 . Muslims are very observant and quick to mark any 
indications of piety on the part of a Christian. That is 
all the more reason why one’s home should be known to 
them as a place where prayer is wont to be made. No 
Muslim will be either surprised or offended if asked to 
wait until the “ family prayers ” are concluded. He 
would be amazed, indeed, were he to discover that you 
never have them. 
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Look upon it as a privilege if asked, as you may be in 
all seriousness, by a pious Muslim to pray to God for 
him, or her. An old man of sixty once made such a 
request of the present writer. He had read through the 
Gospels and had experienced a new concern and some 
doubt about the way, the truth, and the life. In earnest 
tones he pleaded, “ Pray for me, pray to God for me; 
for I am an old man. I have not long to live, and all I 
want is to be sure of the way to God.” The opportunity 
to do him this service came repeatedlv some time after¬ 
wards, in the days of his last illness. 

And this leads us to say that here is work, difficult 
work but of priceless value, that we can do for Muslims. 
When no progress seems to have been made; when 
hearts are hard, minds dull and wills perverse, we can 
take our burdens, and theirs, to God in prayer. If ever 
there was a task that demanded importunate prayer it is 
this one—the task of commending Christ, in patience 
and hope, to Muslims. Some one has truly said con¬ 
cerning it: “We shall make the most progress upon 
our knees.” 

3. It is good to seize every opportunity to lead 
the conversation from ordinary affairs to spiritual 
things. Most Muslims will appreciate and welcome 
the transition. 

Travelling together in a railway compartment on one 
occasion were two Muslims and a Christian missionary. 
One of the Muslims, an elderly, well-to-do and zealous 
individual, sought to draw the missionary into an argu¬ 
ment about the integrity of the Scriptures. The latter 
ventured to remark that little benefit would be derived 
by themselves, complete strangers, from such a discussion, 
and asked his fellow-traveller’s permission to quote a 
passage from the Qur’an about God’s attitude to sinners, 
viz., “ Is there any doubt about Allah, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth? He calls you that He may pardon your 
offences . . .” (xiv. 10). 

Proceeding, the missionary spoke of how men turn a 
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deaf ear to the call of God, continuing in their sins and 
rejecting His mercy; of how Jesus Christ has made 
unmistakably plain the attitude of God the Father— 
that there is sorrow in the heart of the Most High because 
men wiU not leave their sins and turn to Him. These 
simple words, spoken in utter friendliness, had a remark¬ 
able influence on the proud old man. His eyes filled 
with tears and for some time he could not speak; then 
turning to his travelling companion he said, “ It’s true; 
what the padre has said is true. We forget.” 

By lifting the conversation above the level of mere 
argument the Christian had been able to touch a soft 
place in the Muslim’s heart. Be assured that something 
has already been achieved when at the close of a con¬ 
versation of like nature your Muslim friend says, “ It 
has been good to have had a talk like this.” 

4. We need to choose carefully the literature we use 
for Muslims, and distribute it with discrimination. It 
is a sound rule to make yourself acquainted beforehand 
with the contents of each tract and book that you are 
handling. A wise physician first makes a careful diag¬ 
nosis of the patient’s complaint and then decides which 
is the most suitable remedy at his command. Now, it 
must be admitted that there are “ strong doses ” in 
the available literature for Muslims, and some of it, 
if carelessly used, may produce not conversion but 
convulsion ! 

There has been a welcome change, in recent years, in 
the type of literature produced. Some of this shows 
an honest attempt to appreciate the Muslim’s point 
of view, and to meet his difficulties, while at the same 
time avoiding any expression likely to exacerbate his 
feelings. 

Nothing, of course, can take the place of the Scriptures, 
especially the New Testament. But since, as we have 
seen, many Muslims are, at first, prejudiced against the 
Scriptures, it should be our aim, through the use of this 
newer type of literature, to persuade Muslims to read 
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the sources for themselves. Fortunately more of them 
are willing to read the Bible than ever before. 

5. Don’t neglect the extremely important work of 
following up. Concentrate on those upon which you 
have already made some impression. The door of their 
heart has opened a little to you; in God’s name, press 
in! For this purpose give your main attention to a 
limited number of persons rather than dissipate your 
energies over many. 

6. We have undertaken a task that demands of us our 
utmost and our best. We must, therefore, unite aU our 
knowledge, all our skill, all our strategy, all our passion 
and persuasion, our prayers, our zeal and our love, for the 
one great purpose of presenting to these Muslims, Christ, 
the Friend of Sinners, the Crucified and Risen Saviour, 
the Living Master, the Way to God. 

Unquestionably, in these days, this is the supreme task 
of every Christian preacher and worker among Muslims. 
And for this we must give ourselves. 

The late Miss Lilias Trotter of Algiers, who spoke 
from long personal experience, once said that the lengths 
to which the real friend of a needy Muslim is sometimes 
called to go might be compared to the lashing of one’s 
self, like a spar, to one wrestling with the waves of the 
sea. Indeed, a succession of missionaries to Muslims, 
following in the steps of Henry Martyn, have often felt 
that this arduous enterprise can only be carried on by 
those who are willing, if need be, to die in the pursuit 
of it. 

7. Finally, as we bear in mind all that has been said, 
we are reminded of a more excellent way than any that 
has yet been mentioned. It is, emphatically, the method, 
and the only one which carries with it the assurance of 
success. It is set forth in those words of the Saviour, 
“ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Myself.” 
That promise covers Muslims. 

It has often seemed to the present writer, as he has 
thought over the story of the past relations between 
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Christians and Muslims, that (to borrow again a figure 
from the field of battle) the Muslims have made their 
position exceedingly strong because they have dug them¬ 
selves into trenches of long-standing prejudice. The 
Christian forces have repeatedly tried to “ rush ” their 
position by “ frontal attacks,” yet the success attending 
such efforts has been small. The Muslims have only 
dug themselves in deeper. 

But in the strategy of war there is another and very 
effective method, that of drawing the enemy out of 
their position. Our Lord’s words suggest something like 
that. It is the method whereby we make Him, not our¬ 
selves nor our arguments, the grand object of attention : 
“ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Myself.” 
Let us give ourselves more than ever to the study and 
use of this method. 

But here it is necessary to stress the full significance 
of these words of Christ. Even the disciples were slow 
to grasp it. Whatever other legitimate meaning the 
words may have, they assuredly imply that we are to 
present Christ as Crucified. It is all the more important 
that we should remember this since to the Muslim, as 
to the Jew, the “ cross ” is a stumbling-block and 
foolishness, and he wiU do his utmost to remove it 
out of his way. In view of what we know to be 
the attitude of some of them, it is time that we deter¬ 
mined, as did Paul regarding the Corinthians, not to 
know anything amongst them save Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified. 

While it is true that the Gospel is a message of Joy 
and of Goodwill to all men, it is none the less true—and 
this, also, is a stumbling-block to the Muslim—that it 
proclaims that the way to Victory is through the Cross; 
that its abounding Life comes through Death. Here, 
then, is our duty towards Muslims : “ To placard before 
their very eyes Jesus Christ the Crucified ” (Moffatt’s 
translation. Gal. iii. i). 

And we believe—this is our confidence—that if we 
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faithfully perform our part, the Living Christ will draw 
these people to Himself by the power of His own in¬ 
imitable love. 

We may uplift Christ by our preaching and by our 
>vriting, but pre-eminently by our lives, if so be that we 
are Christlike in spirit. It is thus of the first importance 
that we should not fail in this respect. 

Some one has described the task of commending the 
Gospel to Muslims in terms like these: it is an attempt 
to persuade the proudest man in the world to accept the 
thing he hates at the hands of the man he despises. 

To this we would reply that pride is not the peculiar 
property of the Muslim; it is co-extensive with the 
human race. What the grace of God has done for 
the proudest Westerner it can do, and does, for the 
Muslim. The thing he hates is a thing he does not 
understand; he is the victim of misinterpretation and 
misrepresentation. Ours is the task to help him to see 
“ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Finally, where in the wide 
world is the Muslim who despises a really Christlike man 
or woman ? 

That question brings us face to face with our supreme 
need to cultivate the Spirit of the Master. Professor 
Henry Drummond, the man who urged that the earnest 
Christian should each day meditate on Paul’s Ode to 
Love (i Cor. xiii.), has a memorable passage in his 
booklet. The Changed Life, which is peculiarly applicable 
here: 

“ To become like Christ is the only thing in the world 
worth caring for, the thing before which every ambition 
of man is folly, and all lower achievement vain.” He 
then goes on to develop the theme that “ by looking ” 
at Christ we are changed. We become like those whom 
we habitually admire, for this is the great law of 
influence. 

“ There are,” he says, “ some men and some women 
in whose companj we are always at our best, while 
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with them we cannot think mean thoughts or speak 
ungenerous words. ... If, then, to live with men diluted 
to the millionth degree with the virtue of the Highest, 
can exalt and purify the nature, what bounds can be set 
to the influence of Christ ” ? 

“ I TRIUMPH STILL IF ThOU ABIDE WITH ME ! ” 



APPENDIX 


NOTE I 

ON TRANSLITERATION OF ISLAMIC TERMS 

Since the ultimate purpose in the production of the present 
work is to have it translated into the vernaculars of India, the 
writer has not thought it necessary to employ an elaborate, nor 
even a generally recognised, method for the transliteration of 
such Arabic and Persian terms as it contains. As it happens, it 
has not been found possible to carry out even the simplified 
scheme originally intended. 

With these explanations it should not be difficult for those 
conversant with Arabic and Persian (and we crave the indulgence 
of such) to determine the original form of these Islamic terms, 
with the help of such notes as are given below. And, further, 
because of the limitations inherent in transliteration, it is not to 
be expected that an exact idea of the pronunciation of these words 
and letters can be conveyed to the ordinary reader. 

All Islamic terms used are printed in italics, and, on the 
occasion of their first appearance, are explained. Should the 
reader desire to ascertain the meaning of a term on its reappear¬ 
ance later on, he may refer to the Index, where the page con¬ 
taining the word with its meaning is quoted. 

The elision of alif is indicated by an apostrophe (’), e.g., 
rasUluHldh. 

th, kh, dh, gh are to be understood (in practically all cases) to 
represent, though lacking the customary underline, certain char¬ 
acteristic Arabic consonants. 

No diacritical points appear under h, s, z, t, though these letters, 
when used to represent certain Arabic values, usually have them, 
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The Arabic letter Uin is represented by an inverted apos¬ 
trophe (‘), e.g., sharl^aU 

The short vowels in the italicised terms are sounded approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 

a like u in Eng, pun. E.g., Panjab (often written Punjab), 
e „ e „ Fr. fete, 
i „ i „ Eng. hit. 
o „ o „ Eng. hole, 
u „ u „ Eng. put. 

The long vowels, represented by a short horizontal overline, 
a, i, u, have approximately the sound of the vowels in the follow¬ 
ing words: father, f^^t, shoi?t. 


NOTE II 

THE MUSLIM CALENDAR 

The Muslim year has twelve lunar months, totalling 354 days. 
One hundred Muslim years correspond approximately to 97 
solar years. 

The year i a.h. began on July i6th, a.d. 622. 

The year 1351 a.h. began on May 8th, a.d. 1932. 


Anno Hijrae 
1 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 


Anno Domini 
622 
718 
8 is 
912 
1009 
1106 
1203 
1300 

1397 

1494 

1591 

1688 

1785 

1882 



A GLOSSARY OF ISLAMIC TERMS 


A. = Arabic. Gr. = Greek. P. =Per8ian. T. = Turkish. 


'Abd 

A. 

Ahddith 

A. 

Ahl-i-hadith 


Ahl-i-Qut'dn 


Ahl-i-Kitdb 


Ahmadiyya 


Anjuman 

P. 

‘Aqiqa 

P. 

Aseb 

P. 

Ashdh 

A. 

^Asr 

A. 

Ayat 

P. 

Adhdn 

A. 

Banda 

P. 

Bdtim 

P. 

Bat* at 

P. 

Bid*at 

P. 

Bihisht 

P. 

Bismilldb 

A. 

But 

P. 

Dajjdl 

A. 

Dargdb 

P. 

Ddr-td-barb 

A. 


a slave, bondsman ; in particular “ a slave of Alldh^' as e.g., in the 
proper name, ‘Abdullah. 

plur. of hadith, a tradition. 

the name of a sect in India akin to the Wahhabis. 

a sect in India which places the greatest emphasis on the Qur’an, 
founded in the Panjab in 1902 by ‘Abdullah Chakralawi. 

“ The People of the Book *’; Muhammad’s name for the Jews and 
Christians, to whom a revelation was given by means of a book. 

the name of a modem Muslim sect in India; strictly speaking, 
applicable to the Lahore section that has broken away from the 
original party founded in 1889, at Qadian, Panjab, by Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad. 

a Muslim society or association for the promotion of the interests 
of the local community. 

a custom observed by Muslims after the birth of a child (in India, 
any time up to seven years of age or more), when the hair is shaved 
and goats and sheep are sacrificed ; in some parts, two animals 
for a boy and one for a girl. 

misfortune, calamity; especially such as is caused by the falling 
of the shadow of a on one. 

plur. of sahib, companion, master; especially the “ Companions ** 
of Muhammad. 

time ; afternoon. The afternoon prayer. 

mark, sign ; especially a sentence or verse of the Qur’an (plur. dya£). 

the call to public prayer, usually chanted from a minaret of a mosque 
by the mu'adhdhin. 

slave, “humble servant”; creature, commonly used of man’s 
relation to his Maker. 

“esoteric,” especially of doctrines having an “inner” or hidden 
meaning. 

allegiance, submission ; initiation as a disciple of a “ saint.” 

“ innovation ” in religion; heresy. 

Heaven (Ar. jannat), the Muslim Paradise. 

the Islamic invocation, “in the name of Allah”; the full form is 
BismVlldhi'r-rahmdnVr-rabim, i.e., “In the name of Allah, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.” 

idol, image; but-parasti, idol-worship, idolatry. 

lit. “ false ” ; used of religious impostors, especially of the Anti- 
Christ of Muslim tradition. 

portal; royal court; especially the shrine or tomb of a “ saint,” 
which is the object of pilgrimage and worship. 

“ The Abode of War ”; a term used by Muslims with reference to 
a countrv belonging to infidels, which has not been brought under 
Muslim rule. 
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DSr-ul-Isldm A. “ The Abode of Islam ” ; a country where the law of Islam is in 
force. 

Dartoesb P. lit. “ one who goes from door to door ” j a religious mendicant, also 

called a faqir. 

Dbikr A. lit. “ remembering,” i.e., remembering Allah. A religious cere¬ 

mony practised by various orders of darweshes. 

Dbimmi A. a non-Muslim subject of a Muslim government, who, because of 

the payment of thtjizya^ is guaranteed the security of his person 
and property in a Muslim country. 

Din A. “ religion ; (i) the religion of Islam ; (2) more especially the 

practical duties of Islam. 

Dozakb P. Hell j in Ar. jahannam. 

Du*a A. prayer. Simple prayer as contrasted with the liturgical, five times 

daily prayers (i.e., saldt^ namaz). 

DurUd P. benediction ; praise or intercession offered to Allah for Muhammad. 

Fajr A. dawn. The prayer at day-break. 

Fund A. extinction, death. A Sufi term for the final “ absorption ** of the 

personality of the mystic in Allah. 

Faqir A. lit. “ poor,” in sense of “ poor in spirit **; used commonly of mendi¬ 

cants and of members of a religious ** order.** 

Farmdn P. order, command, decree ; a royal charter. 

Farz A. that which is obligatory *’; used of rules and ordinances believed 

to have been established by the decree of Allah. 

Fdtiba A. lit. “ the opening one ” ; (i) the name of the first Sura of the Qur’an; 

(2) the words of which are used on various occasions as a prayer 
—the Muslim Paternoster. 

Fatwi A. a legal decision in Islam based on the sbarVat given by a Kbalifa^ 

qdzif or mufti. 

Fiqb A. the branch of Muslim learning which deals with the sbarVat (law). 

Firdaus P. one region of heaven. The word from which is derived Paradise, 

in English. 

Firisbta P. an angel, messenger. 

Furqdn A. lit, “ Distinguisher ■” ; A 1 Furqan, another title for the Qur’an (cp. 

Sura XXV. 10). 

Gbdzi P. one who fights against infidels in the cause of Islam *, a hero. 

Gbusl A. the “ greater ” ablutioi., or bathing of the whole body before prayer. 

Gundb P. fault, crime, sin. 

Haditb A. Mt. a “ narrative,” or communication ; the term used to indicate 

the authoritative collections of traditions, i.e., the records of 
what Muhammad did and said. 

Hafiz A. lit. ” a guardian,” ” keeper ” ; one who has committed to memory 

the whole of the Qur’an. 

Hdji A. a person who has performed the hajj to Mecca; used also as an 

honorific title for such. 

Hajj A. the annual pilgrimage to Mecca undertaken in the twelfth month| 

DhuH-Hijja. 

Hajru’l-astoad A. “ The Black Stone ” in the Ka'ba at Mecca which the pilgrims kiss. 

Haldl A. that which is permitted ; lawful, right. 

Haqiqat P. the final knowledge of things; the last stage to which the Sfffi 

attains in the ” Mystic Way.” 

Hardm A. that which is forbidden; unlawful, wrong. 

Harlm A. a sacred place ; the sacred enclosure at Mecca. Used in Turkey 

and other countries for the female apartments (harem) of a 
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Hijra 

A. 

*Ihddat 

P. 

Iblis 

A. 

‘Td 

A. 

*ld-gdh 


Ijmd' 

A. 

Jjtihdd 

A. 

Ilham 

A. 

Imam 

A. 

imdn 

A. 

Injil 


*Isd 


*Ishd 

A. 

*Ishq 

A. 

Islam 

A. 

Isndd 

A. 

Jahattnam 

A. 

Jumd*at 

P. 

Jdmi" masjid 

A. 

Jandza 

P. 

Jannat 

A. 

Jazirat-ul-*Arab A. 

Jihad 

A. 

Jinn 

A. 

Jizya 

A. 

Juz 

A. 

Ka*ba 

A. 


Muslim household. (In India the word in common use is zandna^ 
P., a word meaning “ women ” and “ women’s apartments.”) 
lit. ” migration.” It has three common usages: (i) the dramatic 
departure of Muhammad from Mecca to Madina; (2) the 

Muslim era ; (3) the act of a Muslim leaving a country under 
infidel rule because of religious disabilities, 
lit. ” service.” A term used for “ worship ” ; the service of the 
*abd rendered as an act due to Allah, 
the Devil, who was expelled from Paradise for refusing to do homage 
to Adam (ii. 32). 
festival. 

lit. “ festival place.” An enclosure outside a town or city where 
Muslims congregate for prayers at the time of the annual festivals, 
i.e., ‘Id-ul-Fitr (at the close of Ramdhan) and ‘Id-uz-Zuha or 
Baqar ‘Id. 

a term signifying the collective agreement of the learned Muslim 
doctors on points of law ; the fourth ” foundation of Islam.” 
lit. “ exertion ” ; a logical deduction on a point of law reached by 
a single jurist (the opposite of tjmd*). 

Divine inspiration ; revelation in the subjective sense (see wabi). 

a leader whose guidance or example is followed. Applied to (i) the 
prayer-leader in a mosque ; (2) the Khalifa of the Muslim people ; 
(3) the propounder of a system of theology or law ; (4) used by 
the Shi‘as for the leaders of their sec*-, 
faith ; especially the six doctrines held by the Muslims. 

the Arabicised form of Gr. euangelion^ Gospel 5 the Book of the 
Christians. 

Jesus; the Arabicised form used in the Qur’an (cp. MiJja, Moses), 
nightfall. The prayer when night has closed in. 
love, passion j a term used by the mystics of Islam. 

lit. “ submission,” resignation to the will of Allah ; the name of the 
religion of the Muslims. 

lit. “ leaning upon ” ; the chain of authorities which precede and 
introduce the text of hadith. 

Hell 5 the first of the seven divisions (Ar. form of Gr. ge-enna). 
a congregation or collection of people. 

the congregational mosque; the large mosque of a city where 
Muslims are expected to congregate for the Friday prayers, 
a bier with a corpse on it 5 a funeral. 

the Muslim Paradise. 

the island (peninsuL) of Arabia. The territory claimed by 
Muslims exclusively for Islam. 

an “ effort,” “ striving ” ; particularly in the interests of Islam j 
a “ holy war ” waged by a Muslim ruler or group of Muslims 
against “ infidels.” 

(Genii). A species of beings half-demon, half-human, who are 
thought to make themselves invisible at will, 
the “ poll-tax ” levied by a Muslim state on non-Muslims only. 

one of the thirty sections into which the Qur’an is divided, en¬ 
abling the pious Muslim to read or recite the whole of the book 
in the month of Ramdhan. The Persian word sipdra has the same 
meaning. 

lit. ** cube ’’; the name of the central shrine at Mecca. 
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Khatd 
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Khuda 

Khutba 

Kufr 
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Madhhab 
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Maqdmdt 
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P. penance, expiation, atonement. 

A. infidel, impious; one who denies God. 

A. soothsayer, sorcerer. 

A. Word ; Kaldmu'lldb^ “ the Word of Allah,” a title for the Qur’an 
(ii. 70). 

.1. lit. a wordj especially the shortened form of the Muslim creed; 
“ There is no god but Allah; Muhammad is the apostle of Allah." 

P. lit. " generosity ’’; used of the miracle performed by a pir through 
the generosity of Allah (plur. kardmdt), 

A. “illumination" ; a term used by the mystics of Islam. 

A. a successor or vice-regent. The “ Caliph " of Sunni Islam. 

A. plur. “good works," charities; gifts of food, clothing, etc., not 
necessarily legal alms. 

A. a monastery of the darwesh orders. 

A. the land-tax, due to a Muslim government. 

A. wrong action, fault, sin. 

A. a preacher. One who delivers the khutba in the mosque on 
Friday, while standing on the second step of the mimbar. 

A. circumcision; an Islamic institution, though not enjoined in the 
Qur’an or Hadith (also called sunnat^ P.). 

P. the office of the Khalifa (Caliph). The “ Caliphate.” 

P. God. The term commonly used in Persian and Hindustani (from 
khud^ self), 

A. lit. an address; the sermon delivered at the mosque on Fridays at 
the midday prayers. 

A. unbelief, infidelity ; especially blasphemy. 

P. lord, master; a gentleman, a title of honour or respect prefixed 
to a proper name. 

A. " book." Al-Kitab, The Book, the Qur’an (cp. xliii. l, 3). 

A. " The night of power." A special night in the month of Ramdhan 
(the precise date of which is unknown) in which the Qur’an was 
sent down. 

A. lit. " rite," guidance ; (i) properly the name of a juridical school, 
but (2) popularly used for “ religion." 

A. the West; sunset. The player immediately after sunset. 

A. lit. " the directed or guided one." Muslims believe that a mighty 
one, Al Mahdi, will appear in the last days to lead them. 

A. " disliked " ; refers to actions about which the unlawfulness is not 
quite certain, but they are undesirable. 

A. “ cancelled." A term used bp Muslim theologians for a verse or 
sentence of the Qur’an which has been cancelled or abrogated 
by a later one (see ndsikh). 

A. a place for alighting, a day’s journey ; in particular, a “ stage " in 
the mystic’s journey. Also used to indicate a special division of 
the Qur'an, of which there are seven in number, thus enabling 
the devout Muslim to read, or recite, the whole book in the 
course of a week. 

A. certain “ stages " in the mystic way. 

P. “ knowledge " ; especially the gnosis of the SiifI when in a state of 
ecstasy. 

P. a lamentation, dirge; especially one sung during the month of 
Muharram in commemoration of Hasan and Husain. 
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A. the McsBiah, Jesus. 

A. lit. “ place of prostration,” i.e., before Allah. The Muslim 
” mosque ” (French). 

A. the substance 01 ” text ” of hadith. 

A. a learned man ; a Muslim doctor of law (commonly spelt maulvi). 

A. a learned man of greater eminence than a maulawi. 

A. lit. “ one who is bom ” ; especially the celebration of the anniver¬ 
sary of Muhammad’s birth {maulUd sharif). 

A. a tomb or shrine, especially of a saint. A place of visitation. 

A. a high place; especially the niche in the back wall of a mosque 
which shows the direction of the qibla. 

A. the pulpit in a mosque, consisting of three or more steps. 

A. a tower; the minaret of a mosque. 

A. a tooth-5^«VA, tooth-brush. 

A. one who chants the adhdn^ or call to prayer. 

P. lit. ” one who gives a legal decision ” on Muslim canon law; a 
subordinate law officer who assists the qdzi. 

A. a refugee ; a Muslim who abandons his country because of religious 
disabilities; plur. muhdjirin^ e.g., the Muslims who left Mecca 
for Madina in the early days of Islam. 

A. lit. ” that which is forbidden,” hence anything sacred ; (i) the 
name of the first month of the Muslim calendar; (2) the name 
of the festival observed chiefly by ShVas in the early days of that 
month, in commemoration of the martyrdom of Husain at 
Karbala. 

A. lit. ” a renewer.” The revivalist supposed to be sent by Allah in 
every century for the renewal and propagation of the faith of Islam. 

A. lit. ” one who strives,” or exerts his faculties to the utmost in for¬ 
mulating an opinion in Muslim law (sec ijtihdd). 

T. (corr. of mauld^ A.) a learned doctor of Muslim law ; popularly used 
in India for the conservative type of Muslim priest. 

A. one who believes. A term generally used for Muslims in the 
Qur’an and Muslim books (plur. al-mu'minin, the true believers, 
i.e., Muslims). 

A. hypocrite. A term especially applied to those who, in the time of 
Muhammad, professed faith in Islam but secretly were un¬ 
believers (plur. Mundjiqin). 

A. a ” supplication ” j a part of the Muslim liturgical prayers. 

A. lit. ” one who is desirous ”; a disciple of a pir or murshid of a 
darwesh order. 

A. lit. ” one who guides aright ” ; the title of the spiritual director of 
a darwesh order. Also called a pir. 

P. the Persian form of the word Muslim, a believer in Islam. 

A. lit. ” one who joins,” or ascribes associates to Allah j a polytheist, 
idolater. 

A. lit. ” one who submits ” to Allah j a follower of the faith of Islam. 

A. a ” meritorious ” act j which Muhammad sometimes performed 
and sometimes omitted. 

A. temporary marriage. 

A. lit. ” the separatists,” i.e., from the orthodox body ; a rationalistic 
sect of Muslims in the second century of Islam. 

A. a prophet. 
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A. a voluntary act; a work of supererogation not demanded by the 
Quranic law or Muhammad's example. 

A. escape, liberation, “ salvation.*' 

P. The term commonly used by Indian Muslims for the prescribed 
prayer {saldty A.). 

A. lit. “ one that cancels.” A term used by Muslim theologians for 
a verse or sentence of the Qur’an which cancels or abrogates 
a previous one (see mansukb). 

A. A vow; offering ; a gift made to God, the State, or at a shrine. 

A. matrimony, marriage; the more honourable kind. (In Bengal, 
however, the term is used for temporary marriages.) 

A. property, or “ stock,** on which the legal alms, due from a Muslim, 
must be paid. 

P. a prophet; one who brings paighdm^ a message. 

P. a curtain, or veil; the term used for the system of seclusion of 
Muslim women in India (Purdah). 

P. an old man, saint, spiritual guide. An alternative term used in 
India for a nturshid of a darwesh order, 
the practice of making disciples by spiritual preceptors of darwesh 
orders. 

A. a ” reader.” A term used for one who reads the Qur'an correctly 
and is acquainted with the science of reading it {*llmu*t-Tajwid). 

A. a judge who passes sentence in all cases of law: religious, moral, 
civil and criminal. 

A. the direction to be faced by Muslims i"^ prayer, viz., Mecca-wards; 
the Ka'ba (q.v.) is also called the Qibla. 

A. lit. division, partition; portion, lot; fortune, destiny (Kismet). 

P. the Resurrection ; the Last Day. 

A. lit. reasoning by analogy.” The third ” foundation ” for the 
formation of the sharVat. 

A. lit. ” the reading ” (or ” reciting ”). The name of the sacred book 
of the Muslims (Koran). 

A. lit. ” that whereby one draws near to God ” ; a sacrifice, victim. 

A. belief, opinion. A legal term signifying individual opinion. 

P. lit. ” a bowing.” A section of the Muslim prayers. 

A. the ninth month of the Muslim calendar, during the thirty days 
of which a strict fast is kept from dawn till dusk. 

A. an ” apostle ” with a message which he is commanded to deliver. 

P. fasting (Ar. saum). 

A. the soul, spirit, life. 

A. the act of bowing the body in prayer; genuflexion. 

P. alms; offerings made at the time of the annual festival called 
‘Idu’l-Fitr, at the close of Ramdhan ; or at any time. 

A. lit. ” correct,” ” sound.” A term applied to the six authoritative 
collections of the Traditions; others are said to be basan (fair) 
and za*if (weak). 

A. the term used throughout the Muslim world for the prescribed 
prayers. In India the Persian word namaz is in common use, 

A. lit. ” traveller.” A term used by Sflfis to describe a disciple who 
has started on the mystic way. 

A. ” fasting.” In India the word commonly used is roza* 
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Sayyid 

A. 

Sbajd^at 

P. 

Shahddat 

P. 

Shahid 

A. 

Shaikh 

A. 

SharVat 

P. 

ShVa 

P. 

Shirk 

A. 

Sifdrish 

P. 

Sirdt 

A. 

Safi 

A. 

Sunna 

A. 

Sunni 

A. 

Sara 

A. 

Tdbi*un 

A. 

Tabligh 

A. 

Tdbat 

A. 

Tafnr 

A. 

Tahajjud 

A. 

TahHf 

A. 

Takbir 

A. 

Taldq 

A. 

Tanztm 

A. 

Taqdir 

A. 

Taqiya 

A. 

*Taqlid 

A. 

*Tariqat 

P. 


lit. “ lord,” “ chief ” ; any descendant of Muhammad. The term 
is often used in India to denote one of the four, and chief social 
divisions into which Indian Muslims are divided. These are 
Sayyid, Shaikh, Mughal, Pathan. 
entreaty, “ intercession.'* (See also Sifdrish). 

“ an act of witnessing"; a confession of faith; reciting the 
kalima. 

lit. a witness ” ; one who dies in battle for the cause of Islam; 
a martyr. 

a senior; a man of authority, e.g., the head of a tribe, or religious 
order. The name of one of the social divisions among Indian 
Muslims. 

the law of Islam both canon and civil, including that which is based 
on the Qur’an and Hadith ; but in India practically confined to 
canon law only. 

lit. “ the followers ” (of a person), or “ party ” ; in particular, the 
followers of ^AII. 

“ joining ” or “ associating ” others with’Allah. Ascribing plurality 
to the Deity. A common term for polytheism and idolatry. 
The unpardonable sin in Islam, 
recommendation, introduction; “intercession.” 

a bridge which all must cross in the Day of Judgment. 

(said to be derived from jw/, wool). A person who professes the 
mystic doctrines known as tasazczvuf, Islamic mysticism, 
lit. “ a path,” or manner of life; commonly applied to the Traditions 
which record the sayings and doings of Muhammad, 
lit. ” one of the path ” ; in particular a follower of tradition. The 
term usually applied to the major sect of the Muslims, 
lit. ” a row ” or series. A name used exclusively for the chapters 
of the Qur’an. 

“ successors.” People of the second generation after Muhammad 
who conversed with his Companions. (The traditions which they 
related are held to be of high authority.) 
propaganda, particularly of the religious sort. 

(i) the ark of the Covenant (see Qur’an ii. 249) ; (2) a coffin; 

(3) a representation of the bier used for the martyr Husain. 

” explaining ” ; exposition, commentary (especially of the Qur’an). 

sleeplessness. A form of prayer repeated during the course of the 
night. 

the term used by Muslim writers to express the corruption alleged 
to have been made in the Scriptures of the Jews and Christians, 
the term used by Muslims in referring to the ejaculation Alldbu 
Akbar (” God is great ”), so commonly on the lips of Muslims, 
divorcing (a woman) ; divorce. 

lit. ” ordering,” arranging ; a term of modern application used with 
reference to a movement for consolidating Islam. 

” apportioning,” decreeing. Divine decree, predestination, tate. 

lit. “ guarding one's self.” A Shi'a doctrine whereby one of this 
sect believes that, in order to avoid persecution, he is justified in 
concealing his sectarian views. 

lit. ” winding round ” ; a term used to signify blind and unreasoning 
compliance with the teaching of a religious leader, 
lit. a road, path. The Sufis’ term for their special form of the 
religious lire j the Mystic Way. 
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A. the term used to signify Islamic mysticism, or the doctrines and 
principles of the Sfifi. 

A. (i) the ejaculation Subbdn Alldb (Holiness be to God !); (2) a 
rosary of 99 (or 33) beads for telling the “ Beautiful Names ” of 
AUah. 

A. repentance, penitence, recantation. 

A. the term used to express the “ unity ” of God, the fundamental 
doctrine of Islam. 

A. the Pentateuch (Pers. tauret ; Heb. tordb), 

A. lit. “ to flee for refuge.” A charm or amulet worn by Muslims on 
the neck, arm, and other parts of the body. 

P. lit. ” consolation.” A representation or model of the tomb of 
Husain, which is carried in procession during Muharram. 

A. the learned doctors of Muslim Society (plur. of ‘dffw, ” one who 
knows ”). 

A. wedding festivities; a term that has come to be used commonly 
for the ceremonies observed at a shrine on the anniversary of the 
death of a saint.” 

P. a master, teacher. 

A. plur. of asl^ roo^, origin; the plural is used technically for the 
‘‘ foundations ” of Islam. 

A. revelation, inspiration. A term used of the objective revelation 
of the Qur’an (see Ilbdm). 

A. ecstasy. A Sufi term indicating the state of divine illumination 
reached by the traveller on the mystic path. 

A. ” necessary ” (but not ” obligatory ”) j of religious ” duties.” 

A. one who is very near, i.e., to Allah. A term used for saints or holy 
men (plur. auliyd). 

A. lit. ” standing.” An endowment. Property which has been 
dedicated to charitable uses and the service of God. 

A. ” meeting,” ” union.” The stage at which the “ traveller ” sees, 
as it were, the Divine One face to face. The stage before the 
last of all,/<z«J. 

A. minister of state, privy-counsellor (vizier). 

A. the ” lesser ” ablutions before prayers. 

A. a form of prayer, in which an odd number of rak'aU are said, after 
the night prayer. 

A. the Psalms (of David). 

A. alms. The legal alms in Islam. 

A. the sacred well within the precincts of the mosque at Mecca. It 
is supposed by Muslims to be the identical spring from which 
Hagar and Ishmael drank in th»» wilderness. 

P. a term applied to the household of a Muslim, his wife or wives, 
and children, and the apartments which they occupy. (From 
the Persian zan (woman). 

P. ” visiting.” A visit to the grave of Muhammad, or to the tomb of 
any Muslim “ saint.” In India,* particularly in Kashmir, the 
term is used also to denote the place of visitation, i.e., the tomb 
itself. 

A. lit. ” renunciation,” of the world by the traveller on the mystic 
way. Asceticism. 

A. noon. The prayer immediately after midday. 
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